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NON-INTRUSION. 


THE approaching commencement 
of a new Parliament induces us to be- 
stow some attention on the present 
state of the question which divides the 
Church of Scotland, and which, for 
some time past, has been made a sub- 
ject of political agitation in this part 
of the kingdom. Of that question, in 
the shape which it has latterly assumed, 
it is scarcely possible to overrate the 
importance. It involves local and 
practical considerations of great mag- 
nitude; but it also involves general 
principles of infinitely mightier mo- 
ment, and of which the operation is 
not confined to one country or one 
period of time, but must extend to 
every place and occasion in which the 
establishment’ of a national religion 
and the maintenance of civil govern- 
ment are‘attempted to be combined. 
The settlement of this question, in its 
more immediate relations, must de- 
cide whether Presbytery, as it exists 
among us here, is capable of perma- 
nently remaining, what we are proud 
to think it has long been found, a 
peaceful and profitable auxiliary of 
the State—diffusing the blessings of 
Christian regeneration, moral im- 
provement, and social obedience 
among the people ; -or whether it 
must now be regarded, in an esta- 
blished form, as a treacherous ally, or 
an imperious tyrant, making use of 
the power entrusted to it to subvert 
the authority that gave it a civil ex- 
istence—undermining, by its precepts 
and practice, the foundations of law 
and government—-violating the ex- 
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press conditions on which alone it was" 
established; and usurping over the 
consciences and rights of men an irre- 
sponsible and undefined autocracy, 
exempted from every principle of 
legal interpretation, and every check 
of constitutional control. In its wider 
effects, the question, if not rightly 
determined in this part of the king- 
dom, is calculated to scatter the seeds 
of discord and disorganization over 
the whole empire—to excite ecclesi- 
astical pretensions which no conces« 
sion can ever satisfy—and to reduce 
us to the melancholy alternative of 
either foregoing altogether the bene- 
fits of a religious establishment, or of 
bowing our necks in blind submission 
to the yoke of priestly power. 

The strife which the Church is now 
maintaining, originated in a discus- 
sion as to what is commonly called 
the Veto Act. It was matter of con- 
troversy whether the Veto was legal, 
and whether it was expedient. These 
enquiries were of grave importance, 
at least within the precincts where 
Presbytery was established. But they 
have long since ceased to possess 
much attraction as compared with 
another and more weighty dispute ; 
they have long been swallowed up in 
a contest of far broader application 
and more engrossing interest. The 
issue to which matters are now 
brought, is not as to what is the law, 
or what is the policy of the case; 
but whether that which is decided to 
be Law; is to be obeyed, or may be 
resisted, by the Church as a body 
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which the taw has established. 
This is a general question, wholly inde- 
pendent of the merits of the Veto Act, 
or the principles of Non-intrusion. 
Law may often be one thing, and jus- 
tice or expediency another. But in 
civilized society, it is an universal rule 
that the law must be obeyed until it 
be altered. The question is, whether 
the Church is to form an exception 
from that rule, and may violate the 
law of its constitution, while its dis- 
obedient members retain the whole 
benefits which the law has conferred 
on them ; and not only so, but whether 
it may punish and degrade its mem- 
bers for obeying that law which it has 
itself violated. In point of principle 
aad example, it is difficult to conceive 
a question more important in its con- 
sequences, or less difficult in its solu« 
tion. 

We consider this to be a question 
which does not affect one party in 
the state more than another, but 
which all are interested in having 
settled on a just and permanent basis. 
In the remarks we are about to make 
upon it, we shall endeavour as much 
as possible to avoid all political bias, 
and to appeal only to those feelings 
which we trust are common to both 
Liberal and Conservative politicians 
—a desire to see justice administered, 
and good order upheld. 

The conduct of many of the ultra 
Non.-intrusion party during the late 
elections in Scotland has, in various 
respects, been such as to subject them 
to the suspicion of being either unprin- 
cipled or insane. The country was 
appealed to on a question partly cf 
financial policy, partly of ministerial 
confidence. The interests of the coun- 
try in its commeree and agriculture, its 
colonial prosperity, its public credit, 
Were staked upon the issue, and each 
man was called on, according to his 
honest convictions, to determine on 
which side he would enlist his influ 
ence. In this situation, a knot of 
ecclesiastical agitators bring forward a 
question, which in itselfis or ought to be 
one of church discipline only, and force 
it into notice, not merely as an element 
of consideration in the exercise of the 

.@lective franchise, but as a cardinal 
and essential point to the exclusion of 
all others. Non-intrusion, in the senses 
in which the word is used by these 
monopolists of piety and purity, was 

made the sine gua non in a candidate's 
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to cover a multitude of sins; and with- 
out it, neither wisdom nor virtue, 
loyalty nor religion, were to be 
counted as any thing. The clector 
was urged to support any Non-iptru- 
sionist, however vitally opposed to 
him on evéry other question; and to 
oppose the anti- Non-intrusionist, how- 
ever eligible and orthodox in every 
other respect. This of itself was suf- 
ficiently wild. But the footing on 
which the principle of Non-intrusion 
was pressed, was still more exception- 
able. It was set forward as a ques- 
tion, not of reason, but of faith—not 
of polity, but of religion. To vote 
for a Non-intrusionist was a matter of 
divine duty—to vote against him was 
to hazard the pains of everlasting con- 
demnation. ‘ I maun vote for the 
major,” said a Morayshire farmer, in 
answer to the importunities of his pa. 
rish minister ; ‘ for the major supports 
the corn.” —** O, John!” said the mi- 
nister, ‘* what is the corn to the sal- 
vation of your immortal soul!” ¢* If 
you support Colonel Mure,” said a 
reverend Paisley doctor to one of his 
congregation, whom he was lecturing 
on Sunday between the hours of divine 
service, on his duties as a voter,—* if 
you support Colonel Mure, you will 
repent it to your dying day, and it 
will torment you on your deathbed.” 
In conformity with the same prin- 
ciple, all other qualifications of a 
candidate were forgotten in com- 
parison with this. one point. It 
has never been denied that the Con- 
servative party have shown them. 
selves attached to the Established 
Chureh. They have defended. her 
against opponents—they have preser- 
ved her influence—they have sought 
to extend her usefulness ;— their tenets 
have tended to the preservation 
of the Protestant faith in the. three 
kingdoms. Their adversaries, on the 
other hand, have at different times 
been accused by these very enthusi- 
asts (with what justice we shail not 
now enquire) of a disregard of all re- 
ligious institutions, and of a systema- 
tic encouragement of dissent and po- 
ery. Any one who recollects Mr 


Makgill Crichton’s abuse of the Whig 
party, or Dr Chalmers’s sallies against 
the government, only a year or two 
ago, will see what hatred and con« 
tempt they and many of their friends 
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in the late contest all these differ- 
ences have been disregarded, The 
most tried attachment to the Es- 
tablishment, the most friendly exer- 
tions on her behalf, have been count- 
ed as nothing where Non-intrusion 
‘ was not added, while infidelity has 
been forgiven, laxity of life conniv: 
ed at, and hostility to the Chureh 
itself overlooked, where there was a 
willingness to take the Non-intrusion 
pledge. The Non-intrusionist has 
shown himself ready to hold out the 
right hand of fellowship to those whom 
he accused of favouring Popery or 
despising religion, in preference to a 
brother Protestant and Presbyterian, 
who might differ from him on a con- 
troversy regarding a question of dis- 
cipline. But the truth is manifest: 
To such partisans as these the exist- 
ence of the Church is of less conse- 
quence than the triumph of their 
party; and Christianity itself is scarce- 
ly more important than Non-Intru- 
sionism. 

We are far from saying that the 
spirit we have now described has 
been universal even among the cler- 
gy; still less that it has actuated all 
those laymen who profess principles 
of Non-intrusion. But we assert 
that the interference of the clergy 
and of the partisans of Non-intrusion, 
has been so general and frequent, as 
to justify the conclusion, that the 
tendency of their policy and prin« 
ciples is, to establish over the souls of 
men a tyranny which is incompatible 
alike with their personal independence, 
their temporal interests, and a just 
and discriminating sense of their reli- 
gious duties. We entreat those whose 
views of ecclesiastical polity may lead 
them to seek by constitutional means 
for a greater share of popular influ. 
ence in the choice of a pastor, to bea 
lieve that we do not include them in 
the condemnation we are pronoun- 
cing upon others who take advantage 
of their good feelings. But we entreat 
them also, to show by their conduct, 
that they are not identified with the 
party who so pervert the nature of the 
question and set themselves in oppo- 
sition to the law as it stands. 

The violent promoters of the Non- 
intrusion cause have every where, 
during the late elections, been the 
stirrers up of strife and the makers 
of mischief. In Aberdeenshire, their 
animosity against an excellent noble- 
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man, in whom they should have recog- 
nised their best friend, induced them 
to make offer to a respectable Whig 
baronet, hitherto opposed to their wild 
tenets, to pay the expense if oppo- 
sition were given to Captain Gordon. 
We need not say that the -proposal 
was indignantly rejected. We believé 
that serious intentions were entertained 
of intruding Mr Alexander Dunlop 
upon the electors of Ross-shire, with 
whom he has no connexion, except as 
sitting in the Assembly for some rotten 
burgh or presbytery in the north. But 
it was found that such an attempt would 
all the better unite both political parties 
in supporting the present member. In 
Edinburgh, the peace of the city was 
sought to be disturbed, by setting up 
the Non-intrusion Lord Provost against 
Mr Macaulay; but the plan was 
abandoned almost as soon as formed. 
In Morayshire, we have reason to 
think that General Duff was induced 
to stand by the promise of Non-intru« 
sion support, which proved, as usual, 
te be an incumbrance rather than an 
aid. 

But without a longer enumeration of 
instances, a reference to the contest 
in Bute will afford the strongest proof 
and illustration of our allegations. 

Sir William Rae stood for the coun- 
ty of Bute at the late election on 
Conservative principles, and with 
the good wishes of the largest pro- 
prietor of the county. Lord Bute 
has long been known, not only as 
an excellent and religious nobleman, 
but as the disinterested and cordial 
supporter of the Establishment, who 
has built and endowed churches within 
his district, who has exercised his 
patronage in the most enlightened 
manner, and who has received thé 
recorded acknowledgments of the Gen« 
eral Assembly for his zeal and munifi 
cence. Sir William Rae, of all men 
in Scotland, had the best claims on the 
confidence of the Conservative party. 
He has also been known as the uniform 
friend and supporter of the Church, 
His exertions, when in office, were 
directed to promote the extension of 
religious instruction, and were mainly 
instrumental in bringing about a mea= 
sure which all must approve—that of 
erecting forty new churches and manses 
in the Highlands of Scotland. His 
advocacy of Church Extension in 1835, 
may not have met the approval of some 
parties in the community ; but with 
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churchmen, at least, it should have 
formed a strong claim to gratitude and 
support. In such circumstances, and 
looking to the whole situation of the 
constituency, an opposition to Sir 
William Rae’sreturn was not to besup- 
posed, particularly in any quarter 
where there was no avowed difference 
of political opinions. But what takes 
place? Sir William Rae declined a 
test which would have bound him to 
support or oppose whatever the Gen- 
eral Assembly, or its Commission, or 
its Non-intrusion Committee, might 
support or oppose. Thereupon Mr 
Henry Dunlop of Glasgow, a professed 
Conservative, but who, we believe, has 
veered through every point of the 
political compass, comes forward as 
a candidate on Conservative and spi- 
ritual-independence principles. An 
address is issued to the ‘ Christian 
Electors” of Buteshire, ringing the 
éhanges on the delinquencies of the 
civil courts, “* which have attempted 
to rob the Church herself of the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made her free, 
and to deny in effect the Saviour's 
authority in his own house altogether.” 
The election of Mr Dunlop is then 
recommended by topics such as the 
following :— 


« By ‘supporting Sir William you will 
sell your birthright, for what here may bea 
paltry gain, but, hereafter, an irreparable 
loss. By opposing him you may secure 
your Christian rights and privileges, and will 
show yourselves the friends of right prin- 
ciple, worthy of the power given you, and 
the place you hold in the constitution of 
this country. Some of you are said to be 
so void of principle that you will not act 
with independence, but will be led.at the 
chariot wheels of Sir William’s friends, to 
vote as they please. Those who know 
you cannot believe this; and it now re- 
mains with yourselves to show whether the 
ease be soor not, Will you then consent 
to vote away, at this election, your own 
and others’ Christian liberty, and prostrate 
the church of your fathers at the feet of 
her and your enemies, so as to have, as far 
as in your power, every parish in the land 
liable to the same outrage lately inflicted 
in the case of Marnoch? In the days of 
King Robert Bruce; after the nobles of 
Scotland had sold their liberties, your an- 
cestors stoutly stood forward in defence of 
eivil liberty, and nobly gained the day. 
But surely the cause now at stake is un- 
speakably more important ! and deserves 
nobler sacrifices to be made for its asser- 
tion, and greater struggles maintained in 









its defence. And if its friends be but 
steady and faithful, it must soon be tri- 
umphant, 

Christian Electors of Buteshire, you are 
placed in the front of the battle, at once the 
post of honour and responsibility, and have 
an important part to act. Yours is one of 
the first elections. Choosing Sir William 
Rae unpledged, considering the office he is 
likely to hold under Sir Robert Peel, must 
prove deeply injurious te the Church. A 
right election now will go far to decide 
ihe present conflict, by the lesson it must 
read to the whole country, while it also 
cannot fail to cover yourselves with en- 
during honour. You have now the cause 
in your own hands. Now is the time to 
prove the faithfulness of your profession 
as Christian men, and the value you set on 
privileges more precious than can be pur- 
chased with gold. The eyes of Scotland 
and of Britain are upon you; and surely it 
cannot be doubted but, like your fathers, 
who, at the expense of property, and in 
caves of the earth, stood fast by the cause 
of truth in former days, you also will prove 
the steadfast supporters of the same good 
cause in your own time, and thus show 
yourselves not unworthy of the position in 
which you are placed. By your love to 
the faith once delivered to the saints, and 
the privileges transmitted to you by your 
fathers—by your regard to the welfare of 
your families and the interests of posterity 
—by all that should influence you as men, 
or bind you as Christians, you are now 
called not to flinch, but as one man to 
stand forward in behalf of a member who, 
in the high assembly of the nation, will 
give a faithful expression to your senti- 
ments and a devoted support to your cause, 
and thus show that you will not tamely 
surrender your privileges, or suffer them 
to be wrenched from you by any power 
whatever.” 


In the mean time the work goes on 
in such a manner as might be expected 
from those who thus addressed the 
“ Christian Electors.” On the Sun- 
day of the Sacrament, their agents in 
Arran were dragging the poor people 
aside to canvass them as they were 
entering to the communion table, and 
watched them for the same purpose as 
they retired. Before the church ser- 
vice was over, on the Monday after the 
Sacrament, Mr Dunlop himself, and 
his friend Mr Collins, a Non-intrusion 
bookseller, sent into church for the 
parish minister of Arran: and having 
got him to come to them, while his 
assistant was still preaching, they en- 
deavoured to obtain his consent to their 
using the church for a public political 
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meeting. They met with a distinct 
refusal, and a severe reprimand. They 
had a similar mortification in another 
part of the island, where they wished 
the use of an extension chapel for the 
same object. In Bute the canvass was 
conducted by prayers and preaching, 
combined with the more usual appli- 
ances of wheedling and whisky. Mi- 
nisters who owed their places and en- 
dowments to Lord Bute, voted against 
his interest, under the influence of 
the fanatical feelings with which 
they were animated. We are hor- 
rified to be obliged to say, that on 
the hustings the allusions of the can- 
didate and his friends to the “ head- 
ship,” were received by the mob with 
loud * hurrahs!” It should be added, 
that Mr Dunlop, disappointed at the 
loss of his election, did not vote for 
Mr Mure in Renfrewshire, whom he 
had previously promised to support. 

Such are the scenes and proceedings 
that would habitually disgrace this 
country, if the spirit we have described 
should gain the ascendancy which it 
seeks. It has of late been chiefly di- 
rected against the Conservative can- 
didates, when it was found that they 
were intractable; but the same ma- 
chinery would equally be put in 
motion to oppose or embarrass a Whig 
government, if they were the party 
likely to possess power; and every 
effort would be used to fetter their 
supporters by pledges as much at 
variance with all constitutional go- 
vernment as those demanded by the 
Chartists themselves. 

For all this violence, no doubt, it will 
be pleaded as a justification, that the 
question at issue is truly one not of po- 
licy but of principle, and of a principle, 
too, which is essentially religious, and 
which could not be waived without 
criminal indifference. The moment 
the case is so put, we must take it up 
as raising in that view a counter prin- 
ciple of paramount importance; and 
from the very defence which they thus 
maintain, we trust to be able all the 
more conclusively to demonstrate, that 
the conduct of these violent Non-intru- 
sionists is in the highest degree dan- 
gerous to good order, and destructive 
of civil governments. 

The principle for which the violent 
section of the Church contend, is em- 
bodied by them in the very appalling 
and fearful term of Tae Heapsutp 
or Cunist. That Our blessed Sa- 
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viour is the Great Head of our Church, 
is a proposition which no one will 
deny ; but the practical operation of 
the principle, as urged by the Non- 
intrusionists, involves this assertion, 
that the majority of the General As- 
sembly have an absolute power of de- 
termining to what the Headship of 
Christ extends, and a right to declare 
the mind of Christ in reference to any 
matter by which the Established 
Church may be affected. We consider 
all such pretensions as unfounded and 
monstrous. If not absolutely blasphe- 
mous, they are essentially anti-Protes- 
tant and anti-Presbyterian. .They can 
be compared to nothing but the assump- 
tions of infallibility and inspiration 
which were advanced by the Popish 
Church, and from which it was the ob- 
ject and glory of the Reformation to set 
us free. We deprecate all introduction 
of so sacred a topic into questions of 
this description ; and if we were super- 
stitious, we should say that we saw a 
providential, as we undoubtedly see a 
moral warning against it in the scene 
which occurred in the late General 
Assembly, when a declaimer upon the 
‘*‘ Headship” became insane, while he 
was yet in the act. of speaking. 
No man or body of men, whether 
laymen or presbyters, have a war- 
rant to promulgate the mind of our 
Saviour on such subjects. Will any 
man presume to say, that it is the 
Divine mind that patronage should 
exist, and that it is not the Di- 
vine mind that the presentee should 
be inducted if found qualified by the 
Presbytery? Who can presume to 
tell what is the Divine mind in such 
matters, except in the sense in which 
all can say that it is the Divine mind 
that every thing should be done “ de- 
cently and in order:” that we should 
hold as essential doctrine that which 
is expressly revealed, and that in that 
which is not revealed we should seek 
what under all circumstances is most 
expedient? Itis the mind of Christ 
that the Church should be duly order« 
ed: but it is-also the mind of Christ, 
if it is the command of God, that the 
law should be obeyed. 

To change the language of its de« 
mands, the Church claims that the State 
should recognize its spiritual indepen= 
dence: which being interpreted, means 
an independent jurisdiction in all things 
which it shall adlege to be spiritual. 
This pretension, it is obvious, is equal. 
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ly dangerous and inadmissable as the 
p He of Popish infallibility, to which 
we previously adverted. We admit 
the independence of the Church in all 
things in which the State, through its 
judicial organs, shall recognize its in- 
dependence; but we cannot concede 
to it any further privilege. 

But truly the question as to the 
limits of secular or spiritual. power 
is not here raised in its simple or ab- 
stract form. Weare not dealing with 
a body of ordinary Christians who 
claim an immunity from civil inter- 
ference, and freedom to follow their 
ewn forms, however crotchety or ab- 
surd, The question here is with a 
statutory Established Church, and 
all that we have occasion to ask 
relates to the terms on which it 
has been established. We have no- 
thing to do with the question in what 
manner a Church ought to be estab- 
lished, We have an actual and exist- 
ing case, in which we are merely 
ealled on to determine the nature and 
effect of the constitution which the 
Church has received. 

The Chureh as an Establishment is 
$ the creature of the State.” Such, we 
are glad to see, are the sentiments 
and language of the Non-Intrusionist 
Lord- Advocate, and we say the same 
thing, without meaning to use the 
words in a derogatory sense. The 
Established Church has been created 
by the State. The Church of Christ 
is co-eval and co-extensive with Chris. 
tianity ; but we are not now speak- 
ing of a Spiritual Church. Neither 
are we speaking of a certain voluntary 
sect. ln this country the State at the 
Reformation selected a Protestant and 
Presbyterian body of Christians, and 
established them as a National Church, 
It offered to them certain conditions, 
which individuals were free to accept 
or decline. It still offers the same 
conditions; but it presses them on no 
one. It merely says to individuals, 
«If you like my conditions, take my 
endowments ; but if you do net accept 
the one,-you ought not to seek the 
other.” 

In the late discussions there has 
been a vain attempt to assimilate the 
Chureh and its independent jurisdic- 
tion to Parliament and its privileges. 
The extravagance of the claim carries 
with it its own answer. The UVhurch, 
in the sense already explained, is the 
creature of the State—it is the creature 


of the Legislature. Is Parliament in 
the same predicament? Is Palen 
the creature of an Act of Parliament? 
The crown and the two Houses of the 
Legislature are not the creations of law, 
They are the great sources of it; their 
original functions are its fountain 
heads, hid like the Nile in inaccessible 
distance or obscurity, The law is their 
creature, and the parent has retained 
over its child certain mysterious, inhe. 
rent, and immemorial rights, which it 
may sometimes be difficult to decide, 
but which it is never possible to deny, 
But the Church as an establishment 
in this country, the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, has no immemo- 
tial existence to boast of. It owes its 
formation to acts of the Legislature of 
comparatively modern date, and with- 
out which confessedly it would be no 
establishment at all. 

A question here arises of funda- 
mental importance in this discussion. 
When the State created an endowed 
Church by a legislative act, in whom 
was vested the power of interpreting 
that act, if its meaning should be con- 
tested? On this point, no doubt ean 
be eutertained—no compromise can 
be permitted, It is an essential re- 
quisite of all goverament, that the in- 
terpretation of statutes belongs to the 
courts of law ;—it belongs to the su- 
preme secular judicatures of the State. 
To say that the interpretation of a 
statute constituting the Chureh, can 
be interpreted by the Church, is an 
unworkable absurdity. The statute 
is a civil ordinance ; it flows from the 
civil power; it must operate aceord- 
ing to the interpretation of the eivil 
tribunals. That every individual, or 
set of individuals, deriving their rights 
and their constitution from the legis- 
lature of the State, must hold those 
rights, and observe that constitution, 
according as the supreme courts of 
the State may construe the grant' or 
charter that has been given them,.is 
a proposition which needs no demon- 
stration. It is elementary—it is axio- 
matic—it eannot be denied without 
subverting the nature of the things 
to which it relates, and striking at the 
root of all government and justice, 

The Ghurch, then, was constituted 
as an establishment, by meang of a 
civil ordinance, and upon the terms 
which that ordinance must be held to 
import, according te the interpreta- 
tion of the civil courts. As soon as 
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any nate uity in the statutes arose, 
or was alleged, the meaning which 
the civil.courts may declare, must be 
held to have been the original mean- 
ing of the legislature when the sta- 
tutes were passed. The construction 
finally fixed by the courts of law, must 
be held as if it were engrossed in the 
body of the statutes themselves. This 
is the. invariable and inevitable tenure 
by which all statutory rights are held, 
If this principle were endangered, so- 
ciety would cease. It applies to cor- 
porations as well as to individuals—to 
private persons and to public func- 
tionaries, and it must apply not more 
to laymen than to ecclesiastics, where- 
soever ecclesiastics consent to hold 
peculiar powers and privileges, by 
virtue of a civil enactment. 

Now, let us see what was the na- 

-ture of the constitution which the 
State conferred on the Presbyterian 
Chureh at its establishment. — It be- 
stowed upon it many privileges. It 
invested it with many functions, and 
imposed upon it corresponding duties. 
Among others, it imposed upon its 
members the duty of taking upon trial, 
and indueting if found qualified, the 
presentees of patrons, Without this 
arrangement, the purpose of thie State 
would haye been frustrated. That 
purpose was to provide endowed 
Christian ministers in every parish in 
the kingdom; and in order to secure 
that object, the statutes in favour of 
the Church contain the most express 
recognition of the rights of patrons, 
and the most positive injunction to 
receive presentees. Independently 
of prior enactments, the act of 10 
Queen Anne, c. 10. enacts, that ** the 
Presbytery of the respective bounds 
shall, and is HEREBY OBLIGED to 7eceive 
and admit in the same manner, such 
qualified person or persons, minister or 
ministers, as shall be presented by the 
respective patrons, as the persons or mi- 
nisters presented before the making of 
this act ought to have been admitted.” 

It were in vain for the Church openly 
to repudiate this statute, which, in the 
matter of presentation, is the last and 
most explicit declaration of the mind 
of the legislature, in reference to the 
constitution of the establishment. Yet, 
much of the recent agitation in the 
Church has sprung from a covert dis- 
satisfaction with this part. of their 
charter, and from a dishonest attempt 
to make a dead letter of that which 






all have solemnly adopted who have 
accepted the ministerial office in the, 
Church as so established. 

It has been finally decided by the 
House of Lords, that the Veto Act ig 
a violation of that statute, and a promi- 
nent leader of tae Church agitation has 
avowed, that all along he was of that 
opinion. How comes it, then, that this 
illegal measure is still adhered to by 
the General Assembly, while its sup- 
porters, at the same time, adhere to 
the legal benefits which their official 
functions confer upon them? How 
comes it that those who systematically, 
violate oneclause of their constitution, 
claim the benefits of the law as far as 
the rest of it is concerned ? 

The only answer that has been at« 
tempted to this question is, that the 
majority of the Assembly acquiesce in 
the decision of the civil courts, so far 
as the temporalities are concernedy 
and are willing to relinquish the civil 
fruits of the benefices in question. 
Any thing more fallacious and jesuiti, 
cal than this plea has scarcely been 
propounded even in the course of the 
present controversy. 

It is now finally found, that a part 
of the constitution offered by the state 
to the Church, was the obligation of 
presbyteries to receive and admit the 
qualified presentees of patrons: and 
the meaning of that obligation, as ex- 
pressed in a civil statute, has been irre- 
versibly fixed by the civilcourts, Does 
it not follow that all those who con- 
tinue connected with the Church, must 
discharge this obligation; and that 


~ those who cannot conscientiously dis- 


charge it, must forego the benefits 
which they derive from a civil consti- 
tution of which this condition is a 
part? Can any honest and reflecting 
man remain longer a member of any 
established presbytery, who is not pre- 
pared to concur in discharging those 
duties.of his office, which he is paid 
to discharge, including, among others, 
this express duty of receiving and in- 
ducting ministers? The endowments 
of each minister are conferred by the 
state, not merely in respect of his 
willingness to discharge bis parochial 
duties, but in respect expressly of his 
becoming bound to discharge his duty 
as a member of presbytery by re- 
ceiving presentees, and thereby filling 
up the vacancies which occur in other 
parochial cures. This is a positive 
statutory duty, which cannot honestly 
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be violated by any man who holds the 
office to which the duty is attached. 

What answer is it, then, to our 
complaint to allege that the Church is 
willing to renounce the temporalities ? 

In the first place, no majority of 
the Church can renounce its tempo- 
ralities. As long as the establish- 
ment has a legal existence, the tem- 
poralities are inalienably attached to 
the respective offices of its parochial 
ministers. Individuals may renounce 
temporalities for themselves; or rather 
they may demit the office to which the 
temporalities are attached. 

In the next place, let us see what 
these contumacious ministers say. 
They are charged with retaining 
their civil endowments, while they 
refuse to perform the legal condi- 
tions on which the civil power be- 
stowed them. What is their answer? 
© We are ready to relinquish the 
temporalities.” Well, that seems 
fair and honourable. We respect 
you as conscientious men, and are 
sorry to lose you as established mi- 
nisters. * Oh, but we are not ready to 
relinquish the temporalities which we 
possess ourselves: we are only ready to 
relinquish the temporalities which we 
don’t possess; we are ready to relin- 


quish the vacant temporalities which 
you want to bestow upon your pre- 


sentee.” The portly ringleader of a 
rebellious Presbytery magnanimously 
surrenders the Exchequer stipend of 
a vacant cure which he prevents 
from being filled up, while our reve- 


rend recusant is at the very time the , 


pursuer of a process of augmentation, 
with the prospect of an additional 
couple of chalders, which can only be 
due to him in respect of his performing 
the duty he thus repudiates, Mr 
Candlish and Mr Cunningham, in 
abetting the non-obedience of the law, 
are willing to relinquish the temporali- 
ties of Marnoch and Auchterarder, 
which they would never have enjoyed; 
but they retain their share of the 
Edinburgh annuity-tax, which is only 
given to them by the same law which 
says, that all members of the Church 
* courts, in addition to discharging their 
individual functions, shall be obliged 
to receive and admit presentees or 
ministers in other parishes. An easier 
example of self-denial, a cheaper 
acquisition of the honours of martyr- 
dom, was probably never before made 
a subject of boast. 
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The very sacrifice thus pretended . 
to be made, so far from being an an- 
swer to the complaints of the State, is 
an illustration and aggravation of the 
evils complained of. The State en- 
dowed ministers, in order to secure an 
endowed clergy over the whole length 
and breadth of the land. Its essential 
intention was, that the benefice and 
the function should nowhere be ever 
separated; and it enacted that pres- 
byteries should be oBLicep to concur 
with it in that object. The pretended 
relinquishment of other men’s tempo- 
ralities, for which credit is now claimed, 
is a direct frustration of the State’s 
purpose. The refusal to admit a le- 
gally qualified presentee to the pasto- 
ral office, is not expiated or excused 
by a pretended consent that he shall 
receive the stipend, without the cure 
of souls. The State has no desire to 
give the endowment to any man who 
is not to discharge the spiritual duties ; 
and it insists that the Church shall 
admit and receive to the spiritual office 
the man to whom the endowment is 
due. The conduct of the clergy in 
refusing to admit, is an attack by these 
members of the Establishment on the — 
very principles which have established 
them. It is a divorce, to that extent, 
between Church and State. The es- 
sence of an Establishment is not that 
there shall be an endowed minister 
here and there, but that there shall be 
an endowed minister every where, and 
that there shall be no Established 
minister that is not endowed. The 
conduct, therefore, of Established mi- 
nisters, in retaining their individual 
temporalities, while they refuse to pro- 
mote an indispensable object which the 
State contemplated and avowed when. 
those temporalities were instituted, is 
such as, in the affairs of ordinary life, 
would deserve no other name than that 
of downright dishonesty. 

Perhaps the argument we have now 
urged could not be more clearly and 
closely stated, than in the following 
passage extracted from the first edition 
of Mr Dunlop’s Law of Patronage. 

“© In the case of the admission of a 
minister, the title to the temporality 
(meaning thereby the whole patri- 
monial rights) is a question of purely 
civil cognizance; the admission to the 
spiritual office of purely ecclesiastical 
cognizance. But in accepting the sanc- 
tion of the civil power, and the en- 
dowment thereby provided for those 
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who should be admitted to the spirit- 
ual office, the Church, in terms of the 
condition on which I must here as- 
sume this sanction and endowment 
were conferred, became bound to admit 
the qualified presentees of patrons. The 
church thus submitted to an obliga- 
tion c1vit7in respect of its being con- 
tracted towards the civil power, and 
established by merely civil ordinances. 
This civil obligation, then, may be by 
the civil power prevented from being 
violated; and there seems nothing, 
therefore, to prevent the supreme civil 
court from interdicting the proceed- 
ings of presbyteries in violation of it, 
as to the admission of ministers, any 
more than from interdicting or even 
rescinding guoad civilem effectum their 
proceedings in regard to the admis- 
sion or deposition of schoolmasters, 
which has been found competent. 

«‘ Further, there is a civil interest 
which may be affected by the proceed- 
ings of the presbytery ; for although 
they cannot in the face of a competi- 
tion confer on a person, not duly pre- 
sented, any right to the fruits of the 
benefice, admission by them is essen- 
tial to enable the true presentee to 
obtain possession thereof; and if they 
proceed to fill up the pastoral office of 
a parish, they place a bar to his at- 
taining the enjoyment of the benefice 
so long as the other party retains the 
pastoral office, during which period 
the benefice must remain vacant, and 
its fruits be disposed of accordingly ; 
and the court have found a less 
material civil interest than this, suffi- 
cient to warrant their interference 
with the proceedings of a church 
court. 

‘It may no doubt be said, that the 
Church Courts, in proceeding to the 
admission of a minister not pre- 
sentéd by the lawful patron, do not 
pretend to confer on him any civil 
right, but merely a spiritual office, 
which, as a Church Court, it is 
competent for them to do, without re- 
ference to any temporal rights or 
power whatever; and (apart from 
the consideration that they are there- 
by excluding the civil right of an- 
other) this might be true, were the 
Church entirely unfettered by obliga- 
tions come under by herself. But the 
chject of the State, in creating an es- 
tablished Church, was fo conJo1n the 
patrimonial rights of the benefice to the 
spiritual rights of the pastoral charge, 
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and establish one or¥ice which should 
combine the two classes of rights in the 
same person ; and to secure this, and, 
at the same time, preserve the former 
rights of patrons, it is held to have 
been made a condition of the endow- 
ment, that the Church should receive and 
admit the qualified presentees of lawful 
patrons ; while, on the other hand, the 
Church, by accepting the endowment 
so regulated, became a party to the 
object for which it was intended, and 
BouND herself to fulfil the condition 
whereby this was to be effected. __ 

“ Nor will it do to maintain that it 
was unlawful for the civil power to 
prescribe such a condition, whereby 
to fetter Church Courts in the exer- 
cise of their spiritual jurisdiction, be- 
cause, 1, Zhe Church have submitted 
thereto by accepting the benefits tendered 
by the State on that conditivn, while, 
had they deemed the condition un- 
lawful, they had it in their power to 
have rejected the benefits therewith 
clogged ; and, 2, A Civil Court cannot 
listen to any objection on the suppos- 
ed unlawfulness of any enactment of 
the legislature, as their only province 
is to obey and to enforce it.” 

It is true that this reasoning is only 
employed, by Mr Dunlop, as establish- 
ing the right of the civil courts to in- 
terdict the Church from admitting to 
the pastoral office any other than a 
lawful presentee. But the premises, 
taken in connexion with the express 
terms of the statutory enactments, 
lead equally to the conclusion, that 
the civil power can compel the Church 
to induct a lawful presentee, in the 
same manner as they can prevent 
it from inducting one who is not law- 
fully presented. Jf, in Mr Dunlop’s 
words, the Church, in accepting the 
sanction and endowments of the State, 
“‘ became Bounp to admit the qualified 
presentees of patrons;” if the opzt- 
GATION to which the Church ‘thus 
submitted” was in its nature “ civim, 
in respect of its being contracted to- 
wards the civil power, and established 
by merely civil ordinances,” then it as- 
suredly follows, not merely that “this 
civil obligation may be by the civil 
power prevented from being violated,” 
but that it may by the civil power be 
positively enforced. Nor will it do to 
maintain that it was unlawful for the 
civil power to prescribe such a condi- 
tion: “ Because, 1st, The Church have 
submitted thereto, by accepting the 





































































































































































































































































benefits tendered by the State on that 
condition ;” “and, 2d, A Civil Court 
cannot listen to any objection on the 
supposed unlawfulness of any enact- 
ment of the legislature, as their only 
province is to obey and to ENFORCE 
%.-- 

We know of no other civil obliga- 
tion established by civil ordinances, 
which may not be enforced by the 
civil court; and, even if it were other- 
wise, it were but a degrading plea for 
the Church to resist the compulsion 
while she admits the obligation. Ho- 
nest men pay their debts and discharge 
their obligations, without waiting for 
compulsion ; and no man attains much 
merit in sheltering himself from his 
creditors by a personal privilege, or a 
retreat to a sanctuary. 

The passage above quoted from Mr 
Dunlop is valuable, as enforcing the 
propositions which are implied in our 
previous argument, that * the object 
of the State, in creating an established 
Church, was to conjoin the patrimonial 
rights of the benetice to the spiritual 
rights of the pastoral charges;” that, 
“to secure this, it is a condition of 
the endowment that the Church should 
admit lawful presentees, and that the 
Church, by accepting the endowment 
so regulated, became a party to the 
object for which it was intended, and 
bound herself to fulfil the condition 
whereby this was to be effected.” 

The great question is, whether the 
members of the Church are to be al- 
lowed to defeat instead of fulfilling 
that object. It is admitted that they 
cannot do so by appointing pastors of 
their own choice. But can they do 
so by refusing to admit pastors who 
are lawfully presented? The purpose 
of the State is disappointed equally the 
one way and the other—the Church 
equally fails to fulfil the’ condition of 
her endowment, and equally disjoins 
the patrimonial and spiritual offices, 
whether she appoints a pastor who 
has not been lawfully presented, or 
refuses to appoint one who has. 

Mr Dunlop has no doubt, in later edi- 
tions, recalled or withheld the opinions 
we have above extracted. But he has 
done so in circumstances not tending 
to increase the authority of his more 
recent statements. He has since be- 
come an active partisan and leader of 
the Non-intrusion majority, as well 
as the counsel for some of the recusant 
presbyteries ; and the course he has 
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followed is more to the eredit of hig 
original penetration than of his present 
consistency. -It is unfortunate for a 
writer on law, when a change in his 
convictions leads him to withdraw his 
earlier doctrines, at the very time when 
they stand confirmed and illustrated by 
decisions of tne court pronounced 
against himself and his clients. 

But the dominant faction in the 
Church are not content with their 
own disobedience, or, as they may 
choose to term it, their own non-obe- 
dience of the law. They punish and 
degrade others for obeying it. They 
proclaim that no man is to remain a 
minister of the. Establishment who 
performs towards the State those con- 
ditions on which the Establishment 
was constituted. Was any thing more 
monstrous ever promulgated by an 
Established Church? This is not 
passive resistance merely; it is active 
resistance of the most outrageous kind, 
To evade the fulfilment of their statu- 
tory duties, on pretended scruples of 
conscience, and under shelter of sup- 
posed technicalities, is in itself bad 
enough. But to insist that others who 
have no such scruples, and who seek 
no such subterfuge, shall also refrain 
from fulfilling their obligations to the 
State, which they are ready to fulfil, 
and fer which, among the rest, they have 
been endowed, is an act of tyranny so 
gross, and of resistance to the law so 
daring and dangerous, that no good 
citizen can view it without indignation 
and alarm, It has accordingly roused 
throughout the country a more deci- 
ded and unanimous expression of con 
demnation from all ranks and parties, 
than has ever been elicited in our own 
times by any public transaction. 

The Assembly could scarcely sups 
pose that their act of deposition would 
involve the loss of the endowments to 
the objects of their resentment. The 
law could not deny its proteetion to 
the men who had been punished for 
obeying it. What then is the result ? 
According to the views of the Assem- 
bly, the seven ministers of Strathbogie 
possess no longer the pastoral office, 
though they may retain the fruits of 
the benefice. On that footing there 
is no longer an established minister in 
any of the seven parishes affected, and 
this state of things must continue 
during the lives of the deposed minis- 
ters. Nay, it would appear that there 
can never again be established minis- 
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ters in these cures, The parishes, ac« 
cording to the Assembly’s principles, 
are vacant: for they cannot surely be 

ull if the ministers are deposed; and 
unless now filled up by the patrons, 
which the law will not allow, the pres- 
byteries must claim the right of after- 
wards filling them up by the jus devo- 
lutum, and will scarcely at least recog- 
nise the right of presentation in the pa- 
trons at any subsequent period. But 
omitting the obvious and interminable 
confusion thence arising, it is certain 
that during the lives of the present in- 
cumbents the Established Church has 
been extinguished, so far as the Assem- 
bly could da it, in these seven parishes. 
Not only so, but the Presbytery of 
Strathbogie is blotted out of the esta- 
blishment, if we hold the act of the 
Assembly to be in any respect valid. 
There is now one Presbytery of that 
name for performing the legal functions 
of such a court, for the admission of 
school masters, forthe repair of churches 
and manses, and for every act which 
can have a civil sanction ; while there 
is said to be another Presbytery for 
ecclesiastical things, either mutilated 
of half its members or filled up to its 
complement by a reinforcement of 


voluntary ministers, belonging in one 
sense to a pretended establishment, 
but who have no civil status, no parish 


church, and no endowment. This 
state of matters is only beginning, and 
is by-and-by to spread over the 
whole country, wherever a patron 
shall assert his rights and a presbytery 
either recognise or resist them. 

Already, however, it is plain that 
the Church is not confining itself to 
the practice and enforcement of a 
mere refusal to admit ministers. A 
more positive usurpation of authority 
is embodied in the late extraordinary 
and unprecedented act of the Assem- 
bly, appointing a special commission 
of persons for sETTLING and providing 
with spiritual ordinances the various 
parishes in dispute, including express- 
ly those of Marnoch and Auchlerarder, 
and superseding the Presbyteries of 
the bounds in that duty, 

We believe we may affirm, thatthe 
terms of this grossly unconstitutional 
act, for controlling and superseding, 
in their most important functions, the 
lawful church courts of the country, 
were never read aloud in the Assembly 
that passed it, and were never even 
adjusted till after the Assembly rose. 


Had its bearings heen seen and yn- 
derstood, we cannot help thinking that 
it would have given pause, even to the 
headlong haste of the enthusiasts whe 
thus adopted it on credit, We are 
glad to remember that some gentle- 
men, named in the commission, have 
disclaimed any participation in their 
nomination, and have declined to act. 

The commissioners, however, who 
have aecepted, have entered on their 
duties in the full spirit of their ap~ 
pointment. We have before us now 
an address which they have issued 
**to the Members of the Church of 
Scotland, in the seven vacant parishes 
in the Presbytery of Strathbogie:” and 
we venture to say, that no imagina- 
tion, however fertile or fanciful, could 
have conceived the possibility of such 
a production proceeding from a chureh 
established by law, in reference to 
decisions which the courts of law have 
pronounced. 

After explaining the heinous offenees 
of the Strathbogie ministers, which are 
stated to consist mainly in their come 
plaining to the civil courts of a sus 
pension which has been declared ille- 
gal; and after expressing an anticipa- 
tion that the deposition may still be 
sustained as civilly effectual, the com- 
missioners proceed in these terms. 


“ Meanwhile, ordinances will continue to 
be provided, and in due time pastors will 
be set over you; and we rejoice to think 
that your own experience has already 
given you assurance, that the grace of God 
may be as freely poured out at meetings in 
upper rooms, or onthreshing floors, or in the 
open air, as with all the accessories which 
the law has provided for your convenienee, 
but of which, for a time, you have been 
deprived, We rejoice that our predeces- 
sors, the Commission of last Assembly, 
have, during the past year, been enabled 
to secure for you the services of preachers 
of the gospel so well fitted to speak a 
word in season to your souls, and that you 
have so greatly profited by their instruc- 
tions; and we look fora continuance, and 
even an increase, of that regard and at- 
tention to their ministrations which you 
have hitherto evinced. 

**You may, perhaps, be troubled by know- 
ing that ministers of the Church appa- 
rently countenance your late ministers in 
their conduct, by preaching in the parish 
churches of your respective parishes. We 
believe that this is done under the idea 
that it cannot be construed into holding 
communion with these men, but falls only 
to be regarded as the lesser irregularity of 
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preaching in parishes without the autho- 
rity of those charged with the dispensation 
of ordinances therein—an irregularity 
which, in ordinary circumstances, many 
are inclined not to consider as involving 
any very serious offence. We give no 
opinion on this matter: but of this you 
may rest assured, that the authority of the 
Church will be vindicated, and the obser= 
vance of her sentences enforced on all her 
office-bearers: When, in the year 1838, 
the General Assembly resolved that they 
would,aT ALL HAZARDS, maintain the spirit- 
ual jurisdiction committed to the Church 
by her Great Head, they also resolved 
that they would firmly enforce obedience 
to the same. The Church will, doubtless, 
maintain that forbearance, and that calm 
* deliberation, free from all haste or rash- 
ness, which she has hitherto displayed ! 
but she will likewise evince that firm de- 
termination to maintain the honour and 
authority of her Lord and Master, which has 
marked her proceedings in thisvita/ conflict. 

“ We trust we need not warn you against 
accepting sealing ordinances at the hands 
of those unhappy men, who, having been 
deprived of all power to administer the 
same, by deposition, in the name and by 
the authority of Curist our Lord, from 
the office and functions of the ministry, 
rest their claim to exercise such power on 
the sentence and authority of the Court 
of Session alone. On ordinances so ad- 
ministered, we have no warrant to expect 
a blessing. The validity of baptism, ad- 
ministered by these men, cannot be admit- 
ted by the Church; their dispensing of 
the sacrament of the Supper can only be 
deemed a desecration of that holy ordi- 
nance on the part of them and of all who 
partake of it; while the accepting of 
sealing ordinances at their hands, is in 
itself a withdrawal from the communion 
of the Church of Scotland. We expect 
better things of you—things not tending 
to division and schism and the despising 
of God’s ordinances, but tending to the 
unity and peace of the Church! !” 

It would be a waste of time to ex- 
patiate on the absurdity of this address, 
or on the papistical spirit, both of ambi- 
tion for power and mysterious sanctity, 
which it displays. The ministra- 
tions, forsooth, of the Strathbogie 
ministers are no longer valid, because, 
for fulfilling the conditions of their es- 
tablishment, they have been deposed, 
by men who, in that very act of depo- 
sition, if not sooner, forfeited before 
God and man every honest title to 
hold the offices of established minis- 
ters, which alone authorised them to 
pronounce their sentence. 
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It will be remembered that this 
Commission is expressly extended to 
the settlement of the parish of Auch- 
terarder, as a vacant parish, and is 
thus in direct violation of the judg- 
ment of the House of Lords in that 
case. 

Is it not strange to say, that the 
men who have done and instigated 
these things are protestants and_ pres- 
byterians? Is it not stranger still that 
the clergy who concur in them are 
themselves the nominees of patrons, 
deriving right to their “parishes and 
places in the General Assembly from 
the law of patronage in its old unmiti- 
gated form, without a dream about 
the veto, or a doubt about intrusion ? 
Retaining the offices which they have 
thus acquired, they make use of those 
offices to exclude others who seek ad- 
mission in the same way, and they say 
it is an encroachment on their spiritual 
independence to enforce against them 
that very law which alone gives them 
the opportunity of now resisting it. 

One other word on the relinquish- 
ment of the temporalities. When we 
hear the Church professing, on the one 
hand, to renounce the temporalities of 
vacant benefices, and find, on the other, 
that those very temporalities, however 
long the vacancy may endure, are 
claimed in other proceedings as a per- 
quisite of this same Church for the 
widows and children of its members, 
the whole plea assumes the aspect of 
a juggle that would be ludicrous if it 
were not discreditable. Whether 
there should or should not be legisla- 
tion on any other point, here at least 
a remedy should be applied, if the law 
should ever be found to sanction such 
a claim. 

We rejoice to think that the ex- 
travagant pretensions of the Church 
party, which we have here endeavour- 
ed to expose, have excited no sym- 
pathy throughout the country, -and 
that their efforts to obtain a body of 
representatives to support their cause 
in Parliament have utterly failed. 
They overlooked the fact, that the 
Reformation had occurred, and that 
the sanctity of the priestly character 
is not an element in the Presbyterian 
creed. They forgot that we have 
been taught to regard them as the 
ministers of religion, not as the oracles’ 
of God. The Bible and the standards 
of our faith are open to all, as well as 
to them, and while we cheerfully and 
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respectfully listen to their religious 
expositions and exhortations, and re- 
ceive the sacred ordinances at their 
hands, we will firmly resist the slightest 
attempt on their part to exceed their 
province, or, by adding new doctrines 
to the simple truths of scripture, or 
promulgating new interpretations of 
what is old, to subject us, in matters 
of temporal interest or ecclesiastical 
expediency, to any other dominion 
than that of our own reason. 

We repeat, that the advocates of the 
spiritual - independence of the Church 
have nowhere been successful in the 
-late elections in Scotland. In Had- 
dington, in Wick, in Kilmarnock, in 
Glasgow, the burghs of Scotland have 
given their verdict, and have rejected 
the men who professed, or approached 
most nearly to, extreme Non-intrusion 
principles, even though possessing 
many separate ‘claims on the sup- 
port of their constituencies. Of 
the Glasgow candidates, Campbell 
went as far as possible in favour of 
the Church’s assertion of her inde- 
pendence. Oswald and Dennistoun, 


though favourable to the abolition of 
patronage, which is a totally different 
matter, declared themselves strongly 
opposed to the Church's claims. They 


declined to support the Duke of Ar- 
gyll’s bill, and stood out for the au- 
thority of the law. In answer to a 
question by the Anti-Patronage So- 
ciety, which was answered by Campbell 
in the affirmative, Oswald replied, ¢ I 
am of opinion that all persons are 
bound to yield obedience to the exist- 
ing laws, and that the deposition of 
the seven Strathbogie ministers is 
illegal.” The answer of Dennistoun 
was, * I would allow the civil courts 
to maintain and enforce their present 
powers, in reference to the Estab- 
lished Church, and would insist upon 
the restoration of the seven deposed 
ministers of Strathbogie.” Oswald 
and Dennistoun were returned by a 
considerable majority, and it is gener- 
ally admitted that Campbell’s Non- 
intrusion professions were even injuri- 
ous to his success. 

In Edinburgh, the other great strong- 
hold of Non-intrusionism, the party 
were compelled to submit to be repre- 
sented by Mr Macaulay, who ably ex- 
posed the inadmissibility of their claims 
toindependence ; and few probably will 
think that the point of Mr Macaulay's 
morning observations was taken off 
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by some supposed generalities that he 
is said to have conceded to them at 
night, and of which, the most remark- 
able is his affirmative answer to the 
question, whether he was disposed to 
allow the law to take its course with- 
out legislative enactment. 

In the counties, we have already 
adverted to the triumph of Cumming 
Bruce in Elgin, and the discomfiture 
of Dunlop in Bute. Nowhere, either 
in burghs or counties, have these pre- 
sumptuous men secured one repre- 
sentative who is likely to serve the 
purpose to which they truly look—+that 
of making all politics subservient to 
ecclesiastical ambition and intrigue. 
Renfrew will perhaps be pointed to as 
an example of the contrary. But 
every body knows that Renfrew was 
gained by other influences; and even if 
a petty cabal should be found to turn 
the scale in a nicely balanced contest, 
this is no evidence of their general 
weight or importance. From Ren- 
frew, however, one important truth is 
deducible. It is not merely for non- 
intrusion, or for the Duke of Argyll’s 
bill, that these ecclesiastical dema- 
goguescontend. Mr Mure was ready 
to support that bill, but did not there- 
by secure the support of the dominant 
Church party. The object of that 
party is obviously nothing short of 
power—tle power, indeed, to deter- 
mine, without appeal, what their power 
shall be. 

We cannot help, in this place, di- 
recting a single observation to some 
of our brethrenin the north of Ireland, 
who are apt to think, that because 
they are also Presbyterians, they can 
easily form an opinion on this import- 
ant question. Of all menin the world, 
however, they are the least in a situa- 
tion to understand it, and the most 
likely, by. their own natural feelings, 
to be misled regarding its merits. 
They think that the privileges they 
possess themselves belong necessarily 
also to the Church of Scotland. . But 
they forget the distinctions that exist 
between us and them. They are not 
an established church. They are pos- 
sessed, indeed, of certain pecuniary 
endowments ; but these have not been 
qualified by any condition as to their 
duties in regard to the admission of 
ministers. So far as the State is con- 
cerned, they have been left free as air 
tofillup, orleave vacant, as they please, 
the spiritual cures which they have . 
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voluntarily instituted. They know 
nothing of patronage, and have ever 
refused to recognize it. When once 
they shall have submitted themselves 
to an express statutory obligation, to 
receive and admit the qualified pre- 
.sentees of lay patrons, or when they 
havesupposed themselves placed under 
that obligation, they may then reason 
upon the subject. It is probable that 
many of the Irish Presbyterians would 
Steadily decline to subject themselves 
to such conditions. But why should 
they shrink from doing so, unless on 
the fuoting that by once accepting 
them, they would be bound in honour 
and honesty to fulfilthem? We can 
pardon in our Irish friends something 
of that confusion of ideas, from which 
éven the northern portion of the Sister 
Isie is not exempt. But a little re- 
flection must convince them all, that 
an unestablished presbyterian church 
is a thing essentially different from a 
presbyterian church established by sta- 
tutes, and which, in its very establish- 
ment, has consented to the recognition 
of lay patronage, and cannot read the 
charter of its legal rights without 
reading also the stringent clause which 
rivets its obligations. The conscien- 
tious Irish Presbyterians, who would 
refuse to accept of such conditions, 
because they would not agree to fulfil 
them, cannot approve of the conduct 
of those who refuse to fulfil them, 
after having already accepted of them. 
While we feel convinced that the 
immoral and destructive doctrines of 
the Non. instrusion league are nowhere 
gaining ground in the country, we 
see, at the same time, that they are 
doing much mischief to the Church, 
to the cause of éstablishments, and 
to religion itself. The efficiency 
and legitimate influence of pastors is 
diminished by their being placed, on 
such subjects, in opposition to their 
flocks. Theschemes which the Church 
has set on foot for diffusing reli- 
gious instruction at home and abroad 
ate languishing for want of support. 
The more wealthy and reflecting are 
alienated from her interests. The 
poorer classes are not conciliated, and 
yet are encouraged in those tend- 
encies which are most nafural to 
their condition—discontent with their 
situation, and jealousy of their su- 
periors. It is indeed melancholy to 
see those whom the State has chosen 
as the teachers of peace, becoming 
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abettors of agitation, and ‘holding 
out an example, which, to the popu- 
lar mind at least, is only intelligible - 
as inculeating resistance to the law. 

In what manner are these evils to 
be remedied? By a legislative mea- 
sure, or how otherwise? We confess 
we doubt the propriety of any lepis- 
lation at present. We see no pros- 
pect of a measure being carried that 
would satisfy at once the reasonable 
part of the community and the majo- 
rity of the Church, and we are unwilling 
as yet that eny coercive enactment 
should be passed against them. We 
were dispozed to consider very favour- 
ably the bill of Lord Aberdeen, though 
we doubted whether its provisions did 
notgive more power to the Church than 
she was entitled to obtain. But lat- 
terly we have inclined rather to the 
opinion of Lord Melbourne, that the 
fever should be allowed to run its 
course, provided, however, it be sub- 
jected to the usual anti-phlogistic 
treatment which such cases require. 
We disapprove entirely of the direct 
or indirect encouragement which the 
contumacious party have already re- 
ceived from the Government in the dis- 
tribution of patronage and otherwise: 
and we think it indispensable that to 
that system an instant termination 
should be put. 

Independently of the general prin- 
ciple, that extraordinary measures 
should not be resorted to, while they 
can be avoided, we think that, in the 
present position of things, an ob- 
stacle to legislation has arisen, which 
is not likely for some time to be either 
removed or overcome. We allude to 
that which forms a most important part 
of Sir Robert Peel’s views, as stated 
at his interview with the Duke of 
Argyll and certain delegates of the 
Church. The point to which we re- 
fer is explained in the following para- 
graphs of Sir Robert Peel's letter, 
containing an account of that inter- 
view :— 

©] observed, that even if I were to 
admit (which I could not) that the 
provisions of that bill were in them- 
selves wholly unexceptionable, still 
that they were prospective only ; and 
that I did not think the House of 
Lords would consent merely to —_ 
late for the future, if the General Ags 
sembly should persist in its claim of 
authority to depose ministers’ of thé” 
Church, upon this ground—that those 
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-ministers had obeyed the law as in- 
terpreted by the Supreme Court in 
Scotland, and by the House of Lords, 
on ati appeal preferred to that tribunal 
at the instance of the Church of Scot- 
land. 

‘«s That I presumed that the right to 
depose ministers involved substantial- 
ly the right to deprive them of the 
privileges and emoluments attached 
by law to their parochial cures, and 
that it appeared to me—if such penal- 
ties could be inflicted for the cause 
assigned—the authority of the Church 
over the statute law and civil tribunals 
of the country would be paramount 
even in matters of a civil and tempo- 
ral nature. 

«“ That I thought such a claim on 
the part of the Church of Scotland 
would greatly diminish, if not altoge- 
ther destroy, any advantage that might 
have been hoped for from merely pro- 
spective Jegislation; and that new 
causes of difference, and new conflicts 
of authority, not provided for by such 
legislation, would very soon oveur.” 

We conceive that the difficulties 
here stated must cease to exist before 
the legislature can interfere further in 
the matter, in so far at least as any 
healing measure is concerned; and 
we have already said that we are averse 
to adopt, as long as we can aveid it, 
any measure of coercion. We attach 
so much importance to these prelimi- 
nary questions, that we must be .al- 
lowed to develope somewhat fully our 
views regarding them. 

Before passing a new legislative 
measure regarding the Church, we 
must distinctly understand the effect 
and consequences of what we are to 
do. We must know upon what foot- 
ing we.are to legislate, and how the 
proposed enactment is to be carried 
into operation. 

More particularly, we must have it 
clearly ascertained by what tribunal 
any statutes regarding the Established 
Church, whether past or future, are 
to be interpreted, if any dispute arise 
regarding them. We must have that 
question determined as a general and 
vital principle. If the Church is to 
claim in any respect the power of in- 
terpreting such statutes in competi- 
tion with the civil courts, or to. the 
exclusion of those courts, we must 
either now make up our minds to con- 
cede that general claim, which no ra- 
tional statesman will ever do, or we 
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lowed and put to silence. 
Further, we must explicitly under- 
stand whether the Church is to claim 


‘the right to disregard the interpreta- 


tion of statutes as declared by the 
civil courts, and is to assert the power 
to depose ministers for disobeying the 
statute law as so interpreted. We 
eare little whether such deposition is to 
involve the loss of the benefice or not. 
The permission to deposed ministers 
to retain their emoluments, might re- 
move or mitigate our feeling for them 
as individuals, but would make no dif- 
ference on our views as to the politi- 
cal question. We require to know 
this fact, whether, in the event of 
the civil courts interpreting any sta- 
tute in a manner different from 
the wishes of the Church, the Church 
is to claim the power of deposing 
ministers who obey the law, and 
of thereby either depriving them of 
their livings, or of separating the en- 
dowment from the spiritual office. In 
either way, we conceive it clear that 
such pretensions must be disallowed 
by the legislature, as incompatible 
both with social peace and with the 
principle of an Establishment ; and if 
the legislature and the majority of the 
Church are at variance upon this vital 
point, it is needless to proceed further, 
Any pacification that may be thus at- 
tempted will be hollow and transient. 
The sole effect of the concession will 
be to postpone and aggravate the 
struggle which must ultimately ensue, 
and which can only terminate either 
in the submission of the Church to its 
statutory duties, as explained by the 
civil courts, or in the prostration of 
the civil power at the foot of ecclesi» 
astical tyranny. 

The question here noticed, does not 
now arise in an abstract shape. We 
have not now to deal with vague pre- 
tensions and protests, with vain va~ 
pourings, and verba jactantia, with 
which the clergy may be indulged, as 
a salvo to their scruples, and which 
the State, while they remain as “ wing- 
ed words,’ can afford to smile at and 
despise. The arrogant assumptions 
of hierocracy have assumed a tangible 
and a terrible reality in the Strathbogie 
deposition—a _ proceeding of which 
it is difficult to say whether it be 
more cruel in its execution or more ca- 
lamitous in its probable consequences. 
An act of such flagrant invasion of 
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the law, of such palpable subversion 
of the establishment cannot be over- 
looked by the legislature, if the legis- 
‘Jature is again to legislate for the 
‘Church. It sees before its eyes how 
its former enactments have been 
treated; it sees how its existing 
arrangements for uniting cures and 
éndowments have been respected. 
The legislature may, without any in- 
terference on its part, leave the par- 
ties who have so acted to the strong 
arm of the judicial power. But if the 
legislature is to interfere at all, it can- 
not overlook the past in providing for 
the future, where the two are so inse- 
parably linked together in principle 
and in practical operation. 

If the majesty of the law is not to be 
surrendered, it is of course impossible 
that the deposed ministers can be sacri- 
ficed, or any arrangement recognised 
that does not proceed on the footing of 
their still possessing their original 
status. 

It is in vain to say, as has been 
attempted, that there is no probability 
of any future question or collision be- 
tween the Church and the law, if such 
a bill as the Duke of Argyll’s were 
now topass. The man must be very 


inexperienced, or very disingenuous, 


who assumes that any statute can be 
enacted in which ambiguities may not 
exist, or may not be raised by the con- 
flict of opposing interests: and the le- 
gislature is not likely to act in such 
deplorable ignorance of its duties and 
difficulties. 

But, in the present case, and after 
passing any act which left the claims 
of the Church untouched, a plain and 
palpable cause of collision might imme- 
diately occur. Suppose a majority of 
the Assembly to declare patronage to 
be contrary to the “ headship,”” and 
refuse to induct the presentees of lay 
patrons—and not only so, but to de- 
‘pose, as they now do, any members of 
presbytery who shall discharge their 
duty to the state in this respect ? Such 
a state of things is not unlikely to oc- 
cur, if the present spirit of the Church 
is encouraged, and it might be defend- 
ed by the very arguments now urged 
in the name of spiritual independence. 
Weshould then stand precisely in the 
situation which we at present occupy, 
or rather we should be in a much worse 
position: and should find too late, how 
vain it is to legislate upon undefined 
principles, for a body which further 
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concession may make strongerin its re- 
sistance, but which, according to its 
own pretensions, no obligation can ever 
bind to the performance of its duties, 
We think, then, that the cure of 
these lamentable mischiefs must be 
left to time, to the law, and to the in- 
fluence of public opinion. The arm 
of civil authority is powerful and 
not easily wearied. The withdrawal 
of encouragement on the part of Go. 
vernment will abate the fervour of an 
enthusiasm which is not altogether 
blind to personal considerations : and 
the clergy will at last learn that 
where they can command no popular 
support they can possess no influence. 
All classes of men must in the end 
combine against the nuisance with 
which we are at present threatened. 
Those who revere the constitution 
of the country must desire to see the 
law enforced. Those who are lovers 
of liberty must abhor the. encroach. 
ments of irresponsible power. The 
adversaries of an Establishment can- 
not wish to see it invested with an 
arbitrary and anomalous authority. 
Its friends must lament that its pre- 
tensions by exciting the alarm of every 
well regulated government, should 
render it doubtful whether it can be 
trusted with any authority at all. 
In the doctrines of the Church-ma- 
jority, the statesman will discern the 
expanding germs of social discord and 
dissolution, while the simplest private 
citizen must understand their direct 
tendency to unsettle the foundation of 
his dearest rights. The man of hon- 
our will not suffer the conditions of a 
contract to remain unfulfilled by those 
who profit by its advantages. The 
religious man must shudder to hear 
the most sacred sanctions of Christian- 
ity desecrated by an unholy and pro- 
miscuous use, and the obligations of 
faith and doctrine confounded with 
the squabbles of ecclesiastical politics. 
We trust, that ere long, these in- 
fluences will produce their effect, that 
we shall look back on our present 
troubles, as on a feverish dream, and 
that the Church of Scotland will re- 
sume her place, and regain her use- 
fulness, as the equal instructress of 
rich and poor, the nurse of piety and 
peace, and the constitutional sup- 
orter of that civil authority, which 
is itself founded on the ordinances of 
God, for the temporal and spiritual 
benefit of man,’ 
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TRAITS AND TENDENCIES OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Lirerary Criticism, when plied re- 
gularly as a business, and allowed to 
become a habit, is a very barren and 
also a very dangerous affair. For as 
we do not live to anatomize our bodies, 
or eat to understand the chemistry of 
chyle, so we do not read books or look 
at pictures for the purpose of criticiz- 
ing, but for the purpose of enjoying 
them. A sensible man, indeed, may— 
must make his remark on what he 
sees and feels; but he will do so ac- 
cidentally as it were, and without pre- 
tence, not formally and in the style of 
a separate business. It is not every 
man, moreover, who is entitled even to 
drop casual remarks on what he sees ; 
we must first serve a long apprentice- 
ship of seeing and comparing. before 
our speaking can serve any purpose 
but to publish our own folly. ‘ Judge 
not, that ye be not judged.” The 
spirit of this grand precept applies to 
intellectual almost as much as to moral 
judgments. Young minds beginning 
with criticism, generally ripen into 
conceit, and end in ignorance; as 
the most that criticism can achieve, 
even with those whom it does not ut- 
terly pervert, is to give a sort of dia- 
lectical nimbleness to the mere under- 
standing, while it leaves the general 
intellectual character destitute of all 
real basis, and barren of all vital gran- 
deur. A clever critic takes up an 
idea like a sword, and fences with it 
to the admiration of many; a great 
man enters into every idea as it were 
into a temple, and worships; and, like 
all trae worshippers, worships often- 
times best when he worships in secret 
and in silence. With small ideas a 
clever critic may succeed in playing 
off a fine game of words to inferior 
men; but when he attempts to lay 
hold of large thoughts, he is like a 
dog snapping at the air. In vain, in- 
deed, do we apply criticism of any 
kind to the highest creations. God 
gave us these like a sea to swim in; 
and when we swim not in them we are 


intellectually dead, and have only a 
name to live, how learnedly soever we 
may talk. Literature in itself, apart from 
life and nature, of which it is the mere 
reflection, is a thing altogether unin- 
telligible ; and a literature of litera- 
ture, a systematic science of criticism, 
a formal architecture of the rules of 
the beautiful, attempted to be raised 
up by the mere understanding out of 
written. books, will at best represent a 
botanist’s hortus siccus, which a learn- 
ed eye may microscopize to all eter- 
nity, and never be able to gain the 
simple conception of a green field. 
All attempts to explain literature out 
of literature alone, will never lift a 
man above the perfection of a delicate 
fingering: a mere critical, a mere 
literary man, we may say, is merely— 
a pedant. No man ever got from a 
book the key to understand a book. 
Biblical criticism has saved few souls, 
and literary criticism has made few 
poets. The most that the one can do 
is to clip the noisy wings of a rambling 
religiosity ; the most that the other 
can do is to prevent sounding sumphs 
from deceiving themselves and the 
public into the conceit, that they are 
sage singers ; and now and then, also, 
to give a friendly hint to a real artist, 
that he do not look so strenuously 
upward as to forget the stone at his 
feet, on which he is about te stumble. 
Such is the humble office of criticism. 

It is one of the most ominous 
and least healthy symptoms of modern 
German literature, (for we exclude 
the Niebelungen and the Minnesinger 
as belonging to a practically isolated 
world,) that as it ushered itself into 
existence some eighty years ago with 
Lessing’s lancet, so now it seems 
hewing itself to death with Menzel’s 
hatchet ;—not that either Lessing or 
Menzel are personally to blame in 
the matter ; they were both of them 
made for better things, and have, in 
fact, achieved better things than mere 
criticism; but their literary battles 
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have been forced upon them, like Na- 
poleon’s wars, by a peculiar train of 
circumstances; only we must say, 
that the circumstances which forced 
such bloody work were necessarily 
bad. In Lessing’s case the cause of 
the evil is manifest. Germany had 
lain bleeding and exhausted, the vic- 
tim of her own dissensions, since the 
unsatisfactory peace of Westphalia. 
She had no native strength to do any 
thing, and, of course, fell an easy vic- 
tim, intellectually as well as physi- 
cally, to the dazzling superiority of 
Louis X1V.: in this palsied and en- 
feebled condition Lessing found her, 
looking, nevertheless, very dignified 
—a starched caricature of French 
courtliness—utterly insensible to her 
own native worth, utterly false to her 
own native character. There was no 
remedy left but the surgeon's ;  mit- 
tatur sanguis pleno rivo,’—out with the 
old corrupt blood, that there may be 
room for the new. Lessing was forced 
‘to waste a great part of his vigour in 
eutting down gigantic dolls, in unrob- 
ing lay-figures, solemnly frilled and 
farbelowed, to look like breathing men. 
“He protested the first in Europe, and 
with true old Teutonie independence, 
against the French dynasty of Vol- 
taire ; in that man he annihilated all 
clever shallowness: in numberless 
adversaries at home, he caused pre- 
tenceful pedantry, if not to blush with 
‘ shame, (for of this it is seldom ca- 
pable,) at least to roar with ineffective 
rage. Menzel, again, in these latter 
days, had a nobler, but, in some re- 
spects, not a less dangerous enemy to 
contend with. He found the poetry 
of petty princedom, the true German 
ideal of the eighteenth century, incar- 
‘ nated in Goethe; and two-thirds of 
the German people in the nineteenth 
century blindly worshipping this in- 
carnation. Asa genuine son of this 
new century—as a man in whom the 
grand national inspiration of 1813 had 
found a literary representative, Men- 
zel was impelled to a debut in the 
shape of a rude, slashing anti-Goethian 
criticism, more beneficial to the public 
mind of his nation, than favourable to 
the healthy development of his own 
intellect, or calculated to impress stran- 
gers with large ideas of what was to 
be expected from the young German 
genius of the present age. He has, 
however, like Lessing, laboured man- 
fully for moredurable laurels than those 
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which a polemical ‘criticism, however 


noisy and however clever, can earn, 
In his ** History of the Germans,” we 
delight to recognise a national work, 
in spirit and in execution second to 
none, perhaps, of which any people 
can boast. 

There is one good thing which 
characterizes not only Menzel’s eriti- 
cism and leanings, but Frederick 
Schlegel’s, Herder’s, and indeed Ger- 
man criticism generally. It is essen- 
tially a searching criticism: a criti- 
cism of men, not of books; of the 
spirit, not of the letter; of the inward 
soul, not of the outward lines ; of great 
general tendencies rather than of par- 
ticular artistical results. One may 
indeed become vague in this region ; 
and, what is worse, distort things fear- 
fully if one idea happens to master 
the mind, as the idea of the middle 
ages mastered Frederick Schlegel, 
and the idea of Germanism generally, 
as opposed to petty princedom, mas- 
ters Menzel; but the criticism of 
tendencies when carried out by men 
who are something more than mere 
praters, always ensures a certain com- 
prehensiveness in the spirit, and a cer- 
tain philosophy in the tone of enquiry, 
which we shall seek for vainly in the 
works of those writers who are fluent 
to discourse of the creations of art, as 
isolated products apart from the in- 
forming genius of the producer. One 
may make a cabinet of shells and 
stones, but not easily construct a cos- 
mogony, without a God. And,as for 
the one-idea men, your Schlegels, 
Owens, Urquharts, et hoc genus omne, 
political as well as literary, they are 
dangerous only to a few fools; for the 
many, led by the healthy instincts of 
nature, disregard them utterly; while 
a select few, whom the world call phi- 
losophers, find, that by allowing the 
extremes of all nonsense to work 
quietly together, by a sort of wise 
chemistry of the brain sense is invari- 
ably the result. The fact of the matter 
is, that the German critics are, of all 
species of that ill-favoured genus, the 
least to be suspected, because they 
criticise, for the most part, with the 
heart as much as with the head, by a 
grand speculative intuition more than 
by a precise hair-splitting under- 
standing, with a glowing imaginative 
sympathy as much as with that nice, 
fastidious, priggish thing which we 
used to write essays on, called TasTE. 
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Another thing that deserves to be 
noticed in respect of German criticism 
is this, that their “ asthetical” discus- 
sions are a sort of parliamentary de- 
bates which they indulge in, de omni- 
bus rebus et quibusdam aliis, to com- 
pensate for newspapers and a house 
of commons, which Prince Metternich 
and the King of Prussia, putting a 
politic interpretation upon the 13th 
and 18th articles of the act of Confe- 
deration, are agreed that they are not 
entitled to. We are not, therefore, 
to be surprised if, in books of Ger- 
man criticism, instead of the standard 
topics in which Blair and Kames de- 
light, a strange jumble entertains us. 
Aristocracy and democracy, feudal- 
ism and citizenship, as variously 
handled from Montesquieu to Toc- 
queville, the Archbishop of Cologne, 
and the Archbishop of Posen, old 
Lutherans in Lisboite, and new Pie- 
tists in Dresden, the King of Ba- 
varia’s architectural mania, and the 
Elector of Hessia’s civil list, the King 
of Hanover’s Prusso-mania, and the 
European Russophobia, the emanci- 
pation of the Jews and the emancipa- 
tion of women—and tossed through 
these sublime themes a battledoor and 
shuttlecock game of “ genial” per- 
sonalities touching Henry Heine, Lud- 
wig Borne, Ludwig Wienbarg, Karl 
Gutzkow, Wolfgang Menzel, and all 
the other scribbling notabilities of the 
hour—all this belongs to the wide pro- 
- vince of Deutsche critik—and, however 
crude the conglomerate may appear, 
it is certainly more edifying to hear 
plain Herr Herrmann Marggraff philo- 
sophizing on the social condition of 
women, than Herr Augustus Wilhelm 
von Schlegel eriticising a bad rhyme 
in Schiller, 

There is one unfortunate accident, 
however, of these recent German wri- 
ters on German literature ; their dis- 
cussions are so completely what we 
have termed them, a substitute for 
native newspapers and parliamentary 
debates, and partake so largely of the 
polemical, local, and ephemeral cha- 
racter of such productions, that it is 
not easy for strangers to understand 
the position from which they are writ- 
ten, or the references and allusions 
with which they are replete. One 
must have lived long not merely in the 
literary, but also, and mainly, in the 
political element of German life, in 
order to understand Menzel, and to 
be able on so many necessary occa- 
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sions to temper wisely his judgments 
when they are violent, and to correct 
them when they are distorted. So 
with Gutzkow, Wienbarg, Marggraff, 
&c., a thousand personal literary 
feuds, as well as complieated politi- 
cal relations interfere between the 
English reader and the true state of 
the case. We have thought it better, 
therefore, in attempting a rapid out- 
line of the main traits and tendencies 
of German literature, to shake our- 
selves free from our recent German 
guides altogether, and endeavour, 
from our own English position, to 
give an independent survey of so dis- 
turbed a region, The attempt on 


‘our part, we are aware, is not without 


rashness; but the daily imcreasing 
number of German students, many of 
whom know neither what nor where- 
fore they are studying, and the faei- 
lity which our periodical press affords 
of propagating partial and imperfect 
views of so important a subject, have 
induced us to attempt giving the en- 
quiring student a sort of birds’-eye 
view of this province, which may be 
of use till the literary world is favoured 
with something more satisfactory. We 
scarcely think that we are attempting 
a work of supererogation ; for of the 
two writers who have done most to 
enlighten the English misd on this 
subject, Thomas Carlyle is at once 
too scattered in his form to be within 
the reach of the many, and too much 
enveloped in the atmosphere of Ger- 
many to be eapable of exhibiting it 
impartially, or even intelligibly, (in 
some respects,) to the English intel- 
lect; while Professor Wolff’s admir- 
able essay in the Atheneum is still 
the work of a German, who cannot be 
supposed perfectly to understand the 
necessities, or to appreciate the sym- 
pathies of an Englishman in reference 
to so complicated a matter. 

Of the four grand influences which 
affect a literature—race, geography, 
church and state, we shall proceed from 
the last, because, in the present case, it 
is the most potent, and the most preg- 
nant in contrasts and characteristies, 

* Of all things in the world,” said 
oracular old Goethe, ‘the most uncon- 
genial to art are politics and theolo- 
gy: such characters as Plato, Luther, 
and Coriolanus, make me shrink back 
with a mystical repugnance.” O the 
arch old German! -Who said that he : 
was a Greek? Aischylus wrote The a 
Persians; but he also fought at Sala..." 
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mis, and was a practical politician and 
patriot of the best kind. Not so 
Goethe, the German, or rather the 
Weimarian, for he knew and acknow- 
ledged no Germany ; and his patrio- 
tism consisted in preaching Johann 
von Miiller’s gospel, that Napoleon 
‘Was a dainwv, not to be conquered by 
mortal men, and in making profound 
obeisances, and looking sublimely sub- 
missive before every titled baronial or 
ducal Von in the Holy Roman Em- 
pire; while Beethoven, with most 
un-German impudence, crushing his 
hat on his head, buttoning his coat, 
and joining his hands behind his back, 
marched up at Téplitz right on to the 
face of Kaiser Franz, and all the 
starred dignitaries of Vienna. The 
state in Germany is supreme, and the 
reverence of the state in the minds of 
men supreme, accordingly ; so Goethe, 
when heexpressed his horror of Luther 
and Coriolanus, however ridiculous 
the conjunction may appear to us, 
merely expressed the arch loyalty and 
religious submissiveness of his German 
nature. There is nothing goes deeper 
into German character, and into Ger- 
man literature, thanthis. Statesman. 


ship in Germany is a science prac- 
tised exclusively by men thereto sys- 


tematically trained, as lawyers with 
us are trained to the practice of the 
law; and a regular German, like 
Goethe, will no more think of inter- 
meddling with politics, than a sensible 
man in this country would dream of 
writing out the title-deeds to his own 
estate. The working of this on Ger- 
mr literature is most manifold, and 
«ost penetrating; for however we 
may refuse to have any thing to do 
vith politics, politics will unquestion- 
ably have to do with us. Church and 
we. *otain all men, and bind them 
dv. 2 with a strong grateful necessity, 
as space and time contain and limit 
the universe. Howthen do the abso- 
lute governments, the exclusive, court, 
and aristocratic influences of Ger- 
many, mould and modify the national 
mind, and with it the national litera- 
ture? First, manifestly by exclusion 
from a pre-occupied sphere. Politics, 
and whatsoever smacks of them, being 
reserved for the special. practical sci- 
ence of the statesman, is necessarily 
excluded from that common floating 
capital of ideas which we call litera- 
ture. Nothing, accordingly, will be 
found better deserving of study, than 

the German law-books—the Aus- 
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trian and Prussian particularly—no- 
thing more trifling and inane than a 
German newspaper. No man who 
habitually reads and digests the con- 
tents of an English newspaper, can 
be called an uneducated man. The 
daily reading and talking about pub- 
lic affairs is the best practical educa- 
tion which the mind can receive; and 
because practical it is manly, practice 
being the end of all manhvod. But 
the evil does not stop with the news- 
papers ;—memoir writing, and con- 
temporary history, and history gener- 
ally, by indirect operation is power- 
fully modified, weakened, and some- 
times altogether annihilated, by the in- 
fluence of the German system. For, 
when the principle of government 
is, that to allow popular interference 
in matters of government is only to 
admit bungling, it is a necessary con- 
sequence, that not merely babbling 
Parliaments shall not be allowed, 
but babbling fools in other public 
places also shall cease; i. e., with- 
out the censorship of the press, an 
unlimited monarchy is inconsistent 
with the principle of its own vitality, 
and can hardly exist. Accordingly, 
we find that.in Prussia and in Austria, 
a very strict censorship is constantly 
exercised; and that the greater free« 
dom in this regard which may exist in 
Berlin, in Wirtemburg, and in Sax- 
ony, is continually liable to be curtail- 
ed; and has once and again, during the 
last twenty years, been most sensibly 
curtailed by the overriding influence of 
Austrian and Prussian counsels at 
Frankfort. The effect of this system 
upon historical literature deserves to 
be well noted by the student. For the 
public men in many cases will not 
speak, (“‘ I have an office merely, no 
opinion,” ) and the private men dare 
not speak ; so that between these two 
negatives, it is often only by the aid 
of cunning combinations, and shrewd 
genius, that a person not personally 
concerned in any recent matters of 
German history can arrive at the 
truth. No man can blame Prince 
Metternich for giving a deaf ear to 
the proposal which has more than 
once been made to him, that the pro- 
ceedings of the Frankfort Diet should 
be made public in detail ;—enough 
that the result be published ; it were 
the most absurd and preposterous con- 
duct to create a talk and a discontent 
about that which has previously been 
fixed irrevocably in secret council; 
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the aim of government is not to sup- 
ply publicists with the most easy 
materials for writing learned folios, 
but that the people may be well go- 
verned; and asthere is nothing more 
hostile to good government than the 
conceit of the uneducated many, that 
they are entitled to call to account the 
decisions of the skilful few, so nothing 
would be more pernicious to Ger- 
many than the publication of the pa- 
pers laid before Miinch Bellinghau- 
sen, and his coadjutors, at Frankfort. 
So argues Prince Metternich; and it 
is impossible to deny, that on Ger- 
man principles, he argues with perfect 
justice. Meanwhile, however, Ger- 
man history languishes both at home 
and abroad ; state documents are bot- 
tled up, and private memoirs, (witness 
Arndt, and von Ense,) are generally 
blank on those very points where we 
wished them to speak out. Nor does 
this affect contemporary history only ; 
it is not fitting and proper that the 
Prussian youth should be told in some 
popular Plutarch, that one of their 
kings was a stiff old Calvinist, anda drill 
sergeant of grenadiers; that another 
began his life with most unchivalrous 
robbery, ended it with most base theft, 
and was all the while a cold, loveless 
infidel ; that a third was a believer in 
ghosts, and a worshipper of lewd 
women ; and that a fourth (just de- 
parted) might have been most respect- 
able in a private station, but, as a king, 
was great only once in his life, when 
necessity forced great men on_ his 
counsels. If therefore Forster, or any 
other refurbisher of ancient papers, 
shall publish a work revealing the 
secrets of the first King of Prussia’s 
tobacco-room, and the second king’s 
sentry-box, it is not to be expected 
that such boldness shall pass without 
reprimand. And if the Chancellor 
Hardenberg dies in the year 1821, 
leaving behind him valuable memoirs 
of the state of things in Prussia, be« 
tween 1801 and the peace of Tilsit, 
the state seal is immediately clapped 
upon them ; and it isordered that they 
shall not be opened till the year 1850 
—and only then, (we may suppose,) 
if convenient. This state of things, 
no doubt, has its excellences; it ex- 
cludes irreverential gossip, scandal, and 
' evil-speaking—and calumny, which 
is the devil, («Ceres ;) but it also ex- 
cludes truth ; and we, on this side of 
the water, whatever we may be in 
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other matters, are certainly not ¢ one- 
sided,” in our habit of estimating pub- 
lic characters. Fair play and a free 
field are the only tactics, in these mat- 
ters, which John Bull acknowledges ; 
and he canonizes no political saint, 
(according to the pious ecclesiastical 
practice,) without hearing both advo. 
catus diaboli and advocatus Dei fully 
out. 

But are not the Germans great in 
history ? what have Talboys and 
Mr Murray been doing but translat- 
ing German histories for the last dozen 
years? Niebuhr, Heeren, Ranke, 
Rotteck, Neander, Menzel—are these 
men nothing ?—Is it not plain, that 
while we, with our blessed constitution 
of checks and drags, bawling and 
battling, tugging and tearing, are suc- 
ceeding only with the most painful 
exertion to act history after a bung- 
ling fashion, the Germans alone have 
time to write it? Can a man both 
fight the battle, and paint a picture of 
it?—No! the Germans are, in fact, 
better historians than ourselves, and 
must be so; for they alone have lei- 
sure and impartiality, 

This other view of the matter is 
perfectly true; for in literature, no 
more than in science,“ are opposite 
views always, or for the most part, 
contradictory. He who has no news- 
papers to read, and no speeches to 
make at political dinners, can afford 
to become more profound in Tacitus 
and Thucydides. And as a living 
Protestantism and a_ high-pressure 
educational machinery unite in the 
north of Germany to produce an ex- 
traordinary activity of brain, the in- 
quirers into any region of human fates 
will seldom take up a Leipzig cata- 
logue without finding something. (of- 
ten in the shape of the vulgarest 
thesis) that will materially lighten his 
labour. In history, a German is at 
home every where except at home. 

The operation of the censorship in 
Germany is somewhat various and 
complicated, and is influenced by a 
number of considerations that tend 
practically to make the yoke tolerable. 
Herr Marggraff says, that a man may 
print any thing he pleases in Ger. 
many, for if one state will not allow 
the publication, another will; and this 
is so far true, that many books are™ 
published daily in Baden and Wur- 
temburg, of the most. anti-absolutist, 
and even republican character, which, 
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were the Prussian or Austrian police 
omnipotent over the whole confede- 
rated territory, never could have seen 
the light. To judge by the sweeping 
terms of the Carlsbad decrees in 1819, 
and the Frankfort ordinances in 1832, 
a stranger might imagine that the his- 
torico-political literature of Germany 
was a thing altogether as narrow and 
one-sided as the religious literature of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Italy 
and Spain. And, with regard to Aus- 
tria, this notion is no doubt practically 
correct. Butin Prussia we have Pro- 
testantism, which by a silent salutary 
operation widens the sphere of licensed 
thought considerably, in spite of go- 
vernment theories: then comes Fre- 
derick the Great, by no means an ad- 
voeate of a free press in political mat- 
ters, but too enlightened and too 
sensible a man to dream of ruling an 
educated people by a forcible suppres- 
sion of free thought in every character: 
theology, literature, and philosophy 
he left free; and through these re- 
gions, it is no difficult task for a wil- 
ling man to enter into polities. After 
him came, as was natural, under Fre- 
derick William II., a smart reaction of 
religious bigotry ; but the bookselling 
trade was already too strong to be 


put down; it was a very hydra and 


a Briareus. A new phasis of de- 
velopement appeared after the battle 
of Jena; Napoleon was then the cen-- 
sor, and Davoust his prefect of po- 
lice ; but neither Napoleon nor Da- 
voust could read German:- and thus 
many works were published (wit- 
ness those of Arndt) instinct with 
the strong glow of freedom and the 
native pith of independence. In 1813 
again, the King of Prussia himself, 
by calling on his people to strike for 
him, of course allowed them to speak ; 
and Marshal Bliicher, in fact, cele- 
brated his arrival in Dresden by a 
public proclamation, to the effeet that 
he had come to restore to the Saxons 
the liberty of the press! In aceord- 
ance with the same spirit, the Con- 
gress of Vienna promised to the Ger- 
mans that the Diet would take this 
matter into consideration at the first 
convenient opportunity. No doubt 
what the Diet has hitherto done in 
the matter sounds more like slavery 
than liberty of the press; but we men- 
“tion these facts in order to show that 
practically the Germans, and even the 
Prussians, have been so long accus- 
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tomed to a certain latitude in the 
worst times, thaf it would not be wise 
in the Prussian or Austrian govern- 
ments, whatever their wishes may be, 
to attempt carrying matters with too 
high a hand against’ the literary and 
publishing interest. Accordingly, we 
find that a history of the world, in 
nine volumes, by the famous Rotteck, 
recently deceased, inspired throughout 
by the most decided democratic and 
republican principles, has reached a 
fourteenth edition, and traverses the 
length and breadth of Germany (Aus- 
tria perhaps excepted) without chal- 
lenge. Menzel's history of the Ger- 
mans, also, a work carried up to the 
most recent times, and though mode~ 
rate and rational in its tone, yet de- 
cidedly opposed to the principles on 
which the Diet and the Governments 
have acted since the peace, is in every 
body's hands. In fact, with a little 
management, a German historian, 
even of the present moment, though 
he does not over loudly trumpet, may 
contrive to let the truth, in political 
matters, peep out significantly enough 
for such readers as have their senses 
exercised to discern between good and 
evil. Political pamphlets, however, 
directly attacking public persons or 
Government measures, are forbidden 
in all the states. A man may say 
many thiags in a folio that would be 
dangerousin a duodécimo. In general, 
the works that are positively forbidden 
are comparatively few, and one may 
have even these with a little caution 
and trouble. But the grand operation 
of the censorship, so far as the present 
writer has observed, consists in the 
confined and artificial atmosphere 
which it causes the historical writers 
of Germany generally to breathe, and 
in forcing men of keen and discrimi- 
nating senses, in these matters, to con- 
tent themselves with dubious and 
cloudy generalities where a smart 
stroke of detail could alone bring out 
the truth. This, of course, with re- 
gard to modern and native history 
only: in this region the Germans are 
mostly puerile or consumptive, blind, 
bigoted, or pedantic. Far away in 
time and space, they are giants: the 
records of limbo (where the fathers 
and the infants dwell) would supply 
the most innocent materials for their 
historians ; and a Plutarch for the moon 
were the safest work to be undertaken 
by a prudent Berlin biographer. 
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The next literary growth that the 
system of absolutism not only blights 
and palsies, but absolutely annihilates, 
is eloquence: the eloquence of legis- 
lative assemblies, which is the high- 
est ; and the eloquence of public juris- 
prudential discussion, which is the next 
honourable. For the eloquence of the 
pulpit, in variety of theme and in co- 
gency of interest, can compete with 
these two only on great and singular 
occasions. Martin Luther and John 
Knox, with their protestations and 
their preachings, were the sublime 
thunder and lightning of God to pu- 
rify the moral world, in the sixteenth 
century; but the candles of the church, 
in common times, burn quietly to quiet 
worshippers. We prevail, indeed, in 
Scotland, with our democratic church, 
to open our mouths and make a noise 
by virtue of the General Assembly ; 
but they have no such thing in Ger- 
many: and there being no states ex- 
cept in their infancy, and crippled by 
Austrian and Prussian influence, or 
only provincial ones for matters of 
paltry detail, (as in Prussia,) and no 
bar except in the Rhenish provinces, 


where it is very closely tied in Prus- 


sian laces, and a little asthmatic, it 
follows necessarily that there is no 
grand popular eloquence in Germany ; 
that the most they can boast of is a 
few Zollikofers and Schleiermachers— 
elegant preachers,—but that, as a 
people, they are not eloquent, and 
their literature here is almost a blank. 
One consolation they have, and a great 
one: It is a good thing to be Orpheus 
taming the wild beasts with divinest 
music; but it is a better thing to have 
no beasts to tame, or to cage them up 
beforehand, where they may be either 
tamed or not as they please, but can 
do no harm, especially as we see that 
when the bears and grunters of an 
English mob are once up, the wisest 
Orpheus of Lords and Commons will 
often charm in vain to soothe them. 
Another matter is style. The Ger- 
mans cannot speak, and for this rea- 
son mainly, they cannot write. Ifthe 
late King of Prussia, instead of a uni- 
versity at Berlin or Bonn, had, or 
could have, established a national par- 
liament in the capital, we should not 
have waited long for a philosophy 
more intelligible than Hegel’s, and 
men would have written history less 
profoundly, perchance, but more le- 
gibly than Niebuhr. Goethe said (in 
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one of his edifying ciscourses to Eck- 
ermann) that an Englishman, gua 
Englishman, always writes well; that 
is to say, he writes clearly, distinetly, 
and energetically—which are the main 
qualities of a good style. It is noto- 
rious, on the other hand, that the 
Germans, as a nation, cannot write. 
How comes this? First, no doubt 
there is something weighty and ele- 
phantine in their whole nature, whieh 
strives in vain to attain the graceful 
agility and strength of the squirrel 
and the tiger. But we Britons are 
also of the Teuton stock. So we must 
even come back to the great wantin 
Germany, the want of public life, of 
free independent action in societys.as 
the real cause of that heavy, painful 
wading which so many of us have 
felt in our first experience of German 
books. In a university a man will 
never learn to write. It is our news- 
paper-wars and our hustings speeches 
that have taught us to use the pen. 
To speak to or write for the masses, 
you must express yourself intelligibly 
at least, which is more than many fa- 
mous German authors have done, or 
endeavoured to do; above all, you 
must speak directly a¢ the thing, with- 
out circumlocution or involution of 
any kind, with quarterstaff or small- 
sword, or simply boxing, which is one 
of the most characteristic of English 
things, and believed in Germany to 
be as essential to a John Bull as a 
horn is to a natural bull. Also, when 
we speak to the masses and to the 
general human heart, we must speak 
dramatically, and eschew abstraction. 
Hence ‘our Scotts and our Shak- 
speares—hence the raciness, briskness, 
freshness, vividness, energy, and power, 
not only of our common novelists and 
romancers, as compared with the Ger- 
mans, but of our daily talk, and of our 
vulgarest newspaper paragraphs and 
cheapest magazine articles. On the 
other hand, consider the German style; 
the style of university men and tenth- 
heaven philosophers. Observethedense 
smoke coming out of that funnel ; 
with what sublime (truly sublime) 
voluminosities it winds, and wreathes, 
and whirls, and rolls, and then dis- 
persesinto—nothing! Something sueh 
is the similitude of some German styles, 
and the result of some German philo~ 
sophies. But it is not always so plea- 
sant, or 80 poetical. What throes 
would it not cost a plain-spoken direct 
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Englishman to construct some of Im- 
manuel Kant’s sentences in the Critik, 
labouring, as they do, like an ill-con- 
structed steam-engine, grandly clum- 
sy, trailing slowly along like a half- 
created antediluvian crocodile, sepa- 
rating itself scarcely from the primeval 
slime; with a soul in the body most 
uncomfortably lodged, staring stonily, 
or with a stiff petrified frown, like the 
creature in Frankenstein, which the 
impious bungling of man made, 
and not God! Oh, if our German 
neighbours would only learn to write 
short sentences! Some of them do, 
thank God! there is a visible improve- 
ment latterly. Menzel writes like an 
Englishman; and Varnhagen von Ense 
might decorate the heads of all the 
tobacco-pipes in Heidelberg with Ju- 
lias and Matildas, so neat is his pen- 
cil ; but as for the Germans generally, 
your might as reasonably expect that 


the English lawyers should frame their. 


counts with the epigrammatic neatness 
of Beranger’s stanzas, as that a German 
professor, beneath folios and fumes, 
and beneath the eye of the censorship, 
should write books which an English 
gentleman will delight to read. As 
eating much makes a heavy body, so 
reading mucltemakes a heavy soul. 
These professorial erudites stuff each 


sentence violently with every thing 
that can go into it, and a few others, 
as the clown stuffs his breeches-pock- 


ets in the pantomime. No wonder 
that they are clumsy and inelegant, 
heavy as a carrier's wain, and moving 
along as awkwardly and uncomfort- 
ably as a cow with a stick leg. 

We have said that the style of Ger- 
man writers generally is not dramatic ; 
and we are inclined to go a step fur- 
ther, and say, that the acknowledged 
inferiority of the German drama, as a 
branch of art, is to be attributed, in 
seme considerable measure, to the 
same cause that gives their literature 
generally, and their style of writing, 
a university rather than a popular cast. 
To write drama well, a people must 
live dramatically ; the great drama- 
tist must be trained on a great living 
stage, and amid the bustle and colli- 
sion of great living interests. Now, 
not only is there a manifest want of 
popular activity and energy in Ger- 
many, caused by the organizing prin- 
ciple of the Government, that the 
people shall be allowed to do nothing 
for themselves, or as little as possible, 
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but, unfortunately, there is no German 
nation (as Madame de Stael wisely 
remarked) in any shape, no grand Ger. 
man interest to create a grand German 
stage. And no one, accordingly, can 
read Goethe’s classical pieces—Jp/i. 
genia and Tasso—without feeling in- 
stinctively that these are pattern works 
for a Saxon duchy, but not for a Ger- 
man people. So Schiiler has hinted 
himself; and no doubt he felt it pain- 
fully. 


Give a grand object, if thou wilt upstir 

The deep foundations of humanity ; 

A narrow sphere doth narrow in the soul, 

A larger prospect makes more large the 
sense.” 


And Goethe, also, in his ripest pro- 
duction, Faust, where he handles a 
truly national legend, shows the un- 
dramatic character of his nation in 
another regard—he wants action ; he 
floats where he ought to strike, and 
discourses on an easy chair with all 
complacency, as if the audience to be 
moved were some decent devout John 
Peter Eckermann, and not the pit and 
the gallery. Faust, even the first 
part, is not a good acting play; and 
in the second part, the old gentleman 
sails about with the most playful in- 
difference —and piles up a magni- 
ficent circus of fairy palaces, through 
which Dr Faust, or the reader, or 
the devil, are led, in confused be- 
wonderment, to stare. Altogether 
— whether the military system, or 
the petty princedom, or the univer- 
sity aristocracy, or the beer, or the 
tobacco, or all, be in fault—there 
seems something too formal, too sys- 
tematic, too architectural, on the one 
hand; and, on the other, something 
too vague, cloudy, and floating in the 
German mind, for the attainment of 
high excellence in the drama. Take 
Schiller’s Wallenstein, for instance, 
one of the most obvious, and, we pre- 
sume, also one of the most esteemed 
masterpieces of the German stage ; it 
is in too many places literally a 
* building up” of rhyme,—lofty, in- 
deed, but heavy. The genius of 
Schiller may, in this respect, serve as 
a representative of the German genius 
generally. Without vivacity, rapidity, 
and salient point, in some degree, 
(though we English may, perhaps; 
overdo this,) no high dramatic excel- 
lence is possible; and it is needless to 
say that these are the very qualities of 
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mind in which the German intellect is, 
and has been, particularly deficient. 
Schiller seems to have had a secret 
consciousness that his great work was 
too prolix by much, and might prove 
wearisome : 

‘¢ Forgive the poet if, with rapid pace, 

He rush not to the fateful goal at 

once ; 

But, scene by scene, with studious care 

unrolls 

The earnest pictures of the mighty 

past.” * 

We do forgive him, because he is a 
German, and because he wrote his 
play for a Weimarian, not for a Lon- 
don audience. We do forgive him, 
because the banks of the Ilm were 
necessarily Jess fertile in dramatic in- 
cident than the quays of the Thames, 
and because it was naturally a much 
more simple thing to satisfy, with a 
grateful titillation, the ‘‘ esthetical ” 
sensibilities of a petty or “grand” 
German duke, than to command the 
heart of a mighty people. The latter 
is the great feat that a dramatist in 
England has to achieve—a hard gra- 
nite quarry, in which to work to any 
purpose there must be a long labo- 
rious wedging and boring, of which 
the noblest chamber-enthusiasm is not 
capable. But a German PEOPLE has 
yet to be created; and whatsoever 
good (or evil) may have been effected 
by Miineh Bellinghausen and his di- 
plomatie coadjutors at the Diet since 
the year 1816, in the present aspect 
of things we are likely sooner to see 
a Prussian national stage in Berlin, 
and a Hungarian one in Pesth, than 
a German one in Frankfort.t 

Thus far we have traced, or rather 
hinted, the influence of political con- 
dition on German literature, some- 
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what unfavourably at the first blush, 
both for absolutism and for German 
literature, we must confess. But there 
is another view of the matter, bright 
and sunny ; and to this we shall now 
turn. 

In the remarks which we have made 
above, we should by no means wish to 
be understood as hazarding any sweep- 
ing proposition with regard to the 
necessary connexion between certain 
forms of government, and certain 
forms of literary development. We 
only state that, in fact, certain influ- 
ences of the state on literature are 
observable in Germany, according to 
the best of our judgment; and we 
think, also, that some at least of these 
influences in the general case (open, 
however, to countless modifying cir- 
cumstances) are necessary. We think, 
also, that a limited monarchy, such as 
the British, is, on the whole, a better 
atmosphere for a healthy literature 
than an absolute military government, 
and a strict centralizing system such 
as that of Prussia; or a petty aristo- 
cratizing princedom like Weimar, 
where Goethe was cherished with artis- 
tical delicacy, as rare plants are in a 
hot-house. But we will not say, with 
certain shallow writers, that any of the 
avatars of Vishnu is profane; or 
that, of the various political and reli- 
gious forms that embody the soul of 
social life on the face of the earth, any 
one is exclusively the church of. God, © 
and all the rest unlicensed chapels, 
dedicated to the devil. God is every 
where, and with God, good; and the 
good that is in German literature, 
despite the weaknesses noted above, is 
manifold. 

In the first place, the German intel- 
lect, being excluded altogether from 





we have improved them. 
to curtail is generally to improve. 


want of variety, breaking up, and accentuation. 


* We have contracted the jive lines of the German original here into four, and think 
So, throughout the whole drama, as Coleridge well remarks, 
In the tragic verse of Wallenstein, there is a great 


In Schiller’s earlier plays, again, we 


have fire and impatience, and glaring dramatic points enough ; but here there is a want 
of that calm strength which, in the midst of bustle, characterises manhood. Altogether 
we are inclined to think that, as a dramatist, Schiller never attained to the proper 
balance between youth and age—between passion and reflection, and, we may say 
also, that a want of balance is the main want of German poetry generally. 

+ As we shall not have occasion, in the present rapid sketch, to refer to the German 
drama again, we request our readers here to note, that the observations he will find 
below on the emotional and the imaginative, applied more particularly to lyric poetry, 
apply also in a considerable degree to the quality and expression of passion in the 


drama, 
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the dissipating influence of the mo- 
ment’s gossip, and the narrowing in- 
fluence of urgent present interests, 
applies itself with undivided energy to 
the collection and arrangement of all 
recorded facts in most remote space 
and time; and thus arises that famous 
German ERupiTIoN, a thing which 
only a shallow coxcomb and a paltry 
merchandizing pedant will despise. 
Take your host of wits and witlings 
away, in God’s name, who whisk their 
pools of frothy feeling into a fashion- 
able cream, and call it poetry ; and give 
us in exchange a German polyhistor, 
a Herrmann Conring, a sxa:rns of the 
old soldiership, a mind written “liter- 
ally within aud without,” with all the 
mirabilia mundi encyclopedia ever 
contained. If there is any man that 
wishes to bea scholar, that is to say, not 
merely an Oxonian or a Cantab, cun- 
ning to hunt old anapests out of, and 
new iambics into Zschylus; buta man 
learned generally in the history of his 
kind—Greek, Roman, Indian, Egyp- 
tian, and Kamschatkan; let him study 
German by all means, and before every 
thing; for the Germans have compiled, 
so to speak, with most lawyer-like ac- 
curacy and completeness, the very an- 
cient year-books, and the most mo- 
dern Barnwell and Creswell of human 
experience. It is, indeed, an admirable 
thing to behold, and a more admirable 
thing to know and to use the works of 
German scholarship. A man is lite= 
rally a fool who will employ a French 
or an English book on subjects of vast 
erudition, when he can get a German 
one. And there is another matter to 
be considered here, of no secondary 
moment. The Germans not only com- 
pile the best works on all subjects 
from the best authorities, but they 
also, of the best works in all lan. 
guages, ancient and modern, make the 
best translations. Were it ‘for their 
literature of translations alone, the 
language of the Germans deserves to 
be studied by every man who aspires 
after comprehensive scholarship. They 
have already, in a great measure, re- 
medied the evil that was brought in by 
the men of Babel. One may trusf to 
a German translation ninety-ninetimes 
in every hundred; to an English trans- 
lation in every hundred only once; and 
that for several plain reasons.—The 
Germans make a business of transla-. 
tion; they study it as an art; they 


may well do so, fur they can boast a 
language equal to the most difficult 
pranks of that difficult art; and they 
are honest also, conscientious, and self. 
exenterating in the matter, which we 
English, because of our habitual oceu- 
pation with other matters—because of 
the less flexible character of our lan- 
guage, and because, of our strongly 
pronounced one-sided nationality, can 
seldom affurd to be. Let us, there- 
fore, study German for its erudition 
more even than for its poetry and its 
philosophy ; we have infinitely better 
poetry at home in every genus; and 
as for philosophy, of that immediately. 
Let them be our quarrymen, our fal- 
cons, our hounds, our balkers—* her- 
rings a-head, ho!’’—if we are too 
proud to give them a higher dignity, 
But it is vain for us to pretend that 
the learned Germans are not architects 
also, as well as masons. We are no 
advocates for mere erudition; for what 
can Latin, and Greek, and Hebrew, 
piled up mountains high, do for a man, 
but to weigh him down from the 
upper story, and make him clumsy 
and baker-legged ? The Germans are 
learned, but their coacervated facts are 


organized by ideas; and it cannot be © 


said of Béckh and Miiller as Mephi- 
stopheles says of the chemist, that 
they 


** Count the parts in their hand, 
Only without the spiritual band.” 


Nay, rather, in respect of plastic 
and organizing ideas, our trans-Rhe- 
nane neighbours do shoot as far be- 
yond us, for the most part, as in 
respect of accuracy and comprehen- 
siveness of erudition; and this brings 
us to the second good thing that is in 
German literature, chiefly by virtue 
of absolute governments and of the 
censorship of the press. This thing 
is—SPeEcuLATION. 

“ Thou hast no speculation in those eyes! ” 


By virtue of speculation the soul 
stands upon a watchtower, and looks 
out, and, “with preparatory blast of 
cow-horn,” (in the special case of 
German speculation,) proclaims the 
travail of the time and its own (for 
“ the whole creation groaneth”’) to the 
general ear. Speculation is not me- 
taphysics ; but metaphysics is a part 
of speculation; and as this word of 
the species is an ancient one, notwith- 
standing that it is ungrateful to Eng- 
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lish ears, we shall beg leave to retain 
it also. In speculation the Germans 
are known to be particularly strong, 
and have pursued it even to pedantry, 
as we in this country have done classi- 
cal literature; for nothing is more 
barren than logic and metaphysics, 
when they have nothing to work on: 
when beardless boys are set systema- 
tically to finger the stamens and pistils 
of the soul, at the perilous season 
when the small innocent bud is only 
now slowly, it may be painfully, open- 
ing to the blessed influences of the sun 
—a very torture, and a martyrdom, 
and a mind- murder, tle coutemplation 
of which we are not surprised to see 
delighting the satirical malignity of 
Mephistopheles. 


“ Redeem the time, for fast it flits away ; 

Use order; rule the hour you cannot stay: 

And thus ’tis plain to common sense, 

With a course of logic you must commence. 

There will your mind be trained circum- 
spectly, 

Dressed up in Spanish boots correctly ! 

That, with caution and care, as wisdom 
ought, 

It may slink along the path of thought, 

And not, with fitful flicker and flare, 

Will-o-the-wisp it here and there. 

You must be taught that a stroke of think- 
ing, 

Which you had practised once as free 

And natural as eating and drinking, 

Cannot be made without one! two! three! 


“ True, it should seem that the fabric 
of thought 

Is like a web by cunning master wrought, 

Where onestroke moves athousand threads, 

The shuttle shoots backwards and for- 
wards between, 

The slender threads flow together unseen, 

And one with the other thousand-foid 
weds: 

Then steps the philosopher forth to show 

How precisely it must be so ; 

If the first be so, the second is s6, 

And therefore the third and the fourth 
is 80; 

And unless the first and the second before 


> 
The third and the fourth can never more 
be. 
So, schoolmen teach and scholars believe, 
But none of them yet ever learned to 
weave.” 


In which admirable passage Goethe 
sufficiently exposes the pedantry of 
that department of speculation called 
logic, as it was expounded in German 
universities in his burschen days. 
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And it is true now, as then, that the 
systematic classification of the neces- 
sary forms of thought, will never 
teach even a ripe man to think to any 
purpose, much less a beardless boy ;, 
for form without substance is nothing. 
Metaphysics, again, strictly so called, 
has more body, and may (when 
healibily tinged with love and poetry) 
be indulged in properly and profitably 
by young men when their beards are 
sprouting ; but it also is sadly liable 
to abuse, and has been most sadly 
abused in all times and places, parti- 
cularly in modern Germany, as Me- 
phistopheles, in the same discourse, 
testifies :— 

* After logic, first of all, 

To metaphysics stoutly fall ; 

There strive to know what ne’er was made 
To go into a human head; 

For what is within and without its command, 
A high-sounding name is always at hand.” 


Which few verses pretty completely 
comprise the sum and substance of an 
Englishman's estimate of GxrrMaN 
MErapnHysics, 


** Dat Galenus opes, dat Justinianus 


honores 
Sed nos philosophi turba misella sumus,” 
‘* Physic gives wealth; Law wealth and 
honours— You 
Philosophers!—who the devil cares for 
you?” 
But the matter cannot be dismissed 
altogether so expeditiously as gentle- 
men in haste to make money might 
wish. For whatever phases or phrases 
of the thing particular persons or 
peoples may choose to legitimate, a 
man may in fact as soon hope to es« 
scape from his own soul as from me- 
taphysics or speculation in some shape 
or other. A system of theology, for 
instance, (of which we have many,) 
built upon such a book as the Bible 
by Christian thinkers who are not Ra- 
tionalists, is a system of metaphysics, 
of which, while the materials are be- 
lieved to be furnished by Gop, the 
form is supplied by man; for every 
man who reads the Bible, must either 
read it with the naked eyes of his own 
understanding, (Protestantism,) or 
with hierarchical spectacles, (Popery.) 
He cannot ride out of his own skin; 
and the word of God most implicitly 
believed is still the belief of man; and 
man’s belief, whether worked out by 
independent isolated speculation, er 
received by historic tradition and cus- 
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tomary enspherement, is man’s meta- 
physics. ‘Thus are we all metaphysi- 
cians, consciously or unconsciously ; 
though conscious metaphysics is that 
only which we commonly dignify, 
or (according to our English use) re- 
probate with the name. ‘ O wonder- 
ful ship, but wonderfully ill-rigged ! 
how grandly it pluoges through mul- 
titudinous, monstrous, self-created bil- 
lows! but having no back-stays, 
down suddenly pitches the main mast ; 
and the mizen reels; and the vessel is 
ou her beam ends!” So we English, 
with kindly contempt and a friendly 
feeling of superiority, are wont to 
apostrophize German metaphysics ; 
sitting the while coolly by, and from 
the warm windows of our snug beef- 
steak club-room, beholding the sad 
wreck of another, and yet another sys- 
tematic dream—of another, and yet 
another * ‘Teutonic philosopher.” But, 
O Englishman, who boastest thyself 
to be alone wise, because thou art alone 
practical, and despisest idealism, and 
mysticism, and Germanism, in every 
shape, consider whether thou that ac- 
cusest another doest not the same 
things—in a different guise. Con- 
sider whether, in unquiet times, (and 
the present particularly,) a man should 
in magnanimity—can in possibility, re- 
main quiet ? Consider that the world, 
however pleasant it might be so to 
picture it, is not one vast beef-steak 
club, and that the mind of man is not 
one grand steam-engine—what James 
Watt may construct, and Adam Smith 
may calculate. Consider that thou 
also art a man, and sharest the bless- 
ing and the curse of thy kind: on 
that vast ocean of speculation thou 
hast been tossed in times past, and 
wilt be tossed again. Nay, is it not 
certain that thou art tossed even now? 
- Consider Puszyism, that grand miracle 
of these latter times, (in England verily 
a miracle, in Germany it were no- 
thing strange)—concerning which, we 
shall not say at present how much 
truth or how much falsehood it may 
incarnate ; but it is certainly a pro- 
duct, a stately, imposing product of 
British speculation; a phenomenon 
which proves at least one thing, that 
the English Church at the present 
moment is a-stir and alive—that her 
clergy are in earnest, and that they 
will no longer permit Christianity (or 
even Episcopacy, of which they are 
the special wardens,) to be greeted of 
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all men in name supreme, but virtu- 
nc to sit like an old man in the back 
galleries of intellectual worship nod- 
ding. Out then with Christianity ! 
out, I say, out!” as » thinking man 
lately wrote; and if this is to be the 
watchword, we must consider that 
Christianity cannot be brought out to 
any purpose without speculation and 
without metaphysics. Puseyism is, 
in fact, a sublime crystallization of ec- 
clesiastical metaphysics ; for there are 
only two kinds of metaphysical results 
possible, of which the one at the present 
moment is preached most publicly by 
the Puseyites, (not as Episcopalians, 
however, but as the most prominent 
advocates of the extreme positive and 
historical in Christianity,) the other 
by innumerable champions—but we 
may take as their main prophet, 
Gortue. A man must either believe 
with a firm faith, that he has received 
at least the whole materials of his me- 
taphysics externally, and by historical 
tradition from God, and God’s mes- 
sengers, as opposed to man, and the 
invention of man; or he must throw 
himself back on the great sea of heal- 
thy human instinets, finding in him- 
self alone, and in the sympathies which 
he is compelled to share with his bro- 
ther, whatever best spiritual polarity 
he can. The one is the metaphysics 
of divine institution, the other the 
metaphysics of mortal striving. The 
one is revelation, as we understand the 
word strictly in England—the other 
naturalism, or rationalism.  Pusey- 
ism is merely a grand ecclesiastical 
architecture, and projected stereotype 
of Christianity in a definite form; and 
whatever a Christian man may think 
of the taste of the columns and the cor- 
nices and the mouldings, and of the se- 
curity of the foundation-stone of the 
temple,+he can have no doubt for a 
moment what worship is celebrated 
there, and that it is a magnificent 
building. We English, therefore, and 
Scotch, in so far as we either acknow- 
ledge a supernatural Christianity and 
a Church, or swear by Goethian na- 
turalism, or something to that effect, 
are metaphysical at least in the result ; 
for as to the thousand windings and 
labyrinths, climbings and tumblings, 
creepings and turnings, by which a 
thinking man arrives at this result, 
or that, it were endless to talk of them. 
Only two things we shallsay. First, 
that metaphysics, to be of any value, 
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must begin and end with poetry ; and, 
second, that metaphysics as a mere 
means, that is to say, the dim feeling 
and floundering through metaphysi- 
cal systems, must cease before a man 
is five-and-twenty, or, at the very 
utmost, before thirty, For, without 
poetry and the lustihood of a vital 
enjoyment, to wade through Hegel, and 
Immanuel Kant, and half a dozen 
more, is merely to grope and grabble, 
and to gnaw at the root of one’s own 
growth perrereelys to ply busily the 
treadmill of nothing, and to dig a 
man’s own grave. O premature spe- 
culator, smooth-cheeked meditator, 
that would be metaphysical, and art 
yet scarcely pasricale “be not wise 
overmuch ; why wilt thou destroy thy- 
self?”’ Why wilt thou violently with- 
draw the veil on which life's divine 
magic is painted, charming thee with 
countless witcheries, to discover in 
the uncomfortable abyss below, not 
God, as thou vainly deemest, but 
darkness only and vacuity, with not 
even a gnome or a goblin for thy com- 
panionship? Speculate by all means; 
but from a high tower and on a fair 
landscape. Is divinity a spider, is 
nature a toad, that she should sit in 
the dark centre of things moping, to 
hold converse with metaphysicians ? 
Remember Doctor Faust and the devil. 
Remember Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
and the thousand sunny poems that 
he should have written, had it not 
been for that unhappy itch of anato- 
mizing the smallest fibres of his own 
heart—(‘*‘ so géhts mit Dir, zergliederer 
deiner freuden !”)—as if it would beat 
one whit the healthier for that. Sir 
William Hamilton himself told the 
metaphysical youth of Edinburgh that 
his ‘first philosophy” and queen of 
all sciences was useful merely as a 
gymnastic of the soul, an expert fen- 
cing and pleasant somerseting of the 
inner man. We are inclined to goa 
little beyond this, and say, that meta~ 
physics, pursued as a study, is useful 
as a survey and a sounding of the hu- 
man capacity, teaching us, to a rea- 
sonable certainty, what we can know, 
and what we can not know: a great 
blessing this last ; for a bird in a cage, 
being once convinced that it can’t get 
out, may make itself very happy. Up 
to five-and-twenty, then, or even thirty, 
(if there be time,) let the trout swim 
about in the pond, plash violently, and 
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make many transcendental plunges, 


all as German as may be: for the 
English are blunderers here, piecers 
and patch-workers ; the utmost they 
can do is to prevent your snout, in a 
fit- of explorativeness, from being 
snubbed by the impudent claws of a 
gritty rock, which is a benefit, no 
doubt; but if you will swim with | 
buoyant bladder, plash with muscular - 

tail, oar with gallant fin, and roll and 
spout like a porpoise in the ocean (or 
pond, as you may deem it compara- 
tively) of human thought; if you will 
become a true intellectual gymnast, 
according to the idea of Sir William 
Hamilton, you must hire a German 
master, as we hire French masters to 
teach us the gymnastics of the body. 
But beware always lest this pleasant 
game be protracted unduly: bring 
out a result ; come to a decision ; take 
a side; act a part; do something, in 
God’s name; for “ the harvest truly 
is plenteous, but the labourers are 
few.” 

So much for German erudition and 
speculation; and we may say here, in 
a single sentence, as the result of va- 
rious German studies carried on con- 
tinuously through many. years, that 
the erudition and speculation of the 
Germans is both the best thing they 
have, and a thing perfectly unique. 
None but avery Teutomaniae will 
maintain that German poetry—or li- 
terature, more strictly so called—does 
in any branch rival, much Jess sur- 

ass, our own. It is less masculine, 
ess tasteful, less healthy, less rounded, 
less national than the Greek ; no im- 
partial person will even say, that, in 
respect of grace, vigour, and a well- 
rounded totality, it is not inferior to 
the Italian and to the French, not to 
mention the poetic richness of the 
Sanscrit, the Persie, and oriental lite- 
rature generally. But if we look on 
the German. erudition as a grand in- 
tellectual quarrying, and on their spe- 
culation as a sublime boxing the com- 
pass of human thought, sounding the 
lowest depths of humanity, and bal- 
looning heavenward as high as the 
increasing rarity of the air will allow, 
we must confess that the world no- 
where, not even in Greece, beheld a 
nobler spectacle ; for though it is not 
given to man to solve the problem of 
the universe, it is given to him—nay, 
he is necessitated—to attempt the so- 
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the special wardens,) to be greeted of that metaphysics, to be of any value, 
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lution :* he must go as far as he can 
go, for so soon as he stops he becomes 
a mere huddle and conglomeration of 
ehances, and an utter vacuity; he 
must assume a keystone to his thoughts 
if he cannot make one; he must hope 
and believe the best, if he cannot prove 
it. Praise be to the Germans for their 
Titanic achievements in this region! 
When a man is tormented with in- 
ward questionings that will not be 
blinked, let him not deceive himself 
with neat stitches and smooth paint- 
ing, according to any respectable 
standard of loeal orthodoxy; but let 
him take the Bible and Shakspeare, 
and Kant and Schelling, into the 
green fields, and work these thorough- 
ly and conscientiously in his soul till 
they rise up with spontaneous elasti- 
city into one harmonious architecture 
of manifold spiritual organism. Think- 
ers and theologians ought all to be 
proficients in German ; and not this 
only, but all the professors of natural 
science who are not content to pare 
the nails and to curl the hairs of na- 
ture, and to tell her items curiously, 
as religious Jews number every Dagesh 
and Mappik in the Hebrew Bible. 
We do not value Kant and Schelling, 
indeed, for anything they are in them- 
selves, so much as for the spirit with 
which they animate the sciences of 
material detail, which, without such 
spirit, sink invariably into puerility 
and pedantry. Facts, the framework 
of speculation; and speculation, the 
plastic indwelling spirit of facts; and 
a glowing heart, to billow both buoy- 
antly before God—this is the grand 
triad of functional intellect, the well- 
poised union of which alone makes 
great scientific men; and they who 
know science and know Germany have 
ever been forward to attest, that in 
no other country has it been more 
successfully or more wonderfully 
‘achieved. 

There remains now, to complete 
our survey, the whole region of the 
emotional and the imaginative, ex- 
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cept in so far as it‘has been already 
touched on incidentally. Here, how- 
ever, having somewhat cleared our 
way, and adjusted our whereabouts, 
we can afford to be more brief. The 
Germans are strong in sentiment, so 
strong as to tumble over into weak- 
ness ; strong also proverbially in ima- 
gination, so strong as oftentimes to 
jerk away into madness. Oh, there 
is something kindly and almost mo- 
therly in the character of a real Ger- 
man! Borne, with his fierce glowing 
political fanaticism,—a pillar of cloud 
and a pillar of fire in one,—was a Jew 
in this respect, verily, and no German. 
We never looked into one of those 
blue eyes,—genuine old Saxon, which 
the men wear as much as the women, 
—without being softened down, for 
the moment at least, into perfect gos- 
pel. O singular. people, whom we 
may justly censure as less manly, but 
justly also envy as more happy! Ab- 
solutism, again, with its blessings, by 
God’s grace more potent than its bane, 
comes in here, and works mightily ; 
for why should the Austrian Teut be 
careful when good Kaiser Franz cares 
so well for him? Why should a warm 
Suabian heart not feel, not float in 
sentiment, not bathe in sentimentality, 
(as you hard Birmingham Britons will 
phrase it,) not sway in upper air, for 
a season at least, pleasantly in Lud- 
wig Uhland’s crescent boat, and see 
bright visions—blue spirits and green, 
red spirits and grey—through a rain- 
bow of pious tears with Dr Justinus 
Kerner, when there are no Whigs 
and Tories below (Rotteck being dead 
and Menzel dumb) to beat one another 
with clubs daily? It is-even so; we 
may take it in jest or we may take it 
in earnest, but the Germans overflow 
in all their writings with the purest 
milk of human kindness, swim in the 
most billowy intoxication of enthu- 
siasm, melt, even the most manful of 
them, on common occasions, into wo- 
manish tears, and are otherwise * sen- 
timental” and “very German.” It is 





* * Man is not born for the purpose of solving the problem of the universe, though 
he certainly has the vocation to seek the point where the problem begins, and then 


circumscribe himself within the limits of the intelligible. 


To measure the operation 


of the universe is a work far beyond our capacities; and to inoculate our reason into 
the mighty whole, is, from our present terrestrial point of view, a most vain endeavour. 
The reason of man and the reason of God are two very different things.’’—GorTHE, 


(Eckermann.) 
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a fault, a disease, or, say more chari- 
tably, only a want of proportion and 
balanee ; it is a superabundance of a 
pleasant fountain, which, with us 
broad, brawny, practical Englishmen, 
is rather apt to run scantily. We 
might borrow from them in this case 
profitably ; but it is not easy: the in- 
struments are tuned differently ; the 
whole intellect is braced differently. 
Where one man laughs and another 
weeps at the same thing; where one 
caricatures and the other preaches ; 
where one trifles and the other wor- 
ships, there is an immense gap—not 
to be filled up by a whole colony of 
masters of languages—by a whole 
army of translators of Faust. The 
German lyric poetry is the richest, 
perhaps, in the world ; in some points 


perhaps the best: but it is not for us. 


Individuals may be benefited by it— 
but the nation will not relish it. Itis 
too cloudy, too tearful, too shadowy, 
for the beef-eater. It wants brawn— 
ay brawn, and blood, and lustihood ! 
So Lessing said, a hundred years ago, 
and it is true still. They cannot name 
the man whom we should deliberately 
prefer to Burns—to Beranger. But 
let us confess, further, that the politi- 
eal palsy under which the Germans 
suffered for so many centuries, and 
from which they have not yet recover- 
ed, the petty princedom, feudal aristo- 
cratism, and rotten Louis Quartorzism 
which narrowed the sphere of their 
sympathies, and clipped the wings of 
their aspirations, gave—at least, for 
the greater part of the last century 
—a smallness to the objects, and a 
childishness to the fashion of their feel- 
ings, the very reverse of that breadth 
and grandeur of thought which is an 
essential element of the classical. The 
Germans, even at the present day, are 
continually making a fuss about small 
matters: there is too much ado about 
literary nothings :. notability is too 
cheap. Over the dead carcass of every 
dog, and cat, and house-sparrow, they 
raise up a baldachin, pillared and 
purpled, and bear it about with much 
pomp, and scatter incense, and sing 
psalms, and with chaunt and counter- 
chaunt contend, till you believe, in 
very deed, that the pope is there, and 
Corpus Domini, and with the foolish 
worship foolishly. Were there any 
grand practical national interest habi- 
tually to occupy the German mind, 
literary lions would require to roar 





louder in order to_be heard—(so it is 
in England, where genius must prac- 
tise, like Demosthenes, and learn to 
vanquish the sea ;) but now the things 
which they call lions in Germany ap- 
pear to us rather to be pug-dogs ; and 
most certainly no Ludwig Uhland, re- 
spectable as he is in his way, could go 
through five, ten, and fifteen editions 
in England with or without the help 
of Sergeant Talfourd’s bill. 

We must consider again and again, 
for it isthe main regulating idea from 
which the present observations branch, 
the influence of the state and of pub- 
lic life on German literature. Where 
there is no House of Commons, every 
man will make more ado with his own 
house; and where there are no pro- 
cessions of Chartists, and no Whig 
and Tory dinners, papa and mamma 
will walk the more complacently by 
the river side ; and some John Henry 
Voss, ambitious to be the German 
Homer, (as Klopstock is the German, 
the * very German Milton,"’) will tell 
in sounding hexameters the epos of a 
pic-nic. And there is in fact nothing 
more truly German and pleasant to 
read than that same parsonage and 
pic-nic epos of “ Louisa.” There 
the poet, slippered all the while no 
doubt, and smoking quietly, sings how, 
after dinner, the venerable parson of 
Grunau sits in the cool shade of two 
broad-leaved lime-trees which over- 
shadow the manse from the south, be- 
side a stone table, and on a hard-bot- 
tomed chair, which his old cunning- 
headed servant Hans, in the weary 
hours of winter had carved curiously 
and painted white and shining green ; 
and how, with edifying discourse and 
pleasant tales of olden time, he de- 
lighteth the heart of his wife and his 
daughter—and how the beautiful Lou- 
isa all the while feeds the chickens 
and the guinea fowls benevolently 
with crumbs, while, in more respectful 
distance, the proud cock, strutting like 
the sultan with many wives, snat- 
ches the wandering morsel, and the 
pigeon comes tripping by, and the tur- 
key cock gabbles, and the dog Packan 
in an adjacent corneris gnawing a bone, 
and watching the cat, and snapping at 
the buzzing flies: and how then the 


. sensible housewife unfolds the plan of 


the pic-nic, and sends Hans off on 
nimble legs to have the factor’s boat 
ready to ferry Louisa and her intend- 
ed Walter, and the little Graf Charles, 
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across the lake to the wood—and how, 
under the hanging greenery of the 
white-stemmed birches, dry sticks are 
gathered together, anda lightis struck, 
and the coffee-pot is brought forth, and 
the coffee is boiled; but the little Graf, 
Charles, whose education has been too 
delicate and aristocratic, will have no 
coffee at all, because it sets his blood 
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in commotion; whereupon, up rises the 
venerable pastor of Grunau, and holds 
a discourse on Divine goodness, and 
on the goodness of the dinner which 
they had just enjoyed, and insists that 
Charles shall behave like a good boy, 
and not like a spoiled Graf, and drink 
the coffee nevertheless. 


*¢ Fie on the foolish excuse! was the rice soup burned? was the wine not 
Good and strong? were the peas not young and fresh? and like sugar 
Sweet the carrots? the goose and the herring, in what could you blame them ? 
Better lamb could you find? and with bright bird-pepper besprinkled, 
Surely the sallad was good! the vinegar, was it not pungent ? 
Sweet as balsam the oil, and sweet the cherries? the butter 
Sweeter than kernels? and say, Ob, were not the radishes tender ? 
What! and the nurturing bread so white, and so light! it is shameful 
God’s good gifts to reject, and to call the rejection good breeding,” 


And so on, from the anti-teetotal 
dinner in the parsonage to the pic- 
nic in the wood, and from the pic-nic 
in the wood to the end of all great 
epic changes that do not end in death— 
marriage. Goethe improved upon 
this in Herrmann and Dorothea; 
but Voss’s Louisa is an original and a 
real true natural picture; and Voss 
himself is perhaps the German Homer, 
more creditably so at least than Klop- 
stock is the German Milton. Hol- 


stein is a pretty country, with woods 
and lakes, and sandhills ; but no Ida, 
and no Olympus. 

Of German imagination, so famous 
for all sorts of devilry and witchery, 
imps and elixirs, bodiless shades and 
shadowless bodies, we shall spare our- 


selves saying any thing. It is the 
twin-sister of emotion, (fears and 
phantoms being constant fellows,) 
and subject to the same laws. Ima- 
gination with us is prematurely nipt 
by paltry, political pettifogging here, 
by the love of money there, which 
is the root of all evil, and by the wor- 
ship of rank, which is idolatry. In 
Germany, absolutism, setting up a 
Chinese wall between the governors 
and the governed, gives free rein to 
the fancies of literary men, and creates 
an artistical world apart, where some 
pious yogees of the pencil and pen may 
sketch bloodless arabesques at their 
pleasure, (Goethe,) while others jerk, 
and shoot, and dive, and plunge, and 
toss themselves wantonly, and create 
a strange dance of not unmeaning 
figures in the optic chambers of their 
brain, (Richter,) which, were they only 
clearly, and in some decent Christian 
order, set before him, plain John Bull, 


who has a sound enough instinct (not 
a philosophy) in these matters, would 
not be slow to admire. Petty prince- 
dom, again, having no grand interests 
to exhibit, vulgarizes imagination, 
and teaches fancy to be trivial. No- 
thing on the whole is more perplex« 
ing to an Englishman than German 
imagination ; for it intrudes every 
where most impudently, disturbing 
the Augsburg Confession and the 
Heidelberg Catechism with no great- 
er ceremony than the stamens and 
pistils of the Linnean botany. It is 
an exuberant thing, and full of ram- 
pant vitality—happy beyond its own 
proper blessing in this, that God, who 
created it, has created also English- 
men to prune it. 

One general remark we may make 
on the whole emotional and imagina- 
tive development of the German mind, 
whether exhibited in literature or in 
the fine arts—and it is a pure praise 
belonging to absolute governments— 
viz., that there pervades cultivated so- 
ciety in Germany an atmosphere of 
artistical enjoyment, that there is found 
more or less, in all classes, an habituali 
aptitude for the beautiful, which is not 
found in England. The artist stands 
higher in public estimation—infinitely 
higher than with us. We estimate 
artists, whether actors, musicians, or 
painters, not so much because they are 
artists as because they are lions ; 
hence the immense gap between the 
few stars and the oi 02a of our artisti- 
cal class. The Englishman pays a first- 
rate artist with guineas and with much 
staring, a vulgar one with scanty pence’ 
—the German pays both with reve- 
rence. This is the best thing in Ger- 
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many, better even than the folios—a 
reach of emotional purity, in the region 
of the beautiful, which it is to be feared 
our rude political battlings, our pride, 
and our pelf, may long hinder us to 
attain. 

On the German Church, and its in- 
fluence on -literature, we have few 
remarks to make, and these we have 
mostly anticipated. The ecclesiastical 
corporation in Germany has no inde- 
pendent status, is altogether subordi- 
nate, and, properly speaking, built 
into the state, both in Catholic Aus- 
tria and in Protestant Prussia. Asa 
Church, therefore, it can play no 
prominent part. With regard to the 
state of religion and theology, two re~ 
marks will suffice :—First, in respect 
of religion, it is universally acknow- 
ledged that the Germans are the most 
religious people in Europe—that is, 
the most instinct with devout feeling, 
without particular reference to the 
object of devotion. This, the tone of 
their literature and of their music 
equally testifies ; and so, indeed, they 
must have been, unless by some pecu- 
liar interposition of the devil the emo~ 
tion of reverence alone had been stunt- 
ed where all other emotions are so 
luxuriant. The state of theology, 
again, we have explained already under 
the heads cf erudition and speculation ; 
and so it also must have been. No- 
thing was more natural than that, when 
the political censorship had forbidden 
men of active intellects to occupy them- 
selves with the affairs of the present 
life, they should give themselves up 
with more undivided devotion to pry 
into the mysteries of futurity. Add to 
this, the memory of Huss, Luther, and 
Melancthon, and the forty years’ reign 
of Frederick the Great, and you will 
see clearly how the German theology 
has risen to that Cyclopean vastness 
which we admire—is instinct with that 
transcendental magnetism, disturbing 
the ecclesiastical needle, which we fear. 
It is quite certain, that to be a profound 
theologian now, a man must know Ger- 
man, as it is indubitable that a good 
knowledge of that language will bring a 
man further, in most theological inves- 
tigations, in a month, than could be 
managed without it in a year. One 
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caution, however, is necessary to a 
young man entering this region. He 
must be able to stand firmly on his own 
legs, and to see clearly with his own 
eyes; he must have courage to look 
truth in the face, whatever shape it may 
assume ; he must be proof against in. 
toxicating gas of all kinds—proof 
against strange stenches multifarious ; 
otherwise he is certain to faint, and 
fall into the arms of the good old pope, 
or die floundering in the mud, like a 
foolish fat sheep, helpless, hopeless, on 
his back. 

The reader will now understand 
sufficiently, from the whole tenor of 
these observations, why wecommenced 
with the state, and indeed have car- 
ried this one idea through our whole 
discourse. The state is every thing 
in Germany, overrides all, moulds all, 
controls all—in fact makes the national 
literature run in a certain channel, as 
certainly as the geology of a country 
shapes the course of the rivers. With 
us, as we have repeatedly stated, there 
is no state, no government, no perma- 
nent superinduced mould; but a mere 
battle of parties trying to govern, and 
keeping one another from governing 
as much as possible. We are trees 
growing wild; strong and lusty, as be- 
fits the mountain child; chance-sown 
and educated by buffets of unpolite 
Boreas ; stems of God, as the old He- 
brews would have said: by nature 
every thing, by art nothing. The 
contrast is in every respect so complete, 
that we have not been able to find any. 
point of view from which we could at 
once more strikingly, and more com- 
prehensively, attempt a rapid bird’s- 
eye view of the general traits and ten- 
dencies of German literature. We 
have said nothing formally, though 
here and there a little incidentally, of 
the great characteristic traits of the 
Teutonic character, as distinguished 
from the Celtic, the Sclavonic, and 
other European races; but we are 
Teuts ourselves ; and, though an inter- 
esting paper might have been written 
with this leading idea, it would scarcely 
have been so fertile in instructive con- 
trasts as that which we have chosen.* 

To conclude. Germanism is a fa- 
shion of the day ; and we wish it well. 





* For a general view of the more prominent traits of the German character, we can- 
not do better than refer our readers back to Herr Weber, in our July Number last 
year. ; 
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It seems to us that there are four lan- 
guages which must soon become 
universal over the globe—English, 
French, German, Russian. These 
are the languages in which the history 
of the future will, in all probability, 
be written; these are the languages 
with which every thinking man who 
sympathizes with the progress of 
his kind must court acquaintance. 
Greek and Latin are good; butif they 
are pursued with a prim, perverse per- 
tinacity, as if a man had only one eye, 
and that on the back of his head, then 
we think truly it is time to apply the 
text of the gospel—let the dead bury 
their dead! German, in particular, 
we must study ; for, like Goethe’s ma- 
gical apprentice, having set the imp a- 
gog after waterbuckets, he threatens to 
swamp and drown us altogether, unless 
we get hold of the word which he will 
Obey. Nor is it from Germany only 
by external importation that the de- 
luge floods in; we have a sort of in- 
dwelling Germanism at home, which 
is very powerful, and has many names. 
Undeniably Coleridge was a Ger- 
man, and that not only in the grand 
healthy speculative and imaginative 
excellencies of the German mind, but 
in the excess and the disease of these, 
and in that he once— 


** Soared to eulogize an Ass,” 


as Byron, with his true British instinct, 
did not fail to note. Wordsworth, 
also, in his calm architectural medita- 
tiveness is a German, braced, however, 
with a British atmosphere, and girt 
round with British strength ; so that 
there is no danger of his dissolving 
into clouds and melting into mere 
tears, as the Germans sometimes do. 
A German of the Germans was Percy 
Bysshe Shelley; German in his pure 
incorporeal idealism; German in his 
pantheizing poetry and poetical pan- 
theism ; British only in his pride. 
Southey is a German, not only in the 
main character of his mind, but in the 
Whole style of his life’; in his single- 
Hearted devotedness to the priesthood 
of literature ; in the systematic com- 
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prehensiveness of his studies—in the 
wide grasp of his erudition—in his 
pure idealism—in his grand architec- 
tural constructiveness: thoroughly 
English, however, in the historical 
definitiveness and decision of his reli- 
gious convictions. Finally, Thomas 
Carlyle: who will doubt that he is a 
German ? more than Coleridge—more 
than Shelley ; a German both by per- 
fect nature and perfect inoculation ; 
a mind grand in all the virtues, equally 
grand in all the vices, of Germanism. 
In this man, we wish the reader may 
see a living epitome of all that we 
have ramblingly discoursed on this 
subject—a breathing incarnation of 
the modern Teutonic spirit, as it is 
fast marching over to amalgamate 
with and complement the old Saxon 
stock isolated here, in this “ snug 
little island,” from some good as from 
much evil—though we must say, in 
justice, that he is at the same time 
something better than a German ; his 
sturdiness, his raciness, his dramatic 
breadth of brush, seem thoroughly 
English. Carlyle is a man that, 
above all others, the German tyro 
should assay ; if he finds nothing that 
he can sympathize with in the “ Tailor 
re-tailored”—that most German of 
modern English books, then, most as- 
suredly, German literature (the soul 
of it at least) is not for him. But let 
not the plain, straightforward Eng- 
lish reader take offence hastily, at the 
first ungainly aspect either of Thomas 
Carlyle or of German literature. Why 
an ugly porter should be oftentimes 
placed at the gate of heaven, we can- 
not tell; but so itis. With Carlyle 
and the Germans, you must be con- 
tent to wade a little while painfully at 
the bottom of a deep, heavy, sometimes 
gusty sea of smoke; but keep your 
breath till you reach a certain height, 
and you will see notable things—per- 
chance encounter gods. In this out- 
landish region, as elsewhere in God’s 
world, the good (when a good man 
holds the balance) is found immeasur- 
ablyaito outweigh the bad. 
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Two years have now elapsed since 
the restoration by British bayonets of 
our newly’-adopted protegé, Shah 
Shoojah-al-mulk, to the’ hereditary 
throne’ of Affghanistan, from which 
thirty years before he had been driven 
by the chiefs of his own people, was 
hailed by the almost unanimous ac- 
clamations of the English and Anglo- 
Indian press, as effectually terminat- 
ing all anxieties for the frontier of our 
eastern empire, and securing to us the 
services and alliance of a brave nation, 
inhabiting a country naturally almost 
impregnable, and easily to be render- 
ed altogether so by the application of 
European military science. These 
satisfactory results, it was indeed ad- 
mitted, could not be expected to be 
immediately evident :—time was to be 
allowed for the tranquillization of the 
hostile feelings naturally excited in the 
minds of the Affghans by the armed 
occupation of their territory, and the 
expulsion of the rulers, theirpreference 
for whom, over the monarch now im- 
posed upon them, they had so un- 
equivocally shown ;—and a writer in 
the Asiatic Journal (vol. xxx. p. 161) 
even lays down, with commendable 
candour, as a necessary preliminary 
for the attainment of a good under- 
standing, “the arduous but gratifying 
task of reconstructing the social edifice 
in that unsettled country, where, judg- 
ing from the description of their var- 
ious tribes, their mutual animosities, 
and their joint antipathy to authority, 
given in Mr Elphinstone’s admirable 
work, the task of government, even in 
quiet times, and under a ruler whose 
title is undisputed, requires almost 
superhuman powers”! The ‘ grati- 
fying’ task thus propounded as indis- 
pensable for the realization of the ad- 
vantages derivable from our victories, 
would amount, we should think, to a 
very considerable deduction from their 
value, even if no further obstaclessop- 
posed themselves to its fulfilment—but 
the ‘reconstruction’ of the political 
edifice must in this case precede that 
of the social; and though we have at 
length pretty effectually succeeded in 


overturning the order of things which 
we found existing, the foundation of 
the future fabric destined to replace 
the ruin has even yet been scarcely 
laid. 

It will be remembered that the 
originally declared objects, for the ac~ 
complishment of which the Indus was 
crossed for the first time by a British 
force, were twofold—to secure the 
fortress of Herat from the attacks di- 
rected against it, at the scarce-con- 
cealed instigation of Russia, by the 
Shah of Persia, the success of which 
would have converted it into an ad- 
vanced post for the further prosecution 
of any designs which might be formed 
against India; and to acquire a con+ 
trolling influence over the intervening 
country of Affghanistan Proper, by the 
substitution of the friendly dynasty of 
the Suddozyes for the rule of. the 
Barukzye chiefs, whose policy was 
beginning to wear an aspect of decid- 
ed opposition to British interests. The 
vast complication which the question 
has already Assumed, renders this re» 
capitulation, at the present day, far 
from unnecessary. From the relief of 
a border fortress, and the support of 
an allied prince, by the temporary aid ~ 
of an auxiliary force, in the recovery 
of his rightful throne, has sprung the 
necessity of ‘ either asserting a para» 
mount right of interference within a 
vast circle, the circumference of which 
touches the Sutlej, Herat, the Gulf of 
Persia, and almost the Caspian Sea; 
or of pursuing a system of conquest 
and appropriation of territory, ‘the 
very idea of which would have terri- 
fied the critics of Lord Wellesley’s 
administration.”— (As. Journ.) That 
such would be the probable, if not in- 
evitable, consequences of the hasty 
policy which first led us to overstep 
the natural limits of our eastern em- 
pire, we have endeavoured on two 
former occasions* to demonstrate to 
the readers of this Magazine, by lay- 
ing before them the past and present 
state of the populations and countries 
comprehended within this new sphere 
of action ;—we shall now proceed to 





* Jan. 1839, “ Persia, Affghanistan, and India,”"—and April 1840, “ Khiva, Cen~ 


tral Asia, and Cabul.” 
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examine how far the events of the 
past year have verified our anticipa- 
tions. 

From the commencementto the close 
of the year 1840, our A ffghan conquests 
presented an almost ceaseless succession 
of petty conflicts and guerilla inroads, 
from the Uzbek frontiers north of the 
Hindoo-Koosh to the Belooch tribes in 
thesouth, whosecountry almost touches 
the Indian Ocean; arising from the 
fierce but luckily uncombined strug- 
gles of the various tribes to shake off 
the foreign yoke, to which the rapidity 
of our march, and their own unpre- 
pared state, alone compelled them (as 
they consider) to submit at first almost 
without resistance. The results of 
this harassing and desultory warfare, 
if viewed in a merely military point of 
view, have unquestionably been, on 
the whole, favourable to the British 
arms, notwithstanding the severe but 
temporary checks received at Nufoosk 
and Khelat, from the valour of the 
Beloochees—a brave race who in the 
last century defied all the efforts of 
Ahmed Shah himself to reduce them 
to more than a nominal dependence on 
hiscrown. Tribe after tribe has been 
crushed into sullen submission to the 
authority exercised in the name of 
Shah Shoojah; and the throne of the 
reinstated dynasty has acquired 
additional stability from the removal 
of the competitor, Dost- Mohammed 
Khan. This exiled chief had again 
appeared in arms, early in the autumn, 
on the northern frontier, at the head 
of a considerable force, partly com- 
posed of such of his Affghan adherents 
as still followed his fortunes, and part- 
ly furnished by the Uzbek rulers in 
that quarter; but in attempting to 
penetrate through the passes of the 
Hindoo-Koosh, he was opposed by a 
British division, and after several par- 
tial encounters, completely over- 
thrown (Nov. 2.) in the defile of Pur- 
wan-Durrah, notwithstanding the 
shameful misconduct of one* of our 
regiments of native cavalry, which 
abandoned its officers in the heat of 
the action. Thus deprived of all hopes 
of success in the field, the Affghan 
leader came to the resolution of throw- 
ing himself on the mercy of his vic- 
torious enemies; and crossing the 
country direct from the field of battle, 
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with only a single attendant, reached 
Cabul almost before the news of his 
defeat had arrived there, and at once 
surrendered himself to the English 
resident. He has since been sent into 
Hindostan, “leaving behind him,” in 
the words of the India Gazette, **the 
regrets of his own people, and carry- 
ing with him the sympathies of all the 
gallant British officers by whose 
agency he has been dethroned.” 

The fate of Dost-Mohammed, thus 
sacrificed to a policy, with the interests 
of which he had no natural connexion, 
must be admitted to be severe, even by 
the warmest partizans of the measures 
which have caused his fall ; and both 
his frank and manly demeanour in 
prosperity, and the magnanimity with 
which he has borne his present re- 
verses, derive additional lustre from 
the contrast afforded by the character 
of his triumphant rival, Shah Shoojah. 
In April 1840, we alluded to a report 
which had even then become preva- 
lent, that this weak and vicious prince 
had already shown himself impatient 
of the restraint imposed upon him by 
the presence of the British auxiliary 
force, and was anxious to indulge (as 
he hoped) in the uncontrolled exercise 
of his despotic inelinations. The 
combined folly andingratitude implied 
in this alleged conduct on the part of, 
perhaps, the only individual to whom 
our march into Affghanistan has been 
productive of any substantial benefit 
at first threw discredit on these sus- 
picions; but transactions have re- 
cently come to light which leave little 
doubt that our royal protégé was 
actually the prime mover in some of 
the late insurrectionary outbreaks 
ostensibly directed against his own 
authority, and that he is still engaged 
in endeavouring covertly to bring 
about a new revolution, which he 
hopes will at once ingratiate him with 
his subjects, by relieving them from 
the presence of the British, and leave 
him to the undisturbed enjoyment of 
the degrading sensuality in which he 
is sunk, and in the practice of which 
his sons are worthy emulators of their 
father. It is needless to say, that the 
evacuation of Affghanistan by our 
forces, by whatever means brought 
about, would be followed by the instant 
dethronement, and probably by the 





* The 2d Bengal Light, since disbanded and erased from the list of the Indian army, 
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death, of Shoojah and all his family ; 
but the madness of the coriduct attri- 
buted to the restored king is no pallia- 
tion of its perfidy: and even in the 
event of its becoming necessary to 
punish his machinations by again dis- 
missing him to the obscurity from 
which we raised him, the position 
which we have assumed in A ffghanistan 
must be maintained, by whatever 
means, or under whatever pretext. 
We have, in fact, whether justifiably 
or not, conquered the country for our 
selves, and we cannot now give it up. 
Still, though Affghanistan may be 
for the moment tranquil, our prospects 
there are far from cheering. Every 
day more clearly demonstrates the ut- 
ter hopelessness of our being able so 
far to conciliate the natives, as to hold 
the country merely by the presence of 
a force sufficient to maintain order, as 
under an established government : we 
are hated both asstrangers and infidels, 
and as the interested supporters of an 
unpopular dynasty ; and any disaster 
which befell our arms, any material 
reduction of the army of occupation, 
would be followed by an instant and 
universal revolt of all the tribes from 
the Bolan Pass to Bameean, and from 
Peshawur to the Persian frontier. 
Even at present not a single rupee of 
revenue can be levied except by armed 
detachments; and asthe whole country 
is studded with redoubts and hill-forts, 
which require to be taken and razed 
in detail, the collection can only be 
enforced by an amount of toil and loss 
to the troops employed, wholly dis- 
proportioned to the results: many of 
the Ghilji districts, and nearly all the 
strong tract ealled the Zemindawer, 
have hitherto refused altogether to 
acknowledge the authority of the in- 
trusive king: nor have our com- 
manders been able to spare troops for 
their subjugation. While thusa two- 
fold spirit of disaffection, against the 
titular sovereign, and against the 
dominant allies by whom he is sup- 
ported, prevails among the people, and 
the only point of concord between the 
king and his subjects is a common 
wish to rid themselves of their soi- 
disans protectors, the ikbal, or good 
fortune, which is popularly believed 
in our eastern dominions to be inse- 
parable from all the operations of the 
Company, will be severely taxed to 
maintain its reputation: and the cons 
solidation of Affghanistan, if ever des- 
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tined to take place, must be looked 
upon as a far distant event. . 

On the side of Herat, again, the 
state of affairs is even less satisfactory 
than in Cabul. The Persian invasion 
of this petty principality was the first 
provocation, causa teterrima belli, to 
repel which, and to insure the future 
inviolability of the fortress which com- 
manded the high road to Hindostan, 
the British standard was first advanced 
beyond the river which forms the 
natural boundary of our eastern em- 
pire; and it might reasonably have 
been supposed that the cultivation of 
amicable relations with its ruler, who 
had so successfully withstood the tide 
of hostility, would have been.our prin- 
cipal diplomatic care after the first 
triumph of our arms in Affghanistan. 
An envoy was, indeed, despatched to 
Herat soon after the conquest of Can- 
dahar, and a liberal subsidy assigned 
to the authorities for the maintenance 
of the defences of the place; but the 
reigning prince Kamran, and _ his 
powerful minister Yar- Mohammed 
Khan, (a man of extraordinary abili- 
ties, but of an unscrupulous and perfi- 
dious disposition,) showed themselves 
from the first averse to the intrusion 
of foreign interference, and indignant 
at the elevation of the rival branch of 
the Suddozye family to the throne of 
Cabul ;—aud early in last year it had 
become notorious, (as we stated in 
our April No. 1840,) that Yar-Mo- 
hammed had deserted the British 
party, and was lending a favourable 
ear to the propositions of Russia. 
The subsequent progress of events in 
this remote and isolated quarter cannot 
easily be traced with accuracy, as the 
accounts transmitted to England rela- 
tive to the negotiations are remarkably 
vague, and even contradictory ; but 
their result was, that early in the pre- 
sent year, Major Todd, our resident at 
Herat, precipitately quitted that city, 
and made the best of his way, with a 
few followers, to Candahar, having 
received what he considered authentic 
intelligence of the advance of a Per- 
sian force for the purpose of occupying 
the place as friends, at the invitation of 
Yar-Mohammed. It soon became 
known, however, that Todd had been 
duped by the crafty vizier, who was 
only anxious to rid himself of the sur- 
veillance of his presence: and that, so 
far from meditating a fresh attack, the 
Shah was at the moment agreeing to 
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give up, on the demand of England, 
the fort of Ghorian, on the frontier of 
the Herat territory, which he had held 
since the former invasion. Still Bri- 
tish influence at Herat is, for the time, 
utterly annihilated; and while Shah 
Shoojah is vehemently suspected (as 
we before noticed) of plotting at Cabul, 
for the withdrawal of the troops which 
maintain him on his uneasy throne, 
Kamran and his minister are known 
to be intriguing with all the chiefs in 
their own vicinity for the removal of 
Shoojah, and therestorationof Kamran 
as representative of the elder branch. 
Therefore, (says the Bombay Times,) 
« Herat must be taken and annexed 
to the Docrauni empire ; its sovereign 
has proclaimed himself atraitor. And 
yet the occupation of a territory, 700 
miles from our East Indian frontier, 
and whose revenue does not exceed 
£60,000, might cost us more than it is 
worth.” 

Without stopping to controvert the 
charge of treason brought against 
Kamran, in the passage just quoted, 
for his opposition to a monarch whose 
title is neither, according to European 
ner oriental notions, superior to his 
own, and has never been acknow- 
ledged by him—it is curious to contrast 
the tone of the last clause with the 
all-engrossing importance attached 
only two years since to the preserva- 
tion of this now-despised territory. 
It isnot, in fact, till the value of 
Herat for our purposes has compara- 
tively passed away, from the increas- 
ing: anarchy and weakness of Persia, 
and the repulse of the Russians in 
Transoxiana, that the crisis has arriv- 
ed which we anticipated in January 
1839, (pp. 101-2,) when the refusal 
of Kamran to submit to the. supremacy 
of his nephew Shoojah, or to make his 
whole conduct subservient to our own 
policy, would leave us no alternative 
between seeing Herat turned.into a 
stronghold for our enemies, or forci- 
bly taking it into our own hands—an 
odious and ungrateful act, which has 
probably ere this been perpetrated. 
The last advices stated, that a column 
of from 8000 to 9000 men, with a 
battering train, &c., was in the course 
of equipment with all speed at Suk. 
kur on the Indus, for the purpose of 
advancing through the passes, and by 
the route of Girishk, to Herat, and 
either compelling Kamran to receiye 
a garrison within the walls of his capi- 
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tal, or..of dethroning. him in ease:of 
resistance, and incorporating his .do- 
minions with Affghanistan. Thus, 
while Russia repairs by intrigue the 
checks received in the field, the errors 
of our diplomatists, on the contrary, 
are to be rectified, as usual, by an ap- 
peal to the sword; though so ill can 
the troops be spared: for this new de- 
monstration, that Sukkur, an open 
town wherein are deposited all the 
stores of grain and provisions for the 
main army, will be left protected by 
only a single weak: regiment without 
artillery, against the not improbable 
treachery of the chiefs of Scinde. 
What, then, would have been our con- 
dition, if the Russians had succeeded 
(as there was every probability of 
their doing) in occupying Khiva last 
year? in which case the appeal of the 
Herattees for aid would have been 
promptly responded to by the march 
of a force from Transoxiana, and we 
should have. found the battlements, 
recently repaired by Indian gold, de- 
fended against us by the troops of that 
‘¢ faithful ally,” our jealousy of whose 
designs first led us into the vortex of 
trans- Indian politics. 

On. the side of Transoxiana, indeed, 
a principal source of apprehension has 
been removed during the past year, 
by the total failure of the Russian ex- 
pedition against Khiva—a_ failure 
which the Russians themselves ascribe, 
with considerable show of reason, to 
the unusual severity of the weather, 
the mortality among ‘the camels, and 
the consequent famine and disease 
which thinned the ranks of the invad- 
ing force ; though we have also heard 
it attributed. in some measure to the 
incapacity of the communder-in-chief, 
General Peroffski, a junior officer (as 
it is said) of no great experience or 
ability, who owed his appointment on 
this arduous service to the. personal 
favour of the emperor. The Russian 
accounts. are of course sedulously 
vague and indefinite; but it appears 
certain, at.all events, that this formid- 
able armament, (the strength of which 
was stated in detail in our April Num- 
ber Jast year,) after penetrating only 
a short distance from the Russian no- 
minal frontier on the Emba, was com- 
pelled to effect a retreat upon Oren- 
burg, with the complete loss of its 
baggage and matériel, arriving there 
in as disastrous a state of demoralisa- 
tion, as the shattered columns under 
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Witgenstein appeared on the banks of 
the Danube, when driven from before 
Shumla in the winter of 1828—a spec- 
tacle which will not soon be forgotten 
by those whose fortune it was to wit- 
ness it. A second attack upon the 
Khivans was indeed loftily talked of 
at Petersburg; and rumours were in- 
dustriously put in circulation by the 
agents of Russia, even up to the In- 
dian frontier, that Khiva had actually 
fallen, and that the victorious legions 
of the White Khan were in full march 
for Herat and the Hindoo-Koosh ; but 
these fanfaronades were speedily re- 
placed by the pacific announcement, 
that the emperor had graciously ac- 
cepted the mediation of the Anglo- 
Indian government, and that the dif- 
ferences between Russia and Khbiva 
were in the course of adjustment by 
British employés. Captain Abbott 
and Lieutenant Shakspear accordingly 
proceeded from India into Transoxi- 
ana, and found little difficulty in per- 
suading Allah-Kooli Khan, who had 
been thoroughly alarmed by the im- 
pending danger, to pledge himself to 
the discontinuance of the plundering 
and man-stealing forays which his 
subjects had been in the habit of di- 
recting against the Russian frontier, 
as well as to deliver up all the Rus- 
sians detained in slavery within his 
territories. These stipulations hav- 
ing been fulfilled, and the Russian 
slaves delivered up to Mr Shakspear, 
‘who escorted them in person to their 
native country, a similar restitution 
was made on the part of Russia, of 
the Khivan merchandise which had 
been seized within the empire on the 
declaration of war; and the re-esta- 
blishment of pacific relations was for- 
mally notified, near the close of last 
year, in the Petersburg Gazette. The 
terms in which this official document 
is couched, merit attention, as afford- 
ing a fair average instance of the ex- 
tent to which the suppressio veri is 
carried in the communication of poli- 
tical intelligence by the Russian go- 
vernment to its subjects. No allusion 
whatever is made either to the ill-suc- 
cess of the expedition under Peroffski, 
or to British intervention ; but, after 
detailing the aggressions complained 
of, and the advance of a force to re- 
pel and punish them, the Gazette pro- 
ceeds to state, that “ this measure of 
retaliation, even before it had been fully 
put into effect, had sufficed to convince 
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the enemy of the utter ruin which 
must result from continuance in their 
hostile conduct ; that the khan, there- 
fore, had thrown himself on the cle- 


.mency of the emperor, released all the 


captives, and published a firman pro- 
hibiting further acts of depredation ; 
and that his imperial majesty, finding 
that the Khivans had purely and sim- 
ply satisfied the principal object de- 
manded, had condescended to admit 
the appearance of a Khivan ambas- 
sador at Petersburg, and to authorise 
the re-establishment of commercial in- 
tercourse,” &c. &e. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the 
luckless campaign of General Peroff- 
ski has had the effect, not only of ma- 
terially weakening the prestige of 
Russian power in Central Asia, but of 
investing us with a controlling influ- 
ence over at least one of the Uzbek 
states: such as it would have been 
almost impossible for us to have ac- 
quired by any means previously with- 
in our reach. Negotiations have also 
been commenced with the more re- 
mote sovereignty of Kokan or Ferg- 
hana, (in the N.E. quarter of Trans- 
oxiana,) to the capital of which Lieu- 
tenant Conolly has proceeded by the 
invitation of the Khan; and there can 
be no doubt that the openings thus 
afforded, if improved with only com< 
mon diligence, will, in a few years, 
lead to the extension of British com- 
merce, not only through the vast re- 
gions of Transoxiana and Turkestan, 
(in which, as we showed in April last 
year, our manufactures were already 
rapidly supplanting those of Russia,) 
but probably also in the western pro- 
vinces of Chinese Tartary and Mon- 
golia, with which we shall then be in 
immediate contact, and which are at 
present supplied almost wholly by 
caravans from China Proper. Even 
the Kirghiz, whose territory, though 
nominally subject to Russia, is beyond 
the line of the Russian douane, would 
in this case receive in abundance, by 
the streams of the Sirr and the Oxus, 
the woollens and linen of England, 
which already reach them in consider- 
able quantities through Persia. The 
commercial advantages to be derived 
from a predominance in Mawara’'l- 
nahr, cannot, in fact, be more clearly 
shown than by the passage which 
we extracted, in the article above re- 
ferred to, from the Russian work of 
General Mouraviev, and by the sta- 
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tistical details there given from the 
Augsburg Gazette, on the already de- 
clining trade of Russia in that quar- 
ter—advantages which the political 
events of the last twelve months have 
thrown most completely into the 
power of the English. But, on the 
other hand, it must be borne in mind, 
that in opening diplomatic relations 
with these semi-barbarous principali- 
ties, and in coming forward to shield 
the Khivans from the second attack 
with which they were menaced, we 
have in effect made ourselves respon- 
sible both for the safety and the good 
conduct of the Uzbeks, and are bound 
to exercise the supremacy thus as- 
sumed, as occasion may require, for 
either their protection or coercion. 
Neither of these objects, however, can 
be effected without the presence of a 
military force in Transoxiana; and, 
even in the event of neither contin- 
gency arising, it would be idle to ex- 
pect that the impression produced by 
our interference in behalf of Khiva 
can long retain its hold over the tribes 
of Mawara'Inahr, unless supported 
by an adequate display of visible and 
tangible power. The Khan of Khiva, 
indeed, (according to the Bombay 
‘Times of August 29,) ‘‘ seems dubious 
of our position without troops, and 
asks, very naturally, where is your 
army ?”—and, further, doubts of the 
reality of British power may reason- 
ably be expected to suggest them- 
selves to this Uzbek chief, from the 
impunity with which we have suffered 
the ruler of Bokhara, whose frontier is 
almost within the sound of our can-~ 
non, to detain, imprison, and perse- 
cute’Colonel Stoddart,* the accredited 
envoy of our government. It is ne- 
cessary, therefore, that we should be 
at least prepared with the means of 
making a military demonstration in 
this direction whenever circumstances 
demand it; but not a gun, not a com- 
pany, can be spared for this purpose 
from the force now in Affghanistan ; 
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which, already barely adequate for the 
harassing duties required of it through 
the vast extent over which it is dis- 
persed, is on the point of being further 
weakened by the separation of the 
division to be directed against Herat. 
Nor can the deficiency be supplied 
from the Bengal establishment, which, 
exclusive of the corps of observation 
kept up on Nepaul and Burmah, and 
the draughts necessary to keep up the 
effective strength of the Chinese expe- 
dition after the ravages of the Chusan 
fever, will require every disposable 
regiment for the operations against 
the Sikhs, which, as the state of the 
Punjab renders evident, cannot be 
long delayed. Here, then, is another 
reason which imperatively calls for 
the augmentation of the army in 
India. 

Thus our conquests in Affghani- 
stan, (the originally-declared intention 
of which was, by a temporary occu- 
pation of the country, and its re-set- 
tlement under a stable and recognized 
monarchy, to provide a secure and 
permanent rampart to India on the 
N.W.) have already become, by the 
operation of the principle of unavoid- 
able expansion, (to recur % a favourite 
phrase of writers on India,) the centre 
of a new sphere of action, the future 
extent or magnitude of which it is as 
yet impossible to conjecture. The 
Doorauni kingdom, the vaunted buts 
tress of our Eastern empire, requires 
(it now appears) to be itself propped 
and fenced in by the subjugation or 
coercion of pearly all the states on its 
borders! In the late campaign against 
Dost- Mohammed north of the Hindoo- 
Koosh, the British banner was dis- 
played at the eastern extremity of 
Transoxiana, and actual hostilities 
took place with the Uzbeks of the 
mountain state of Koondooz, the ruler 
of which, Mourad Beg,} is himself a 
conqueror on a small scale, and likely 
ere long to give us further trouble. 
The hill-country, or Kohistan} of 





* The last accounts relative to this unfortunate officer, who, after a long confine- 
ment in a loathsome subterraneous dungeon, only saved his head by making profes- 
sion of Islam, state him to have been driven mad by his sufferings ! 

t+ An account of this marauding chief, his subjects, and territory, will be found in 
the recently published travels of Moorcroft, who narrowly escaped from his clutches, 


after a long detention. 


t The frequent use of this word to designate different regions, is calculated to per- 
plex the readers of the narratives of recent transactions; but it implies merely a moun- 
tainous country, from the Persian Koh, a mountain, and is applied to any hilly 


district. 
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Koondooz, is all which intervenes be- 
tween Affghanistan and the rich plain 
of Bokhara—a country against which 
the wrongs inflicted on Colonel Stod- 
dart have given us better grounds of 
quarrel than existed with any of the 
states beyond the Indus against which 
our arms have been hitherto directed, 
and which therefore, we presume, will 
not be suffered to escape without due 
chastisement. Kbiva, as we have 
shown, must henceforth be looked 
upon as a voluntary vassal of our 
empire, the shadow of which has thus 
extended, in barely two years, from 
the Indus to the Kirghiz steppes! To 
what extent similar results may follow 
to the west of Affghanistan, when the 
threatened occupation of Herat has 
been carried into effect, can at present 
only be surmised ; but it is not likely 
that in that quarter only an exception 
will be made, and our frontier remain 
stationary. 

But while the aspect of affairs be- 
yond the Indus is thus daily becoming 
more complicated and difficult, a fresh 
call on the energies of the Anglo-In- 
dian army is impending on the left 
bank of that river, where the appro- 
priation of the Punjab, the fair realm 
of our late “ faithful ally” Runjeet 
Singh, is spoken of as almost imme- 
diately inevitable. That the British 
must be the eventual heirs of the old 
Maharajah, could never have been 
doubted for an instant by any one in 
the smallest degree conversant with 
Indian affairs ; and our present posi- 
tion in Affghanistan makes still more 
indispensable to us the possession 
of a country, through which lies 
the. only practicable military road 
from the Upper Provinces of the 
Bengal presidency to our trans-In- 
dian posts, and the hostility of which 
might at any time impede the sending 
reinforcements to our troops in that 
quarter. Still it would have been de- 
sirable, had circumstances permitted, 
to postpone the execution of this im- 
portant measure till either the aug- 
mentation of our army, or the tran- 
quillization of some of the numerous 
points on which it is now engaged, 
might enable us to commence opera- 
tions on an adequate scale; but the 
rapidity with which, during the last 
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few months, the affairs of the Sikh na- 
tion have been hurrying on towards a 
crisis, leave us no alternative but 
either to step in with a speedy and 
effectual intervention, or to see the 
Punjab relapse into the same disor- 
derly form of a federative republic, un- 
der a number of hostile and indepen- 
dent chiefs, from which it was raised 
by its consolidation under Runjeet. 
The annexation to our territory of the 
rich plains of the Indian Netherlands, 
(as some have called the Punjab,) will 
form one of the most important eras 
which have occurred in Anglo-Indian 
history since the overthrow of the 
Mysorean power in the south. But 
before we proceed to discuss the poli- 
tical bearings of this question, it will 
be well to give a preliminary sketch 
of the history and former institutions 
of the Sikhs, the character of whose 
community is very imperfectly under- 
stood in England, particularly in those 
points which constitute their separa- 
tion, both as a nation and a religious 
sect, from all the tribes and castes of 
the Hindus. 

The word Sikh is of Sanscrit deri- 
vation, and literally signifies a ‘ dis- 
ciple,” or one attached to some parti- 
cular sect ; but it has long since been 
appropriated, as both a religious and 
a national title, by the followers of 
Gooroo Nanuk,* a famous teacher 
who was born in a village of the Pun- 
jab about A.D. 1470. His family were 
Hindus, of the military caste; but his 
naturally mild and contemplative dis- 
position led him to embrace the life of 
a fakeer, or religious devotee, and he 
spent many years in devout exercises, 
and the performance of distant pil- 
grimages. But his wanderings were 
not restricted to the shrines hallowed 
by Hindu superstition ; he also visit- 
ed Mekka and other sites revered by 
the Moslems, and, returning at length 
to his native country, commenced the 
promulgation of a new religious sys« 
tem, the avowed object of which was 
to reconcile the antagonist creeds of 
Hinduism and Islam, and thus to termi- 
nate the devastating wars which conti- 
nually laid waste Hindustan. Though 
he made no distinct pretensions to di- 
vine revelation, his followers have con- 
stantly regarded as a sacred work of 





* He is often called Nanuk Shah by Moslem writers, who are in the habit of using 
the titles of royalty to denote pretensions to sanctity. 
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unquestionable authority, the Adi 
Grinth, or volume, in which he set 
forth the rule of his new doctrine,* 
the leading tenets of which were, the 
unity of God, and the duty of bene- 
volence towards all living creatures. 
Thus, while the Moslem convert was 
enjoined to respect the prejudices of 
the Hindu,-by abstaining from the 
slaughter of cows, and other actions 
viewed as abominable by the followers 
of Brahma, the Hindu was exhorted 
to forsake the debasing idolatry which 
had become engrafted on the pure and 
simple theism of former ages, and to 
unite with the Moslem in the worship 
of a single and indivisible Supreme 
Being. The new sect met with greater 
success among Hindus than Moslems ; 
but, asits votaries made no attempt to 
assume political power, they were left 
unmolested for nearly a century, du- 
ring which period their tenets were 
extensively disseminated by the assi- 
duity of their Gooroos, or apostles, 
nine of whom, in succession from 
Gooroo Nanuk, were acknowlecged 
as the spiritual heads of the Sikhs. 
The Punjab continued to be their 
head-quarters; and, in 1574, the Goo- 
roo Ramdas built the town and tank 
of Amritsir, “ the Spring of Immors 
tality,” (originally named from the 
founder, Ramdaspoor,) at a spot about 
thirty miles from Lahore, which he 
appointed as a place of general pil- 
grimage and reunion. 

But the evil days of the Sikhs were 
now at hand. The rapid increase of 
their numbers, and the foundation of 
Amritsir, had awakened the jealousy 
of the ruling powers ; and their inof- 
fensive character was insufficient to 
protect them from a furious persecu- 
tion which broke out in 1584, and of 
which Arjimnal, the successor of Ram- 
- das, was one of the first victims. The 
Hindu rajahs, who execrated them as 
renegades, and the Moslems, who in- 
volved all infidels in equal condemna- 
tion, vied with each other in their ef- 
forts to suppress them ; and the hos- 
tility shown by the latter, which was 
viewed by the Sikhs as wholly unpro- 
voked on their part, gave rise to the 
bitter and vindictive feelings of ani- 
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mosity. with which they are still re- 
garded by the children of Nanuk. 
The Sikhs were at last driven. to take 
arms in their own defence; but during 
the ensuing century their power con- 
tinued to wane, till, in 1675, their 
character and institutions underwent 
a total transformation through the in- 
strumentality of Govind, the tenth 
and last of the spiritual Gooroos, who 
perceived that nothing but vigorous 
measures could save the sect from 
utter extermination by the unsparing 
bigotry of Aurungzebe. The volume 
propounded as a supplement to the 
Grinth by this daring reformer, at once 
converted the Sikhs into fierce and 
armed fanatics, who were commanded 
to defend and propagate their reli- 
gion, like the Moslems, by the edge 
of the sword, and to slay or reduce to 
tribute all who resisted.¢ In order 
more strongly to mark the isolation of 
his people, he struck at once at the 
root of all Hindu observances, by de- 
creeing the summary abolition of 
caste—declaring that, as the four in- 
gredients of the betel mixture became 
all of one colour when chewed, so the 
four grand divisions established by the 
Brahminical law would lose their dis- 
tinctive peculiarities when fused into 
one nation ; while, by the adoption of 
the title Singh, or“ lion,” as the gen- 
eral surname of his followers, he as- 
serted for them an equality with the 
haughty Rajpoots, by whom it had 
before been exclusively borne. The 
influx of enthusiastic proselytes from 
the lower castes, who were eager to 
share in the prospect of liberty and 
equality thus suddenly thrown open, 
justified the anticipations of Gooroo 
Govind so far, that they sufficed to 
save the Sikh name from the annihi- 
lation which was on the point of over- 
taking it; but they were still com- 
pelled to bend for the time to the re- 
sistless power of Aurungzebe, and 
their leader, after numerous vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, died in conceal- 
ment. ' 

With Govind ‘terminated the series 
of the Sikh patriarchs, whose autho- 
rity was thenceforward replaced by 
that of the Gooroo- Mata, or national 





* The Grinth is believed to have been almost wholly composed by Nanuk, though 
it received its present form and arrangement from his fourth successor, Arjimnal. 
~ } The pacific doctrines of Nanuk are still held, by a small number called Udasis, 
from whom the Gooroos or priests are usually selected. 
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diet—a convocation instituted by Go- 
vind. himself, and which continued to 
meet at Amritsir, on occasions of 
emergency, till the commencement of 
the present century—the last meeting 
being on the appearance of the British 
army in the Punjab, during the war 
with Holkar in 1805. During the 
short and disturbed reigns of the suc- 
cessors of Aurungzebe, the fortunes of 
the Sikhs fluctuated. Proscribed and 
slaughtered without mercy whenever 
the state of Hindustan allowed the 
court of Delhi to pour a preponder- 
aling force into the Punjab, they re- 
. assumed the ascendancy in that pro- 
vince when the imperial armies were 
drawn off, coining money, and assuming 
all the attributes of independent sove- 
reignty—till the memorable invasion 
of India by Nadir Shah in ]737, fol- 
lowed by the repeated inroads of the 
founder of the Affghan monarchy, 
Ahmed Doorauni, wrought a total 
change in the political aspect of the 
empire, and for ever wrested the Pun- 
jab from the grasp of the falling house 
of Timoor. The Sikhs had now to 
dispute possession with the Affghans ; 
but the latter maintained the ascen- 
dant during the life of their warlike 
monarch, Ahmed Shah, who gained 
repeated advantages over his antago- 
nists, and in 1762 overthrew them 
with such carnage, that 20,000 Sikh 
heads were piled in pyramids on the 
field of battle, and the walls of the 
mosques which had been desecrated 
by their presence were washed with 
the blood of the slain by way of atone- 
ment! But the fanaticism of the Sikhs, 
equally indomitable with that of the 
Moslems, rose undismayed after every 
reverse ; and when Ahmed was suc- 
ceeded, in 1773, by the indolent and 
enervated Timoor, they found little 
difficulty in expelling the Affghan 
garrisons from Lahore and the other 
towns, and assuming the rank of an 
independent and powerful nation. 
The republican form of govern- 
ment which had succeeded the patri- 
archal sway of the Gooroos, had been 
by this time moulded into a sort of 
federative common wealth, divided into 
twelve missuls or associations, each of 
which, though really independent un- 
der its own chief or serdar, and often 


at war with its neighbours, paid. a 
nominal deference to the supreme 
authority of the Gooroo-Mata,. and 
joined its forces with those of the 
others to repel any invasion from the 
Moslems—the united armament of the 
whole being rated at about 70,000 
men, chiefly cavalry.. The feudal sys- 
tem prevalent in India was copied in 
a great measure in their civil. and 
military institutions, the lands of the 
missul being subdivided into fiefs, held 
each by a zemindar, who was not only 
responsible to the serdar for the rent 
or land-tax, but.led his contingent to 
join the chief in war; the supreme 
administration of civil and criminal 
justice in each missul was, however, 
vested solely in the serdar, whose de- 
cisions were regulated by the Grinth, 
or rather by the interpretations put on 
the sacred volume by his Gooroos or 
spiritual advisers. Of one of these 
missuls, (though far from the most 
considerable,) the chief, during the 
Jatter years of Ahmed Shah, was 
Churut Singh, by birth a Jat, from 
the neighbourhood of Bhurtpore, 
whose remarkable valour and capa- 
city had not only raised him from the 
rank of a common robber to. that of 
serdar, but enabled him to transmit 
his authority to his son Maha Singh, 
who, though a minor when his father 
fell in battle in 1774, supported with 
such ability the rank bequeathed to 
him, both in peace and war, that at 
his death in 1792, his reputation as a 
serdar was exceeded by none in the 
Sikh nation ; and his son Runjeet 
Singh, though only twelve years old, 
was admitted without question as his 
successor, though his mother con+ 
tinued, for four years longer, to act 
as his guardian. 

His first act, when in possession of 
supreme power, is generally said fo 
have been the procuration of death to 
his mother by poison, as a punishment 
for disgracing his father’s memory by 
a criminal intrigue with her treasurer ; 
but such an act of unnatural severity 
is at variance with the tenor of his 


whole life,* and is far from being 
proved by sufficient evidence. But in 
the following year (1796) the Punjab 
was again invaded by an overwhelm- 
ing Affghan force under Shah Ze- 





* He never punished criminals with death, even for attempting his own life; though 
mutilation, &c:, was liberally practised upon all classes of offenders. 
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maun, (the elder brother of Shooja-al- 
mulk,) who aspired to tread in the 
steps, and emulate the conquests of 
his grandfather, Ahmed Shah; and 
though domestic revolts, and the at- 
tacks of the Persians in the west, pre- 
vented the prosecution of his schemes 
of ambition, this fresh apparition of 
the Doorauni chivalry on the east of 
the Indus elicited a sensation which 
spread far into Hindustan, and pro- 
duced an universal panic among the 
Sikh serdars, who were far too dis- 
united to offer any combined resistance, 
and aimed only at temporizing with the 
Shah by pretended submission. This 
political crisis afforded the youthful 
Runjeet a golden opportunity for the 
exercise of his intriguing genius, of 
which he availed himself to the ut- 
most, and at the expense of both par- 
ties, during the succeeding campaigns 
of Shah Zemaun; till,’ on the final 
retreat of the Affghan king in 1799, 
he succeeded, as a reward for the 
restoration of some guns which had 
been sunk in a sand-bank of the Ra- 
vea, in obtaining from him a grant of 
the city of Lahore, with its dependen- 
cies, which he occupied accordingly, 
and continued ever afterwards to re- 
tain. © 

From this period his rise was unin- 
terrupted. In 1803, he was already 
recognized as the virtual head of the 
Sikh nation; and in 18il, having 
completed the subjugation of the 
twelve missuls, he assumed the style 
of maharajah or king, thus formally 
converting the Sikh republic into an 
absolute monarchy. During the sub- 
sequent decline and fall of the Doo- 
rauni empire, its rich out-lying pro- 
vinces were successively dismembered 
from Affghanistan, and annexed to 
the new realm of the Sikhs: Pesha- 
wur and Moultan were subdued in 
1818; Kashmeer shared their fate in 


the following year; and the battle of - 


Noushehro, in 1823, effectually turned 
the scale against the Affghans, who 
were reduced thenceforward to a de- 
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fensive policy. The first intercourse 
between the Sikh prince and the Eng. 
lish rulers of India arose in 1808, 
when, in consequence of his continued 
encroachments on the Sikh chiefs be- 
tween the Sutlej and the Jumna, a ° 
body of Bengal troops advanced into 

the disputed territory. But his saga- 

city quickly perceived the inadequacy 

of his irregular army to contend with 

the disciplined battalions of the Com- 

pany; and aconvention was concluded 

in April 1809, which fixed the Sutlej 

as the boundary. From this time to 

the death of Runjeet, his amicable 

relations with the Anglo-Indian go- , 
vernment continued undisturbed ; and 

his interviews on the frontier with 

Lord William Bentinck and Lord 

Auckland, will long be remembered 

for their gorgeous displays of Oriental 

pomp and military pageantry. The 

organization of part of his forces on 

the European model, from which he 

has derived so much celebrity in 

Europe, was originally undertaken 

about 1814, under the superintendence 

of deserters from the Company’s army; 

but the arrival at Lahore, in 1822, of 

two French officers who had served 

with distinction under Napoleon, MM. 

Ventura and Allard, gave a fresh im- 

pulse to this military experiment. 

Numerous other European officers 

made their appearance in the Punjab; 

and at the time of his death, Runjeet 

possessed 25,000 regular infantry, 

considered by Sir Alexander Burnes 

as equal in discipline and effectiveness 

to the sepoys of the Company,* be- 

sides cavalry, and a formidable train of 
artillery ; independent of a host of 

irregular ‘marauding horse, (the old 

Sikh array,) which swelled his aggre- 

gate force to between 70,000 and 

80,000 men. 

The foregoing details will be suffi- 
cient to show the causes which con- 
duced to the aggrandizement of the 
late sovereign of the Punjab, as well 
as to explain the important changes, 
both in the political and social aspect 





* Captain Osborne, however, (Court and Camp of Runjeet Singh, p. 158, &c.,) 
thinks that the efficiency of these troops, excepting the artillery, has been much over- 
rated, and that Runjeet himself was well aware that the principal advantage to be 
derived from their maintenance, was the awe with which they inspired his refractory 


serdars. 


On one occasion, when in action against the Affghans, some of the crack 


regiments broke their ranks when ordered to advance, exclaiming that drill was all 


very well on parade, but in battle they must fight their own way! 


Captain Osborne, 


however, admits that, if better officered and regularly paid, they may become very 


serviceable troops. 
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of his dominions, which resulted from 
his attainment of undivided power. It 
will not be necessary for our present 
purpose to give more than a brief re- 
capitulation of the diplomatic arrange- 
ments in which he took a part with the 
cabinet of Calcutta, in the last years 
of his life, for the settlement of Aff- 
ghanistan. The inveterate hostility, 
both political and religious, which had 
long existed between the maharajah 
and Dost-Mohammed, was found an 
insuperable obstacle to the conclusion 
of any league which should bind these 
two chiefs to combine, as subsidized 
allies of the British Government, for 
the maintenance of the integrity of the 
north-western frontier against the in- 
trigues of Persia and Russia; and our 
long friendship with Runjeet, as well 
as his superiority in military strength, 
decided the rulers of India to reject 
the propositions of Dost- Mohammed 
for a separate treaty, and to form an 
offensive and defensive alliance with 
the Sikh sovereign. The consequences 
of this line of policy were not s!ow in 
developing themselves. Left single- 
handed to maintain himself against the 
Sikhs on one side, and against the in- 
vasion with which he was speedily 
threatened from Persia on the other, 
Dost- Mohammed took the only course 
left open to him, and commenced ne- 
gotiations with the Shah, then en- 
camped before Herat, in order to make 
the best terms in his power for bim- 
self. [See our No. of January 1839, 
pp. 101, 2.] But this inevitable mea- 
sure of self-preservation being declared 
an act of overt hostility against the 
English, who had before refused his 
offered alliance, was immediately fol- 
lowed by the famous coalition for the 
restoration of Shah Shoojah. The ad- 
vance of a Sikh corps from Peshawur 
towards Cabul, was the only effective 
co-operation in the war on the part of 
Runjeet, who doubtless congratulated 
himself on seeing the humiliation of 
his foe undertaken by other hands. 
He did not live, however, to witness 
the complete downfall of Dost-Mo- 
hammed—dying at Lahore of a fever 
produced by his excesses, June 27, 
1839, or little more than a month be- 
fore the flight of the Dost from 
Cabul. 


The succession had been guaran- 
teed by the treaties with the British 
government, to Khurruck Singh, the 
only acknowledged son of the maha- 
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rajah, who accordingly mounted the 
throne without opposition. But the 
mental and bodily imbecility of this 
prince almost disqualified him from 
taking any active part in the manage- 
ment of affairs; and after a few 
months, he was virtually deposed (as 
we stated in April 1840) by his own 
son, No-Nihal Singh, who assumed 
the reins of government under the 
title of koonwur or regent, with the 
co-operation of Rajah Dhian Singh, 
the ablest and most trusted minister of 
his grandfather. But the measures 
pursued by this fiery young prince and 
his councillor, (who even during the 
life of Runjeet had been the head of 
the anti-English party,) speedily as- 
sumed so decidedly hostile a charac- 
ter as to render a rupture inevitable ; 
petty acts of aggression against the 
British dependencies, committed by 
the Sikh serdars on the frontier, were 
openly connived at, and all explana- 
tion refused to our agent at Lahore; 
and it was even currently reported 
that hoondees, or bills, to the amount 
of fifteen lakhs of rupees (L.160,000,) 
had been intercepted on their way 
across the Hindoo-Koosh to Dost- 
Mohammed, then in armsin Turkestan, 
Such an overture as this on the part 
of the Sikh prince (if the rumour were 
well founded) to his hereditary and 
national enemy, would argue an ex- 
treme degree of animosity against the 
British, which appears to have been 
confirmed by his whole conduct during 
his short career: on one occasion, he 
is even said to have drawn his sword 
in full durbar, throwing the scabbard 
on the ground, and giving vent, in the 
presence of his chiefs, to the most un- 
measured invectives against the Fe- 
ringis. But the rule of this Sikh Hot- 
spur (as the Asiatic Journal terms 
him) was not destined to be of long 
continuance. His father, Khurruck, 
died on the 5th of November last 
year; and in attending the obsequies 
in the course of the same day, No-Ni- 
hal was so severely injured by the 
fall of a beam, said to have been dis- 
placed by the crush of the elephants 
in a narrow gateway, that he expired 
in a few hours, at the age of twenty- 
one, thus terminating the direct male 
line of Runjeet. 

However suspicious may have been 
the circumstances attending the death 
of No«Nihal, no party in the state ap« 
pears to have been prepared to profit, 
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at the moment of the event, by the 
confusion and anarchy which imme- 
diately resulted from it. Shere Singh, 
the adopted* son of Runjeet, whose 
personal qualities had rendered him a 
favourite with the army, at first suc- 
ceeded in seizing the throne: but 
counter claims were set up by two of 
the ranees or queens, the mother and 
widow of No-Nihal, each of whom 
gained over by largesses and promises 
a part of the soldiery, and invoked the 
aid of the British; till Shere Singh, 
finding his position precarious, agreed, 
after some vacillation, to abdicate in 
favour of the elder of these two prin- 
cesses, who thereupon assumed the 
titles of sovereignty. But the retire- 
ment of Shere Singh was merely tem- 
porary: he speedily reappeared be- 
fore Lahore (Jan. 1841,) at the head 
of a large body of partizans whom he 
had levied in the hill districts; and, 
being joined by Dhian Singh and a 
large portion of the regular army, 
compelled the queen, after some severe 
fighting and considerable bloodshed, 
to return to her old quarters in the 
zenana, leaving him in possession of 
the kingdom. His capacity for go- 
vernment has not, however, proved 
equal to his military talents: and all 
recent accounts represent the Punjab, 
since his accession, as a prey to the 
excesses of the turbulent troops, and 
to mal-administration of all kinds, be- 
fore which the reforms and improve- 
ments introduced by Runjeet are fast 
disappearing: while most of the Eu- 
ropean officers have been driven to 
take refuge in the British territories, 
and the country is plundered without 
mercy by the disbanded soldiers, and 
the Akalees (a sort of predatory Sikh 
fanatics.) In the mean time, the dag- 
ger and the cup have been in active 
operation ; the old ranee, the tempo- 
rary occupant of the throne, has been 
murdered by the chiefs of Shere Singh’s 
party; and death or confiscation has 
been the fate of all the serdars oppos- 
ed to the faction now predominant. 
“So long,” (says the Indian corre- 
spondence,) “ as Shere Singh abstains 
from any act that would restore the 
army to any thing like discipline, he 
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is suffered to occupy the throne; but 
the first measure he may adopt for 
the restoration of good order and 
tranquillity, will, we are assured, in- 
volve his expulsion from authority.” 

Such is the existing situation of the 
Punjab: and though the conduct of 
Shere Singh, far from evincing any 
tendency to the hostile line adopted 
by No-Nihal, has been marked by an 
apparent solicitude to conciliate the 
friendship of his powerful neighbours, 
it is evident that the dictates of self- 
interest which form the rnle of Anglo- 
Indian policy will not long admit of 
our remaining tranquil spectators of 
the convulsions of a country on the 
state of our ‘relations with which so 
much is depending. There can be 
little question, indeed, that Shere 
Singh would gladly purchase, at any 
price, a new treaty which would for- 
tify his own tottering power by the 
guarantee of a British defensive al- 
liance ; and it is not impossible that 
matters may be patched up in this way 
for some little time longer ; but even 
in this case, it appears doubtful whe- 
ther any thing short of the presence 
of a British subsidiary force will en- 
able him sufficiently to coerce his own 
mutinous regiments and refractory 
serdars, so as to have it in his power 
to fulfil any stipulations into which he 
may enter: and whether the insurrec- 
tionary movements of the people, or 
the inability of the prince to act up to 
his engagements, be assumed as the 
pretext for invasion, the practical re- 
sults will be the same—the country 
will become, in fact if not in name, a 
British province. At present, indeed, 
though all accounts agree in consider. 
ing it ‘‘impossible that affairs can be 
suffered to proceed in the Punjab 
without an active and immediate in- 
terference,” there is a variance as to 
the ostensible ground which is to be 
taken for the aggression; and one re- 
port even asserts that a formal demand 
has been made on Shere Singh for the 
cession of the provinces of Kashmeer 
and Moultan as inalienable appen- 
dages of the restored Doorauni em- 
pire; and that his surrender of them 
is to be rewarded by his recognition 





* Shere Singh was the son of one of Runjeet’s principal wives; but es the maha- 
rajah had been long absent from Lahore previous to his birth, he constantly’ refused 
to-acknowledge him as his legitimate offspring, though he advanced him to a high 


rank, and made him viceroy of Kashmeer. 
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and support on the throne of Lahore. 
If this report prove well founded, it 
will certainly afford an instance of po- 
litical profligacy almost without paral- 
lel, since it is well known that the 
failure of the negotiation attempted 
some years since with Dost-Moham- 
med, was principally owing to his re- 
solute refusal to accede to any arrange- 
ment which should guarantee to Run- 
jeet the undisturbed possession of these 
very provinces—the chief of Cabul 
declaring, with the fearless frankness 
which characterised him, that nothing 
should prevent him, if he were ever 
sufficiently powerful, from reclaiming 
by arms the territories rent from his 
country by the “ infidel debauchee” 
at Lahore. Yet, on the other hand, 
it is equally well known, that it was 
only by the surplus revenue of these 
rich tracts that the splendour of the 
former Doorauni monarchy was sup- 
ported in its days of prosperity ; the 
income derivable from Affzhanistan 
Proper, after their loss, never being 
adequate to the expenditure. At the 
present time, when scarce any revenue 
can be levied from the subjects of the 
new kingdom except at the point of 
English bayonets, and a large subsi- 
diary force has to be maintained in 
addition to the current expenses, the 
deficit in the Cabul exchequer must 
be, of course, enormously greater: 
and the drain on the Calcutta trea- 
sury, on which the ultimate responsi- 
bility falls, has already become so se- 
vere, that a new five per cent loan was 
set on foot in March last, under a 
very unfavourable aspect of the money 
market. Jn this emergency, we fear 
that the scheme of recruiting the fi- 
nances of a country which we hold in 
vassalage, by the dismemberment of 
a kingdom which is still independent, 
bears too close a resemblance to many 
former strokes of Anglo-Indian policy, 
not to wear an air of considerable pro- 
bability. 

But, even if the fate of the Punjab 
be delayed for a time by the accept. 
ance of Kashmeer and Moultan as an 
instalment, its ultimate appropriation 
is not the less inevitable. There can 
be no probability, at least for seve- 
ral years to come, that the country 
can become sufliciently settled, or any 
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party sufficiently strong, to ensure the 
execution of the terms which we might 
impose by treaty; and our tenure of 
Affghanistan can never be secure, if 
we do not possess a commandin 
ascendancy at Lahore. Had the death 
of Runjeet occurred four or five years 
earlier, and his dominions passed into 
our hands as they are now on the 
point of doing, we should have been 
spared the commission of those politi- 
cal errors, the consequences of which 
have as yet scarcely begun to develope 
themselves. With the Indus* for our 
frontier from Attock to the sea, anda 
flotilla of armed steamers navigating 
its waters, we might have either dis- 
pensedaltogether with the Affghans, or 
overawed them by our proximity in 
the event of their evincing hostile dis- 
positions. At that time our mistrust 
of the wily maharajah’s good faith 
was alleged as one of the most cogent 
reasons for occupying ground of de- 
fence in advance of his country. At 
the present day, we are told that we 
must seize the Punjab, because our 
communications with Affrhanistan 
cannot be securely kept up without it ! 
But on the other hand, those who were 
warmest in their commendations of the 
policy of the Anglo-Indian govern- 
ment in its attack on Cabul, admitted 
that the necessity for this extreme 
measure would not have existed, if our 
line of defensible frontier had not been 
rendered incomplete by the indepen- 
dence of the Sikhs. The irresistible 
inference then is, even on the showing 
of those most favourable to the other 
side of the question, that as soon as 
the Company’s standard is hoisted at 
Attock and Lahore, our acquisitions 
in Affghanistan will cease to be more 
than an useless encumbrance, from 
which we cannot withdraw with either 
honour or safety, and which can only 
be held at an enormous expense, and 
by keeping up there a disproportion- 
ately large military force; while, so 
far from being capable of being made 
a remuneratiug source of revenue, it . 
is impossible to extract from them even 
the current expenses of their own ad- 
ministration. This may be considered 
a gloomy, but it is by no means an un- 
faithful, picture of the dilemma in 
which our Indian government is ap- 





* One of the Mogul emperors truly characterized the Indus as the “ town-ditch of Delhi.” 
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parently on the point of becoming in- 
volved ; and upon the policy to be 
pursued during the next few years, 
will probably depend the fortune of a 
crisis, which may either establish on 
a surer basis the unwieldy fabric of 
our Eastern empire, or pave the way 
for its disruption and eventual dissolu- 
tion. 

In the foregoing remarks, we have 
endeavoured, as far as the nature of 
the subject would permit, to keep clear 
of theoretical argument, and simply 
to lay before our readers an unvar- 
nished statement of the results, as at 
present existing, of that grand stroke 
of Anglo-Indian policy which has so 
fully verified the prophetic warning 
of the Duke of Wellington, that “it 
is impossible for England to engage 
in a little war.’? The military pro- 
menade for the restoration of Shah- 
Shoojah, (for it seems to have been at 
first considered as amounting to little 
more,) has already expanded into the 
permanent occupation of a vast coun- 
try, where every thing beyond the 
range of our guns is hostile; while 
the treasury at Calcutta is drained 
almost to the last rupee, and fresh 
demands are daily made on the ener- 
gies of the army, even now exhausted 
by its unceasing exertions during the 
last two years, and weakened beyond 
all former precedent by the injudicious 
reductions introduced by Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck. The misconduct of 
the 2d Bengal cavalry, in the last 
engagement with Dost- Mohammed, is 
not a solitary instance of the discon- 
tent which is begining to manifest 
itself among the native soldiery at the 
unreasonable amount of service re- 
quired. from them; murmurs have 
been heard in other sepoy regiments ; 
and, though no overt acts of mutiny 
have taken place, it cannot be denied 
or concealed, that fair grounds of 
complaint exist in the disproportion 
between the present effective strength 
of the army, and the new and severe 
duties imposed on it. The restora- 
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tion, then, of the Indian milita 
establishment to its pristine strength 
and efficiency, should be the first care 
of the government in the present 
emergency; and we cannot better 
conclude this article than by adducing 
some pertinent and practical observa- 
tions on this all-important point, which 
appeared in the Naval and Military 
Gazette in April last :—* It is there- 
fore incumbent on Government to 
obviate such imminent danger in fu- 
ture, by keeping up in India an army 
adequate to the services required of it. 
Forced marches and overstrained ex- 
ertions must have anend. The Eu- 
ropean force is 10,000 men under its 
required strength, and the native 
army fully 30,000 under its fitting 
establishment. We hold some of the 
principal stations in India at present 
by a most insecure tenure, the fear of 
a long-subdued people, but whose 
numbers could easily, under a daring 
leader, drive us into the sea. The 
fact may be stated thus :— Whole 
countries as large as Ireland are now 
left with 1000 Europeans to awe them. 
Look over the map, and take the sta- 
tions of the European regiments in 
proof. On the west side alone, over 
all Guzerat, Kattiwar, and Cutch—in 
fact over a space larger than France— 
about 1400 Europeans are distributed, 
the major part of which force consists 
of the 2d foot at Deesa, while the rest 
of the European force consists of artil- 
lery details at various stations. Well 
as we feel disposed to think of the 
native troops, we cannot think them 
alone able to keep India. The Court 
of Directors must open their purse- 
strings, and augment their European 
and native armies by at least ten 
European and thirty native regiments, 
if they wish to keep, without revolt 
and attempted rebellion, their Eastern 
empire. It is, in our opinion, safer to 
trust it to the keeping of British 
bayonets, than ¢o what philosophers call 
opinion.” 
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"The World's Honesty. 


THE WORLD’S HONESTY. 


“e 
BEING A LETTER TO EUSEBIUS, 


I rook your letter in my hand, 
Eusebius, and read it in my after- 
noon’s walk, and soon found a com- 
ment upon your text, that * after all 
it is an honest world.” You must 
have been in a fine humour of self- 
conceit, and talked, as most people 
in such case do, of the world and 
thought of yourself. An honest 
world! Did you ever calculate how 
much the dishonesty of it costs you? 
how much of your substance, and 
how much wearisome care and vexa- 
tion those perpetual checks upon the 
Bank of Life, that make more wry 
faces for you than any drafts upon 
your pocket ? The world is barefaced, 
scarcely affects honesty, excepting for 
advantage—and that an almost obso- 
lete mode of dealing. Reading your 
letter, I found myself under the gar- 
den wall of a rich merchant, a neigh- 
bour, and there I heard the following 
short dialogue :—A man was at work 
upon the wall; another of the same 
condition passing, calls out to him— 

s¢ Still there, Tom!—when wilt thou 
make an end on’t ?” ; 

«| Why,” said honest Thomas, 
*‘ d’ye see, not just yet; we could 
have done it well in a day, but we've 
been here four days, and I think we 
must make it the week, for they’ve an 
uncommon good tap, and not sparing 
of it neither.” 

There now, Eusebius, was a pretty 
slap in the face to your admired hon- 
esty. Your letter, quoth I, shall go 
back to you with this comment, if the 
honest postman does not purloin it; 
but to ensure it’s reaching you, I de- 
termined to put nothing in it but 
words. It was not an enviable train 
of thought that ensued. How much 
have I been robbed of during my 
life? Large amounts I gulped down, 
and got over pretty well; but the 
minor items brought all confusion of 
calculation, with multiplication of 
vexation, that I could bring to no 
sum, nor dismissal. And I know, 
‘Eusebius, you have not fared much 
better. Your little estate has been 
invaded, encroached upon—jandmarks 
removed, and trees cut down. How 
many gaping wolves have thought 
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you fairgame! And when I consider 

our helplessness—our helplessness, 
et me say—it rather seems that we 
ought to give public thanks to the 
humerous rogues and rascals that 
have environed us, that they have 
left us any thing we can call our own. 
And the more circumscribed that is, 
the less circumference have we to de- 
fend. That is one comfort. It is in 
a degree the happiness of the beggar 
who has nothing to guard, and can- 
tat vacuus coram latrone. Full of 
those thoughts, | wandered on till I 
reached a small shady retreat, a green 
spot, just admitting an entrance, en- 
compassed with brier and leafage, 
that all bowed down to me, and over 
me, as if I were the lord and master, 
and they offered me obeisance and 
service. Here was contrast to the 
roguish turbulence of life; happy the 
man, thought I, who can so encom- 
pass himself, where nothing may 
tempt the enemy to find him out! 
But bitter experience brings the 
enemy home to us; and when there 
is no reality for him to touch, he 
invades us in dreams. I fell 
asleep, with this picture of secluded 
and quiet briery beauty in my mind’s 
eye—asleep, I was still its tenant, or 
its master. There is a noise; the 
bushes are stirred. Ah, you thief! 
there is a wolf’s head under the dark 
leafage directly in front; there is 
another to the right ; and through the 
bushes to the left another monster ! 
Ah, I see how it is! I dare say there 
is another behind, and they are going 
to make a simultaneous attack. I'm 
off: not quite so fast, one villain has 
hold of my foot; a kick in the jaw 
with the other has sent him howling. 
I jump up, they are all upon me. 
Thanks to a good cudgel, I lay well 
about me; two are prostrate, one 
sneaks off, and I strangle the fourth. 
This is pretty well for a snug retreat. 
What a heat Iamin! There is not 
room to breathe in here, and the ras- 
cals may come too close to me, I 
must enlargemy domain. ‘ Enlarge 
your domain, you fool, must you!” 
said a voice. Where did that come 
from? Never mind: here's an open- 
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ing, so away I scamper and reach a 
wider domain indeed; the woody 
circumference is enlarged, and here 
down I sit to recover my breathing : 
little breathing time is however given 
me. Whoop! whoop! there is 
howling all about me; every bush 
shakes ; and underneath eyery indi- 
vidual bough, wherever I look, is a 
wolf’s head, with his red tongue pro- 
truded, fringed with handsome furni- 
ture of teeth. Up I jump again, 
round goes the cudgel, on come the 
-wolves, rampant, audacious villains! 
They are too many forme. This is 
what I get by enlarging my domain: 
it only brings more I see. Well, do 
thy best and lay about thee—and so 
i do, stoutly. Oh! there is a sad 
twinge! that rascal has snapped off 
my right leg! I'm down on one knee! 
I shall get it now, surely. Well, if 
I'm not killed outright! There goes 
my left arm! Now, not a leg have I 
to stand on—one arm and both legs 
gone! Whew! if I survive this, I 
may get my fortune by being exhi- 
bited at a fair, and pass for a dusus 
nature. Not much chance of that, 
though, for here they are thick upon 
ime. Keep your distance, gentlemen, 
for, like Witherington, I fight upon my 
stumps. There goes my t’other arm! 
now then am I nothing but éruncus 
inutile lignum—that's me and my cud- 
gel. Wonderfully voracious these 
creatures! and good surgeons—they 
whip off joints as if they understood 
abatomy; I see: and do it so clean, 
that it’s quite wonderful what little 
pain I feel. Snap, gulp, and a gobble. 
Hang me if they hav'n’t whipped off 
half my body. I’m heart-whole, how- 
ever, and that is all I can say for my- 
self : and see, the monsters are making 
off fast! It is astonishing that a hu- 
man being should live, so mutilated 
as lam. Look here, I’ve only—no 
I hav’n't that—I’m nothing but head, 
neck, and bit of the brisket. Well may 
they say, * Oh! what a piece of work 
is man”—and but a piece—one of 
shreds and patches would be a beauty 
to me. Stop if you please there—give 
me back my bread-basket. Not a bit 
of it—he’s off: then do be so good as 
to come back and take my head, and 
then you'll have the whole of me be- 
tween you.” “ Not this time,” said a 
wolf, wonderful to relate, majestically 
‘ rearing on his hind-legs, and lifting 
himself up, while down flew his black 
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robes, and his band and wig metamor- 
phosed him instanter into an eminent 
barrister. Your head!” said he, ‘ that 
gannot be worth having, for if it had 
held any brains, you wouldn’t have let 
us divide your body between us—you 
are welcome to your head—make the 
most of it.” Make the most of it] 
and why not, quoth I? more brains in 
it than you think for, limb of the law ; 
if I'm nobody, still I'll make head 
against you—-oh! oh! you're off, are 
you ?—then I'll just look sharp for an 
amanuensis, and dictate this combat 
with you wolves, and send it to Maga 
ae let’s see what will come of that! 
or 


“* When land and money’s gone and spent, 
Then learning is most excellent.” 


The wish to be doing made me 
soon sprout out a pair of arms, with 
hands to them, and resolution at my 
fingers’ ends; not so very hard to 


maintain one’s-self after all—howIdo - 


write away! and I sha'n’t have an 
empty stomach to fill—that’s gone at 
any rate. Gone! why here it is, and, 
as I live, a portly belly too! I fill 
apace—and here are my legs and feet. 
Richard’s himself again !—so up Iam 
in a twinkling—just shake myself to 
see or feel that all’s tight and well- 
fastened together ; and that shake does 
the business, and I find myself with 
my back against a stone in the shady 
little spot I first entered, and your let- 
ter, Eusebius, in my hand. Have 
you not heard of an executioner so 
expert, that after long flourishing 
about his sword, when the culprit re- 
quested he would put him out of his 
misery, he replied, Out of your 
misery! shake your shoulders;” he 
did so, and off fell his head ; but the 
shake of the shoulders did more for 
me, it gave me life, body, and bones, 
whereas the other— 


** Pover uomo, 
Andava combattendo ed era morto.” 


Now, is there not the pith and mar- 
row of truth inthis dream? There are 
wolves about every property. Who 
enlarges his domain, makes to himself 
a larger circumference to defend, 
greater temptation to thieves, a more 
expanded field for iniquity to work in, 


and upon. Multiplied means often 
prove multiplied vexations. Esta- 
blish “a raw” upon vitality, Po- 
verty may have to keep its “ wolf from 
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the door,” but property has to keep 
more from its many boundaries; and 
the guards it sets up, themselves let 
in the thieves, join in the plunder, or 
take the whole to themselves, more 
boldly, justifying the satirist— 


** Quis custodiet ipsos 
Custodes?” 


It is an old saying, ‘‘ what the eye 
does not see, the heart does not grieve 
at.” Ifthe man of much substance, 
as he lays his head upon his pillow, 
eould, instead of an easy sleep, be 
made.to witness, as in a magic mirror, 
the great and little depredations com- 
mitted against him, with distinct por- 
traits of the perpetrators, and that, 
repeated only for one week, as he lies 
helpless, at the end of it he would 
first think himself incapable of man. 
aging his affairs, and very soon be 
thought so by others. And am I 
selfish, that I can sit calmly, and see 
and hear the boasting of the depre- 
dations committed upon my neigh- 
bours? What magic is there in the 
mere meum and tuum! My rich friend 
gives me the benefit of the better part 
of his wealth; I enjoy his grounds, his 
gardens, with more leisure than the 
business of his estate allows him; I 
enjoy them freely, with an eye to see 
all beauty, not the scrutinizing one of 
a master that looks for what is wrong; 
I pay nothing for the pleasure, and 
am not responsible for any thing; if 
there be bad taste in the opinions of 
others in any part, it moves not my 
pride, no comparison stirs my jea- 
lousy. If I see any thing amiss, any 
negligence in his servants, it is astow- 
ishing with what indifference I notice 
it, and turn to other scenes where 
there is nothing to offend. But he, 
the master, would feel vexation, an- 
ger, and, if in company, the secret 
fretting would be worse. He pays 
for all, both ways, in purse and feel- 
ing. These magic words, meum and 
tuum, make such a wonderful differ- 
ence. Now, which of the two is the 
better off ? the owner who but half en- 
joys, or you or I who enjoy wholly? 
It only requires a little philosophy to 
resolve into their true essences the 
meum and tuum, and we may in thanks 
take off our hats to the great, who, to 
gratify our eyes, walk by us in their 
paraphernalia—making the world to 
us a cheap theatre, where we may 
hiss or applaud as pleases our hu- 


mours, But the selfishness of all this, 
if so much be owed to our friend’s 
bountifulness, why not grieve for 
him? why only enjoy? It is be- 
cause in every case of robbery, plun- 
der, negligence, or ill-management, 
we are not sensible of any personality, 
There is no touch upon our own 
pride—no personal offence—we are 
not mocked, cheated, derided. So 
that, in some sort, every man puts 
himself in comparison with others, 
and advantage over us is hard to bear, 
-How strange it seems to us, of mode- 
rate means and views, to see fine 
places and establishments kept up, 
which the owners do not visit a week 
in the year—the expense great, and 
the management such as it may be, 
With our own knowledge of our own 
little affairs, we calculate the goings 
wrong, the demands of every kind 
ppon the owner, absent or present, the 
weight of the pride and responsibility 
attached to all this ; and we ask, for 
what and for whom is it endured? Is 
the establishment for the man, or the 
man for the establishment? He was 
not an unwise, though perhapsa whim- 
sical man, who, wearied of the little 
knaveries of his household, let him- 
self out to his servants. They were 
to provide every thing for him and his 
guests, pay all charges, taxes, and all 
at a given sum ; and he slept quite in- 
different whether it was high or low 
life below stairs. 
Iam making too wide a range, thus 
rambling over other people’s estates 
like a poacher—a poacher ! there, too, 
is a pretty source of discomfort! Ima- 
gine packs of them—wolves again! The 
owner all ears, the only sympathy of 
similitude between him and the hares 
he would preserve. The gang are 
well known, but law is not a sure 
catch, while the poacher is; so he lives 
to vex the very heart out of the fret- 
ful owner of many pleasures—the 
cheating, pilfering scoundrels! One 
of these was (to get at him) surcharged 
for the keeping of sundry dogs. I was 
present when the magistrates: ques- 
tioned him. He and his dogs had the 
impudence to come into the room to- 
gether. He would swear to any thing, 
so they.could make nothing of. him 
that way. ‘* Whose dogs be they?” 
said he to a question. ‘* How should 
I know, bless your honour ; the poor 
things follow me as natural like as if 
.they were one’s children. They ben't 
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mine—down there!’ A butcher-look- 
ing rascal put his paw on him, and 
stared him in the face, as if he should 
say, “ What! disown me !—well, if 
that ain’t too bad!” No, they could 
not fasten the ownership of one upon 
him, and he left the room with his 
dogs at his heels, doubtless determin- 
ing that his honour’s preserves should 
that night pay for his time, and he 
thought it an honest charge against 
justice. Why am I dwelling upon 
mere outskirts of petty knavery, ad- 
joining, or close upon, to the debate- 
able land of honesty ? When knaveries, 
rogueries, villanies of infinitelygreater 
frequency and damage rise up and 
meet one in every nook, corner, and 
alley of this sinful world, making us 
blush for the name of civilization 
we atrrogate to ourselves, adepts in 
chicanery and profligacy boast of the 
advancement of the age. And ad- 
vancing it is, and, it might be added, 
in the road to the gallows, if the word 
with the thing were not becoming ob- 
soleteé. Impunity breeds villany at a 
fearful rate. Schools there are, and 
perhaps universities, where it offers 
degrees. Dickens’ Fagan is scarcely 
an imaginary character, and most pro- 
bably falls short of reality. 


** Ishe so young and yet so old a lifter ?” 
SHAKSPBSARE. 


may no longer be quoted with sur- 
prise. Villany, pilfering, cheating vil- 
lany, more than divides the interest 


of the world with polities. The 
newspapers, for the amusement of the 
civilized, give you nearly as much of 
one as of the other. They progress 
pari passu, and, alas! sometimes inter- 


mingle; trick, jugglery, and lying, it 


is hard to say to which item of interest 
they principally belong. The Press 
has been called the Fourth Estate. 
Then roguery is the fifth—nay, it is 
more, for it has a considerable share of 
partnership with some of the others ; 
and so barefaced lying and thimble- 
riggery assume high privilege. If 
civilization be the prevalence of moral 
virtues, we are openly retrograding, 
-becoming barbarians. The test of a 
man is not his honesty, but his clever- 
ness. Honesty now shivers, without 
being even praised. It is no longer 
“* laudatur et alget.”” Why don’t we 
go one step further, (the public foot is 
half lifted for the purpose, ) and imitate 
.the Azoreans, who, we find in a recent 
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traveller’s account, are politeness itself 
tothieves? ‘ The prisoners who gaze 
and gossip through the bars of a prison, 
bend as respectfully, and are capp’d in 
return, with precisely the same defe- 
rence as they would be if they walked 
the streets. Imprisonment is neither 
disgrace nor humiliation to thm— 
there is no diminution in the every- 
day round of salutation ; but the hat- 
worship, as George Fox called it, is 
observed with unaltered gravity, and 
the world is quite as much their friend, 
and as full of smooth pretence, as when 
they lived on the honest side of the 
gates.” Yet, Eusebius, thieves may 
have some advantage here over the 
Azoreans ; they do not easily get into 
prison, and when in are very easily let 
out; and for a man who is tired of life 
to get hanged, requires far greater 
interest than to get him a comfortable 
place under government, which might 
render it no longer necessary to his 
wishes to court the gallows. Thieves 
and rogues are of all persons those 
mostly pitied; the robbed are not 
spared either by thieves or law. Law, 
Eusebius—frightful monster !— lives 
by perpetual suction ; a littlemonosyl- 
lable, with along bill. The injustice 
perpetrated by law exceeds calculation 
and belief. We prate of reforming 
grievances—the greatest grievance is 
law; and lawyers, cunning fellows, 
all gaping open-mouth’d, like a nest 
of ill-fledged birds, importunating 
power for special commissions, 

“ The subjects’ grief 
Comes through commissions.” - 
SHAKSPEARE. 
Lawyers they are upon the country 
like fleas upon a dog’s back, innumer- 
able, busy, and troublesome, and like 
a dog they use it. How much of every 
man’s substance, that has had much to 
do with the world’s business, has not 
gone into the hands of lawyers? At 
births, deaths, and marriages, there 
they are—would they were a little 
cheaper! You settle some paltry mat- 
ter with your neighbour, and each 
pays hislawyermorethan thefee-simple 
of a little estate ; the érifle would ruin 
a poor man who had saved up a hun- 
dred or so. What a frightful case was 
that of the gold dust robbery, where 
the great cormorant law was law and 
maw too, and licked up dust and all, 
clean. It really is a most frightful 
state of things at the best. - With no 
very great experience of law—yet not 
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unbitten at toes and fingers, and some- 
what to the quick—I entertain a hor- 
ror of all pertaining to it as well as 
yourself, Eusebius, who used to say 
the only virtuous act of Punch was his 
hanging the judge. It makes one un- 
comfortable to read the trials in the 
different courts—and in fancy go over 
the costs: the adjournments, too, be- 
cause the clock strikes—and all to be 
done again, till fees, fees, fees, nothing 
but fees, become the all-important 
matter. 


“‘ The suit begins with plaintiff and de- 
fendant, . 

But both are plaintif’s long before the end 
on’t.” 


And how is it all connected with law 
get such rascally looks ?—is it real, or 
our dislike paints them so? Somebody 
has remarked that we never see in the 
‘* Hue and Cry” a rogue advertised as 
handsome. Is it then that the courts 
are crowded with rogues, or that we 
think them so? What a frightful pic- 
ture Mr Dickens has given of the 
Fleet Prison, and the poor cobbler who 
was ruined by having an estate left 
him. All true, true, true, but true 
only as far as it goes ; truth goes be- 
yond even that. Why must justice 
always come with sheriff and assize, 
and muffled up like an old woman— 
why not come periodically like an 
Hercules to the Augean stables? Oh! 
“ Quirk, Gammon, and Snap,” are you” 
not detestable? Your names and your 
doings are a deserved satire—personi- 
fications of the ¢riformis Diana, justice. 
For whatis law but justice’s left hand— 
and justice’s right, what of that? It is 
clenched with the fee, fully equal in 
weight to the decision held in the 
other: and so justice is complimented 
with being called ‘‘ even-handed.” 
The world now seems to take a par- 
ticular interest in thievery, and every 
kind of cheating. Nothing goes 
down so well with the public taste as 
the brutal doings of the worst of man- 
kind; the most detestable holes of 
villany are visited and minutely de- 
scribed, for the purpose of painting 
mankind to the life; sickening and 
disgusting as the scenes are, the taste 
that permits it is more so, and is indi- 
cative of a very unhealthy state of 
morality and manners. Some writers 
of great power most unnaturally fasten 
upon the vilest character one com- 
manding virtue, to render punishment 
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and the gallows particularly odious, 
All greatness but among rogues is 
treated in burlesque—we are in no 
other quarter .to look for heroes, 
Hence vice assumes unblushing effron- 
tery. Weare going fast the “ Rogue’s 
March.” We are Spartanizing—en- 
couraging wickedness, so it be done 
adroitly. The consequence is that 
peculiar air and swagger which rogues 
assume at the offices of police; as if 
the rascals were conscious of the éclat 
and flourish with which they come off 
in general opinion. A thief is not 
ashamed to tell you in confidence 





‘whose property he has pilfered, whose 


house he has broken into, and how 
he has effected it; perhaps not with- 
out some hope that you are an author, 
and will celebrate him. A friend of 


‘mine not long ago was robbed at his 


lodgings in town—his portmanteau, 
money, and clothes taken away. One 
of the thieves was discovered. As 
there was no possibility of a success- 
ful denial of the matter, the fellow 
assumed an air of familiarity and in- 
difference, offered his services in the 
manner of one who was conferring a 
kindness, to procure any items parti- 
cularly valued; told, with a profes- 
sional gusto, how they had proceeded : 
cut his gibes upon some letters found 
and read—and finally betrayed one 
of his companions—accompanied my 
friend to the house where he was to 
be found, or rather directed my friend 
and the officer to come in after him, 
and take the man he should be sitting 
with, They did so; and when the 
officer took him, the rascal most art- 
fully. remonstrated with the officer. 
It must be a mistake—he would be 
answerable for his honest friend to 
any amount; and when, finally, the 
thief was conveyed away, he pre- 
tended to shed tears, and said, most 
pathetically, “‘ My dear Jem, can I 
do any thing for you?” If there were 
as much zeal in hunting out these 
professional haunts, for the purpose 
of putting down the disgraceful nui- 
sances, as there is in cooking up these 
dishes of villany for the public taste, 
vice would not get a-head as it does. 
What must other countries think of 
us, especially the more moral, when 
let into the secret of our iniquities 
through our fashionable literature? 
The boasted morality and high prin- 
ciple of this nation are oozing out of 
fingers that hold the pen of the ready 
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writer; whilst other publications, 
daily, weekly, and monthly, innocu- 
late contagious and virulent poison. 
And, what is worse, the men who do 
these things, who ought to be whipped 
at the cart’s tail, come forth as candi- 
dates for public honour and station— 
and obtain it. And so you, Euse- 
bius, in your fit of philanthropy, 
ery out, “It is an honest world, after 
all!” just because you happen not to 
be galled at the moment by the con- 
sideration of any iniquity; and repo- 
sing in your own pure conscience, 
think benevolently your peace is the 
result of others’ virtues. Would you 
have shown the same benignity had 
you received the following letter, 
which reached me not long since? 
You know I have some little house 
property at - The letter is 
from an agent :— 


“ Sin,—I am sorry to inform you 
that last night some thieves broke in- 
to your house, No. 4, Street, 
now vacant, and stole the lead entirely 
off the roof. They have evidently 
been loosening the hinges from the 
doors, and wrenching the casements, 
but were disturbed. It is expected 
they will, either this night or very 
shortly, return to complete their 
work, and make off with the doors 
and windows.—I am, Sir, your duti- 
ful servant, to command, 

“ Maruew WartcHem.” 


Now, this happens to be rather a 
large house, and I cannot help going 
back a few years to tel: you what it 
cost me to stop up mouse-holes in it, 
A carpenter had owed me a long 
arrear of rent, amounting to about 


L.90. I had let this house, and the 
tenant asking me to send a carpenter 
to stop mouse-holes, and do a few 
such items, I foolishly sent this 
debtor of mine—this honest carpenter. 
He did the job, and did me too; for, 
a few months after, he brought me 
in a bill of L.93, making me L.3 in 
his debt. Make this a rule, then— 
never employ a debtor, that he may 
have a set-off against you. You put 
too much temptation in his way. 
You remember reading Accum’s book, 
*‘ Death in the Pot.” Doubtless the 
man told truth, and what an account 
it gives you of adulterations. No- 
thing you eat, drink, or handle, is 
what it appears to be, What should 
be food are 
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 Deleterious melicines, 
That men have taken, and are dead since.” 

The common cry of “ every thing 
cheap,” makes tradesmen cheats. It 
is no longer fair profit, without envy, 
but “beggar my neighbour.” One 
cannot rise but by pressing another 
down, consequently every thing is 
adulterated, to sell cheap. They 
have acquired the art of deceiving 
the eye. The country people have 
learned it from the townsfolk. It is 
not long ago one told me he followed 
the officer, whose business it is to try 
the weights, into the market; he saw 
a woman cleanly slip half-a-crown 
into her butter ;—so what does he do 
but buy that pound of the reluctant 
seller; many atime did she shift it 
from place to place, and try to sub- 
stitute another, but to no purpose. 
Butter reminds me of an anecdote 
told me by Lawyer P., who farmed 
some thirty acres of land: He one 
day asked his hind, “ Well, John, 
what did you get for butter to: day ?” 
To which John replied, in his usual 
business style: ‘ Why, sir, I did sell 
it in the market for a shilling, but I 
did spare it to customers at eighteen- 
pence!!” My neighbour, the vicar 
of ——, told me, that when he came 
to the living first, he found whatever 
he bought was at a higher price than 
his neighbours gave. He remon- 
strated, when a farmer's wife said, 
without hesitation, “‘ Oh dear! yes, sir, 
we always makes a point of charging 
the parson a trifle higher.” 

These, however, are minor matters, 
rather amusing than very grievous; 
but when the principle is applied in 
trades of higher grade, the amount 
becomes serious. And what think 
you of the practice—the notorious 
practice—of feeing servants for the 
custom of their masters, and often of 
eharging items in the bill not had, to 
make up the servants’ bribery? Of 
all the traps for cheating, there is none 
so good as building—repairing, as I 
have shown you, is bad enough; but 
let a builder once get you into brick 
and mortar, and you are done for. If 
he succeed in building you a house, 
and it does not tumble down again, 
and you contrive to pay for it, it is 
ten to one if you can endure the sight 
of it for vexation ; few live in houses 
of their own building—some pull them 
down to the ground again, and sell 
the materials. An architect, who be- 
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came a bankrupt, and was rather a 
humourist, gave an account in my 
hearing onee, though he. was a stran- 
ger to me, of his ruining a parish by 
building them a church. He told it 
with much humour, as a capital stroke 
upon the bumpkins. First, how he 
took down the old one, then they 
were at his mercy ; then how he spent 
all their money, and the church was 
not half up; then the stormy vestry 
meetings, one after the other, as they 
frequently met for new assessments ; 
till at last he would not attend them, 
but sat on a stile, waiting till all was 
over; then how men, women, and 
children pelted him out of the parish, 
—to which he never returned, and 


knew not if they had ever finished his - 


job. Butshould you lose your senses, 
and take to building, beware how 
you dispute an account. “I am 
doubting,” said a lady to an architect, 
‘‘ whether I shall do this by contract or 
not.’ ‘* Why, ma’am,” says the man, 
smiling, ‘it makes not the slightest 
difference to me; I can cheat you 
either way.” If there never was an 
Act of Parliament through which you 
might not drive a coach and horses, 
be sure there never was a contract 
better than lath and plaster ; for either 
it was lath and plaster in work, or as 
easily pulled to pieces, and made no- 
thing of. _ Disputes only make the 
matter worse. Mr Loudon; who 
ought to know these matters, thus ex- 
poses the impositions to which gen- 
tlemen are subject when they come 
to settle their builder’s account: * In 
these cases, the usual method of pro- 
ceeding is for each party to call a 
surveyor, and the two surveyors meet 
to make out an account of the work 
done. We will suppose the account 
they have to settle is a plumber’s bill. 
The first article is 18 ewt. of milled 
lead. The plumber’s surveyor re- 
quires 25s. per cwt.; the surveyor for 
the opposite party remonstrates, and 
points out to him that the prime cost 
was 15s. ‘The other replies, that 25s, 
is the eustomary price, and that he 
cannot take less. To convince his 
opponent, he opens an old measuring 
book, and shows that 25s. has been 
charged in an account that he settled 
on behalf of Mr Getall with Mr Easy, 
the surveyor, some years before ; and 
he again repeats, that it is the custom 
to charge 25s., and that he cannot 
deviate from it. In the same way he 








charges ls. per foot for pipe which. 
only cost 4d., and ls. Hi for sol- 
der that only cost 5d., and so he goes 
on in the same ratio with all other ar- 
ticles in the bill. After charging so 
extortionately for the time and mate~ 
rials for making a joint to a pipe, he 
has the conscience to ask, in addition, 
2s. 6d. for that joint, though he can- 
not tell why he does so, except that it 
is the custom. What can the poor 
client do?. He finds no redress is to 
be obtained from the surveyors, and 
goes tolaw. We shall see what is 
the consequence. Plaintiff A, and 
Defendant B, are at issue upon an 
account for works executed. The 
witnesses of A state, that the work is 
done in a very superior manner. One 
witness swears that the work is fairly 
worth L.1544; and another witness, 
to support him, swears the fair value 
is L.1630. Then come the defend- 
ant’s witnesses, who state that the 
work is very badly executed, and done 
in a very improper manner. One of 
them asserts that the outside value of 
the plaintiff's work is L.930. Now, 
what are the judge and jury, who 
know no more about a building ac- 
count than a boy of seven years old; 
to do in such a case? They are surs 
prised and astonished that respectable 
men can be so very wide in their 
value; and what is the result? Why, 
they take the several amounts as given 
in evidence, add them together, and 
divide the amount Me the number of 
witnesses ; accordingly, the result in 
the above case would be, that a ver- 
dict would be given for L.1257 !!!” 
This is a sketch from nature, evi- 
dently, and no very good nature. 
Yet the witnesses were on oath. Are 
all trades so infected? Such accounts 
make one very suspicious. Let us 
avert the idea for a few moments by 
going a little further off. I was told 
the other day, that in America; the - 
United States—I will not be more 
particular—that is far enough away, 
at any rate, for us to recover a little 
confidence at home. Well, in some 
part of the United States, a certain 
district was so visited by wild geese, 
that a man had a cartful of them in 
no time; and as taere every man 
thinks of making money, off he goes 
with them in his cart to the nearest 
town, counting how many dollars he 
should get; but when he arrived, he 
found the town so well supplied, that 
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his article would not sell. In vain he 
came down in price: no, not at any 
price could he sell them. What was 
he to do with them? He couldn’t, 
and wouldn't, take them back, so he 
offered to give them away. Not a 
soul would accept one; and he was 
told, with a hint that was not too 
civil, that he must be off with them, 
and not leave them there to infect the 
town. This puzzled him. On re- 
flection, however, he thought he knew 
the propensity of the townsmen ; so he 
promised to be off after he had taken 
a little rest—so he gets under his 
cart, and feigns sleep. Then those 
who would not accept them as a gift, 
could not resist the opportunity of 
stealing them—so he returned home 
with his cartempty. And let us now 
return home to our peaceful village, 
out of this far-off dishonest world. 
And here, Eusebius, a message is just 
brought me of depredations of a sin- 
gular nature. Mason Mild’s donkey 
has again broken into our orchard 
and flower garden. Broken in, did I 


say ?—no, he unfastens the gate; 
many ways have we fastened it, and 
Our roses have suf- 
The luxurious rascal, washing 


to no purpose. 
fered. 
his face in rose-water, for such the 
sweet dew has manufactured for him. 
Now this Mason Mild keeps a cow 
and a donkey, and has not a perch of 
land, and he has taught them both to 
unfasten gates, and turns them loose at 
nights ; the donkey always comes to 
me, and the cow goes invariably to 
our neighbour. Half the industry re- 
quired to teach these creatures their— 
his, [should say—art, would have en- 
abled the man to get an honest liveli- 
hood. I saw asuperintendent of some 
works pay alot of labourers—they were 
all in a row—when he came to the bot- 
tom, there stood an Irishman with his 
hand out; the superintendent looked in 
his face, and said,“‘ Why, I paid you the 
first.” ‘* Sure and I didn’t ax you,” 
said the man, and walked off, not at 
all doubting his own honesty. There 
are timid rogues who will not trust 
their consciences with words. Aman 
who cheated me out of £12 the other 
day, upon my telling him he was bound 
in honour to pay me, and that it was 
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dishonest he did not, replied—no, it 
was not dishonest, it was only dishon- 
ourable. What are we to do with such 
fellows as that, Eusebius? I know 
what you would do, even though the 
compliment on the world’s honesty had 
but just passed your lips; but I must 
not cut your capers; excuse me. I am, 
however, having my revenge upon 
you, for this letter will make you un- 
comfortable for a week; you will be 
weighing all the sundry articles that 
go from the general shop, not those 
that go to your own house, but you 
will take your weights and scales to 
the poorer cottages, and see whether 
they have been cheated in their bread, 
and their snuff, and their tea, if such 
an article as the last is really sold: 
but China is a great way off, and we 
are at war just now, and some cun- 
ningly dried and curled up leaves may 
easily take you in. And such * gene- 
ral shops” have a wonderful power of 
legerdemain ; many go in ash leaves 
and come out bohea. Will your honest 
huckster confess it, as the clerk did in 
his pride of either master—for he was 
clerk to a dissenting chapel above, and 
to a wine merchant's vaults below—- 
and in his mysterious consequence he 
was heard to declare, that he didn't 
know whether it was owing to one 
master’s preaching, but, to his know- 
ledge, a great deal went in cider into 
t’other master’s vaults and came out 
wine. Now, do you not fear, my ami- 
able friend, that Foote’s satire was not 
too strong—* Have you sanded the su- 
gar?” “ Yes,sir.” ** Have you water- 
ed the tobacco ?” “ Yes, sir.”” «* Then 
come to prayers.” And now go, and 
dream away these stern realities in 
fantastic visions, your delights waking 
and sleeping, alike dreaming ; con- 
verse in your elysium with Shakspeare 
and Aischylus, and take old Montaigne 
by the sleeve for a freer humour of 
speculative leisure. Make your own 
world, and live in it; for if you call 
this an honest one, and publish your 
opinion, you are not very fit for it, and 
ofa truth you'll have but a poor chance 
of living comfortably in it. Yet as 
long as you do, you have my best 
wishes.— Vive valeque ! 
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Ir is somewhat surprising, that after 
eleven years’ possession of Algiers by 
Europeans, and after so long an in- 
tercourse—more or less precarious, it 
is true—with the inhabitants of North- 
ern Africa, so little accurate informa- 
tion should have been hitherto laid 
before the public concerning the social 
condition and internal government of 
the various tribes which people an- 
cient Barbary. We have had nume- 
rous descriptions of the town of 
Algiers, and of some other French 
settlements on the coast; and from 
the Paris journals the press through- 
out Europe bas continually borrowed 
statements of the progress of the 
French arms. One of our own most 
estimable writers and agreeable poets 
has given us a series of amusing let- 
ters from the former capital of the 
Dey; and a military author, Sir 
Granville Temple, has made us ac- 
quainted with some of the more 
notable features, picturesque and 
archeological, of the coast. But of 
the interior of Algeria—of the his- 
tory and manners of the Kabyles, the 
Berbers, the Arabs—of the life and 
actions of that very remarkable man 
whose instinctive talents, aided by his 
undaunted courage, has enabled him 
to keep the forces of France in check 
for so many years; of all this we 
have little or no published information 
upon which we can rely. It is a 
wonder that, in this book-making age, 
no unemployed * gentleman about 
town” has ever thought of paying a 
visit to the Emir, and of giving to 
his friends at home one or more 
volumes on the “ Court and Camp of 
Abd-el-Kader :”” and yet the enter- 
prize would not have been more diffi- 
cult than a visit to the Carlist lines 
during the late contest in the Basque 
provinces; nor would the result of 
such a journey have been a whit less 
dramatic, or less readable, than a nar- 
rative of the comparatively milk-and- 


water campaigning -in which Spanish 


. Dons of the 19th century have shown 


themselves fond of indulging. We 
have more than once been tempted to 
go thither ourselves—(think of that, 
gentle reader!)—to Jeave Arthur's 
Seat for the cloud-capped Atlas, and 
to compare the silvery beauties of the 
Forth with the parching expanse of 
the boundless Sahara: nay more, if 
we were much provoked thereto, we 
are capable of periling our person to 
that extent even now: but en attend- 
ant, while Abd-el- Kader is just closing 
his spring campaign without any dis- 
honour to himself, though he has had 
two or three towns burnt, and while 
we have before us some publications 
from the French capital, which partly 
supply the want we have complained 
of, we bottle up our exploratory 
and martial ardour for another oc- 
casion, and resume the more peace= 
ful and prosaic occupation of crab- 
bed critics. (It appears that the 
journey of Shaw, in 1727, to the in- 
terior of Algeria is still the best ac- 
count we have of the valleys and 
plains of the lesser and greater Atlas, 
though more than a century has 
elapsed since that observant traveller 
recorded his remarks: for Tripoli, 
Tunis, Cyrene, &c., we have tolerably 
good narratives, as far as they go, in 
Beechey and Miiller; while, for Mo- 
rocco and the north-western coast, the 
entertaining and lively narrative of 
Ali Bey, (General Rabia,) has at- 
tracted our attention in days of boy- 
hood, and does so still. M. D’Ave- 
zac, who is one of the most learned 
and most extensively read geo- 
graphers of the present day, and who 
has made Africa his special study for 
many years, assures us, in his Sketch 
of Africa, that we have no other 
works on which much reliance can 
be placed, and with us he laments 
the absence of more detailed and more 
recent information. With regard to 
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one particular branch of the subject, 
he has endeavoured to collect facts 
himself, and in his account of ‘* Abd- 
el- Kader and his Capital,” though too 
short, has brought forward much cu- 
rious matter concerning the Emir and 
his dominions. We shall have occa- 
sion to quote from him by-and-by, 
and shall avail ourselves of his re- 
searches, after making due allow- 
ance for his national feeling as an 
enemy of the chief to whom his little 
work relates. 

The history of the conquest of Al- 
giers will have more attention paid to 
it in future times than it has as yet 
obtained: for that event, however 
trifling the immediate pretext of it 
was, will bring about either the for- 
mation of a new and independent 
European power in Africa, or will 
end in the driving out of the present 
invaders, and will thus act in a mor- 
tal manner on the existence and pro- 
sperity of the French nation. Far 


m proving an easy conquest ora 
niger possession, the attempt to 
eep Algeria under her dominion, 
has caused France an immense ex- 
penditure of blood and treasure, with- 
out as yet producing any but the most 


insignificant results in a politico-eco- 
nomical sense ; and it still forces her 
to a perpetual exertion of military 
strength, favourable neither to her 
own domestic tranquillity nor her 
public honour, It is not our inten- 
tion to revert to the circumstances 
attendant on the overthrow of the 
Dey, but rather to point out some 
remarkable features of the present 
state of things in Algeria, and to 
show the influence they are producing, 
or may produce, on France, and Eu- 
rope in general. 

There is a great deal of acute ob- 
servation to be met within the Report 
of Professor Blanqui on Algiers and 
Constantina, read by him to the 
Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences at Paris, in the summer of 
1839. The professor is well known 
in the Freneh literary and scientific 
world, as a writer on subjects of poli- 
tical economy; as an industrious col- 
lector of facts, and as a shrewd com- 
mentator on what he observes. He 
was sent out to Algeria, in the spring 
of the year just mentioned, by the 
academy of which he is a member, in 
order to examine into the social con- 
dition of the French colonists, and to 
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ascertain what was the cause why, 
with such an extent of country as the 
French then possessed, and in such a 
state of security as the treaty of the 
Tafna was supposed to have gained 
for them, the affairs of the colony 
(as it was prematurely called) went 
on so badly ; and why it was that, so 
far from yielding any return for the 
vast sums of money it annually cost, 
the deficit occasioned by the item of 
‘‘ Algiers,” in the budget of the minis- 
ter of war, was perpetually on the 
increase. M. Blanqui accordingly 
proceeded to Algiers, and afterwards 
to Constantina; but he did not visit 
Oran nor the western part of the 
French possessions ; he made only a 
very brief stay in Africa, having pos- 
sibly the same unaccountable dislike, 
with all-his countrymen, to quit Paris 
and La Belle France, and, after a 
few weeks, came home again to report 
progress. He drew up a series of five 
elaborate papers, in which the number 
of facts adduced was certainly large 
compared with the short time in which 
he had to collect them, if, indeed, he 
did collect them all on the spot; and, 
arranging these facts with no small 
talent and impartiality, he read to the 
academy a startling, heavy, unex- 
pected exposé of the numerous faults 
committed on the other side of the 
Mediterranean, not. so much by the 
military authorities and the troops, as 
by the civil and judicial authorities, 
and still more by the middle and lower 
classes of residents. He condemned 
loudly the faulty administration of the 
laws relating to property; the indis- 
ereet manner in which the natives 
were dealt with ; and the profligate way 
in which the outcasts coming from 
all countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean, and huddled together in 
Algiers as a common asylum, usually 
conducted themselves. This report 
had been preceded by a most scanda- 
lous trial, in which the conduct of 
General Bugeaud, now governor- 
general of Algeria, was not less stig- 
matized than that of Major-general the 
Marquis de Brossard, who was prose- 
cuted for military mal-praetices. That 
trial had exposed to the publie an or- 
ganized system of bribery and corrup- 
tion on the part of the highest autho~ 
rities in Algeria, at which, even a 
French public blushed; and, joined 
to the disclosures of M. Blanqui, pro- 
duced a disheartening effect, as_in- 
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most of the deputies then assemb} 

in their annual session. Wriile, how- 
ever, the professor was in the course 
of his readings before the academy, 
the expedition of Marshal Valée and 
the Duke of Orleans from Constan- 
tina to Algiers by the Iron Gates, the 
formidable pass of the Biban, took 
place, and was instantly followed by 
the general irruption of the Arabs, 
and the proclamation of a holy war. 
Since then, no further colonial pro- 
gress has been made in the French 
possessions. The Freneh have seized 
on several towns along the coast and 
in the interior, retaining some and 
burning others ; but they have prac- 
tically lost all their agricultural terri- 
tory in the provinces of Algiers and 
Oran, and the war has since kept them 
pent up within their walls with little 
or no intermission. There is, there- 
fore, little or no published information 
on the internal organization of the 
French possessions subsequent to this 
report; and we recommend whoever 
is interested in the study of colonial 
administration, to refer to it in the 
columns of the Moniteur for 1839. 

It appears that the attempts to cul- 
tivate the territory round Algiers, 
when allowed by the Arabs to go on 
uninterruptedly, have been injudici- 
ously directed ; little or no attention 
has been paid to the practice of the 
inhabitants ; the geographical condi- 
tions of the district were not carefully 
studied, and the most disastrous fail- 
ures of the best intended schemes 
ensued. Algiers is situated on the 
northern slope of some high ground 
much broken up by deep ravines, of 
considerable fertility and great pic- 
turesque beauty. This is called the 
Sahel, and at a remote geologieal epoch 
may have formed an island, or else a 
peninsula, a good many leagues in 
advance of the lowest chain of the 
lesser Atlas. Behind the Sahel 
stretches in a semicircular form, from 
the town of Koleah on the west to the 
mouth of the river Haradj on the east, 
near Cape Matifou, a wide plain, level 
in most parts, and in others gently 
undulated, at only a small elevation 
above the level of the sea, and eovered 
with the most varied aud luxuriant 
vegetation. This is called the Me- 
tidja, and immediately behind. it in 
every. direction rise the barren flanks 
of the Lesser Atlas, cutting off the 
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line of vegetation, which is only re-’ 
newed on the banks of rivers flowing 
far inland, and constituting that for- 
midable mountain barrier, which has 
checked the progress, for a shorter or 
a longer period, of all nations aspiring 
to the conquest of’ northern Africa, 
The Metidja has never been drained, 
and it is covered with stagnant pools, 
marshes, and small sluggish streams, 
which, under the influence of an Afri- 
can sun, produce a vegetation such as - 
is found in an Indian jungle, with all 
the attendant scourges of the most 
malignant fevers and pestilential dis- 
eases, - It was into the Metidja, as M. 
Blanqui informs us, that the French 
settlers threw themselves, with the 
most thoughtless impatience, the mo- 
ment they obtained leave from govern- 
ment, and in that deadly region earried 
on an uncertain struggle with the 
climate and the inhabitants. The few 
Arabs who were settled on it, never 
renounced their right of possession, 
but, on the contrary, kept up a ¢on- 
tinual system of predatory warfare, in 
which they were almost always suc- 
eessful. The French agriculturists 
were confined to the walls of their 
farms, and with difficulty collected the 
produce of their land; troops could 
not be spared in sufficient numbers to 
protect them, nor could the govern- 
ment risk the lives of their men in such 
an unhealthy service. The crops, too, 
were badly chosen,—cotton, peppet, 
and other tropical plants were tried, 
but failed ; and with the exception of 
the cattle, sheep, and game, which 
the swampy plain nourished in abun‘ 
dance, little return had been obtained 
by the owners of property in the Me- 
tidja, when the Arabs came to put an 
end to their possession, by burning 
and destroying every thing within 
their reach. The Sahel has been more 
profitably occupied and eultivated ; 
the system of the Turkish owner has 
been more closely adhered to, and it 
still retains the villas and country seats 
which the wealthier inhabitants of 
Algiers have always had in it. 

The town of Algiers, since the 
driving out of the Turks, had beén 
daily assuming a more and more Euro: 
pean appearance. The wealthier and 
older Moorish families, or at leastthe 
heads of them, had emigrated,—some 
to the interior to join the hostile tribes, 
others to Tunis and Tripoli, and some 
tothe Levant. The Jews bad come 
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to be the most influential of the native 
inhabitants, and their habits recon- 
ciling them to the change of masters, 
they soon formed, with the French, 
Maltese, Italian, and Spanish traders 
and adventurers, who flocked thither, 
an industrious but highly immoral 
population. M. Blanqui states, that 
the system of petty dealing and un- 
derhand nefarious practices carried on 
in Algiers itself, is beyond all belief ; 
he stigmatizes it as an immense wine- 
shop. In 1833, the consumption of 
French wine in Algiers was, he in- 
forms us, valued at 1,200,000 franes ; 
in 1836, at 3,000,000 francs ; in 1837, 
at nearly 4,000,000 francs; in 1838, 
at 5,320,000 francs ; and for 1839, was 
estimated at more than 6,500,000 
francs. ** The population of Algiers,” 
M. Blanqui adds, “ has only doubled 
since 1833, but the consumption of 
wine has been guintupled!” The 
conduct of the French settlers and the 
other inhabitantsin the social relations 
of the sexes, appears to have been 
profligate in the extreme, the poly- 
gamous arrangements of the Oriental 
Harem being universally adopted, 
while the mysterious secrecy of that 
system degenerated into a system of 
openand unlimited concubinage. The 
consequence of all this has been, that, 
what with the thoughtless habits of 
the soldiery, the unprincipled conduct 
of the Levantine adventurers, the ra- 
paciousness of the Jews, and the care- 
less /aissez faire of the French inhabi- 
tants,* Algiers has for some years past 
become a sink of infamy. This, add- 
ed to the galling recollections of the 
conquest, has not tended to conciliate 
the stern fanaticism of Abd-el-Kader 
and his Arab followers. The local 
trade of Algiers, as being the seat of 
government, and the principal port of 
the coast, has always been flourishing, 
and has much increased since the 
French occupation. In 1838, as we 
learn from M. Blanqui, the exports of 
wax amounted to 122,715 francs; 
whereas the first six months of 1839 
gave an increase of 100,000 francs in 
that article alone. In 1838, leather 
was exported for 746,000 franes ; but 
during the first half of 1839, this arti- 
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cle was increased to 1,396,427 franes. 
The trade in wool had become eight 
times as great as the year before ; and 
during 1839, (the first half year,) the 
exports of leeches amounted to more 
than 3,000,000 of francs. This was 
all previous to the breaking out of the 
Arab war, which has, of course, di- 
minished the trade very considerably, 
and in some cases reduced ittonothing. 
Rents in the town had risen enor- 
mously up to 1839, and we believe, 
are still higher now than then:—M. 
Blanqui states, that a restaurateur, on 
a first-floor, paid 9000 franes a-year 
for his Zucale; and that a common 
dirty tobacco-shop was rented at 2500 
francs, or just £100 a-year.t The 
general aspect of the town is one of 
extreme bustle and activity, more so 
than any place south of Naples; and 
the unusually picturesque appearance 
of the town and its inhabitants, half 
European half Moorish, is well known 
to produce a striking effect on the 
visiter. 

. Oran on the west, and Bona on the 
east, though possessed of great capa- 
bilities for commerce, and their sur- 
rounding districts for agriculture, have 
never had these capabilities developed. 
The former place has lost its importance 
since it has been in the hands of its 
present masters ; and the latter, which 
was rising into importance as the 
chief port for the trade of Constantina 
and the province, has been checked in 
its growth by the revival of Stora and 
the ancient Rusicada. Bugia, La 
Calle, and Schersch, - still remain 
embryo settlements; and at the pre- 
sent day, as in former times, Algiers 
is the heart and centre of the whole. 
The western province of Oran js more 
generally fertile than that of Algiers ; 
the mountains are not so high, the 
plains less pestiferous, the rivers more 
considerable, and communications 
with the interior more easy. Near 
Maskarah, too, extends a long series of 
well-cultivated valleys, especiallyalong 
the river Mina; and the district of the 
Greris is famous, throughout that part 
of Africa, as a general store-house and 
a perpetual market. The French have 
obtained no footing here; the detached 





* The French inhabitants of Algiers, of all classes, properly so called, do not amount 
to more than a third of the total number, about 30,000 ; the Maltese, and other British 
subjects, found there, are between 6000 and 7000. 

¢ Algefia is said to be capable, if properly cultivated, of supplying tobacco, which 
grows there with extraordinary luxuriance, for the half of Europe. 
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camps have some cultivated spots un- 
der the range of their guns, but the 
yatagan of the Arab has successfully 
defended the rest ; so that the French 
invader is still as great a stranger as 
on the first day of his landing. The 
province of Constantina, less fertile 
perhaps than that of Oran, is more so 
than that of Algiers, (the Metidja ex- 
cepted ;) but from various circum- 
stances, and principally from itshaving 
been better administered, is more en- 
tirely in the possession of the French 
than either of the othertwo. Abd-el- 
Kader’s authority is only partially re- 
cognized there by some of the less con- 
siderable tribes, and he has never made 
it the theatre of his operations. The 
native chiefs have been treated with 
tolerable equity and mildness by the 
military governors of Constantina ; 
all civil adventurers have been care- 
fully kept out; the immorality of Al- 
giers has not been propagated there, 
and the consequence is, that nearly all 
the tribes have made their submission, 
agreeing to accept French protection 
for the payment of a moderate tribute. 
The French have a much more sure 
footing in the eastern than in the west- 
ern portion of their African pos- 
sessions. 

Soon after the new conquest, Al- 
geria became tolerably tranquil, and 
when the ferment of trumpery patriot- 
ism began to subside in France after 
the Revolution of 1880, the French 
rushed into Algiers as toan El Dorado, 
and the so-called colonists did their 
best to dispossess the former owners of 
the soil by fair means or by foul. The 
clumsy machinery of French law was 
transportedintoaclimate whereit could 
never become thoroughly naturalized ; 
and the thirteen or fourteen codes, of 
which the French boast as master- 
pieces of legislation, were soon brought 
into force, nominally, if not in reality, 
throughout the subjugated districts. 
Swarms of lawyers and pettifoggers 
went over there, and a. soi-disant per-: 
fect system of French society was set 
agoing as best it might. There is 
not much difficulty in comprehend- 
ing what a sudden shock this must 
have given to the feelings and pre- 
judices of the inhabitants, nor what 
an additional element of hostility 
it must have at all times proved. 
Mussulmans are generally much at- 
tached to the associations of place, 
and with difficulty are made to leaye 
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the homes of their childhood ; but to 
be turned out by a crew of mauvais 
sujets from all parts of the Mediter- 
ranean,—by men who, a few years 
before, would never have dared to 
venture their necks within a day’s sail 
of the mole of Algiers, must have 
beep the crowning point of their mis« 
fortunes. The new authorities of 
Algiers took all opportunities of pro- 
nouncing confiscations of the proper- 
ty of natives, and of appropriating it 
to themselves, or distributing it among 
the favoured adventurers, civil or 
military, who were influentially re- 
commended. In one case, that of the 
town of Blidah, on the southern side 
of the Metidja, the inhabitants having 
retired in considerable numbers on the 
approach of the French, all their pro- 
perty in houses and lands was de- 
clared confiscated, and a sale of them 
took place at Algiers. This town, 
the population of which had once been 
15,000, and which was one of the 
most flourishing in the regency, suf- 
fered much by a shock of earthquake ; 
and, soon after the French occupation, 
became reduced to 4000 inhabitants, 
which is about its actual population. 
The environs were celebrated for their 
beautiful gardens and groves of secular 
orange trees, upon which all the art 
of the inhabitants had been spent, and - 
where, by means of an extensive sys- 
tem of irrigation, perpetual shade and 
verdure were maintained. Blidah is 
now nearly in ruins,—the poor inha- 
bitants who remain, small traders and 
labourers, are perishing from want 
and famine—the streets are blocked 
up with fallen habitations—the gar- 
dens are all neglected—most of the 
orange groves have been cut down by 
the French soldiery for firewood—the 
water-courses are neglected—and the 
streams are now only wasting torrents. 
The aspect of the place is desolate in 
the extreme, and all civilization is 
utterly put an end to in it; yet the 
anxiety of the French residents at 
Algiers to obtain property in this 
place had been at one time so great, 
that all the confiscated lands were sold 
long before any but the soldiers had 
visited the spot, and their owners did 
not see the ruins of their gardens for 
some years after they had completed 
their purchases. Similar things have 
taken place at Bona, Bugia, Oran, 
Constantina, and recently at Medeah, 
Milionah, and Maskarah; all the in- 
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habitants of the three latter towns 
have fled, and every thing has been 
eonfiscated. The French do not hold 
an inch of open ground without hav- 
ing to fire a shot for it every day; and 
all they do is to seize on the towns, 
and endeavour to utilize what they 
do not burn or destroy. The feelings 
of hatred thus engendered against 
them, and the total absence of all at- 
tempts at conciliation, must have pro- 
duced a degree of hostility in the law- 
ful owners of the land, which will not 
be eradicated perl aps for centuries. 
There is another point in which the 
French have behaved with consider- 
able cruelty—without taking into 
account the different standard of 
morals from their own which must 
exist in tribes half civilized, half no- 
madic; they have at once applied 
to the natives all the penalties of 
their severe penal code, and the un- 
fair mode of procedure commonly 
observed in their criminal courts. 
The Arab standard of equity and law 
can hardly, under any supposition, be 
the same as that of the French; and 
of French law they must, of course, 
be almost totally ignorant: it is there- 
fore not a humane mode of acting, 
to try native offenders by European 
codes, and subject them to European 
punishments, totally disproportioned 
to the relative degree of culpability. 
Two remarkable cases, to exemplify 
this, may be quoted. Some years 
ago, an aged Arab, his son, and one 
of his daughters, were convicted of 
theft at an outpost of the French pos- 
sessions ; they were arrested, tried at 
Algiers, and condemned—the father 
for life, the children for fixed periods, 
to hard labour in the convicts’ hulks 
at Toulon. Now, when it is consid- 
ered in how low a state of morality, 
as understood among civilized nations, 
a wild Arab family must be brought 
up—when it is reflected that the Arab 
was a man who had been driven out 
of his native territory by hated invad- 
ers, and that these same invaders were 
now forming themselves into judges, 
and sentencing him to the most hor- 
rible of all European punishments, the 
humanity, and even the justice of such 
a proceeding, may very well be ques- 
tioned. The poor Arab family was 
brought over to Toulon; the young 
. woman, who was far advanced in 
es was torn away from her 
usband, and was brought to bed in 


the ital within a few hours after 

she landed. The papers of that town 
described at the time the distress of 
these poor people to have been of the 
most heart-rending description ;-—the 
father taking leave of his daughter for 
ever, and plunging with his son into 
the most dreadful sink of human de- 
pravity ever known to exist; some of 
the family, who, though not condemned, 
had accompanied them from Africa 
over to Europe, preparing to go back ; 
the mother torn away from her infant, 
and then dying as she did,—all this 
may be conceived, but cannot be de- 
scribed! And after all, the parties 
might be morally not so guilty as the 
tenor of a code of laws, to them 
unknown, had made them; or they 
might have been acting only in a spirit 
of just retaliation against their foreign 
spoilers: in no case could the ends of 
justice have been served by thus judg- 
ing people according to laws which 
were not those of their own tribes, 
and by inflicting a penalty totally. dis- 
proportioned to the offence committed. 
Several more Arabs have since been 
condemned to the hulks, and brought 
over to France, upon very question- 
able grounds of criminality. The 
other case is a much more recent one 
—that of Ben-Aissa, formerly gover- 
nor of Constantina under Achmet Bey, 
and who defended the city bravely 
against Marshal Valée. He was a 
tyrant in the real Oriental style, it is 
true, and had behaved cruelly in his 
day of power; he had possessed, at 
the time, the right of coining money, 
and had abused it; but this was com: 
mon to most of the governors in that 
provinee, and was known and tolerated 
both by the Arabs and Turks. Lately, 
and after having made his submission 
to the French, he made a fresh issue 
of coin for the use of some mountain 
tribes, and it appears that the coin 
was not very good. This, in a civi- 
lized state, was, no doubt, a case of 
fraud; but in Africa, where the fraud 
was known, where the coin would pass 
for just what it was worth, and no 
more; and where it could not come 
into circulation among the French, it 
was an undue stretch of judicial power 
to try him fer false coining, under not 
the Arab, but the French law. Tried, 
however, he was, found guilty, and 
condemned to the pillory and to the 
hulks for life. He underwent the 
pillory, and has since been brought 
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over to Toulon; but the Government. 
at home seem to be aware of the in- 
justice of the case, and the King bas, 
therefore, ordered Ben-Aissa to be 
detained in prison, and not sent into 
the bagne, or convicts’ hulks, during 
his Majesty's pleasure. 

At Bona, more than a year ago, an 
Arab shot a French officer, who was 
out on a surveying party; this was 
a hostile act, for which, if the man 
had been shot at the time it took place, 
nothing would have been said, But 
he was taken prisoner some months 
after, and then brought to trial before, 
first, the civil tribunal, and then be- 
fore a court-martial at Bona, on a 
charge of murder. This was absurd, 
and a mockery of military justice: the 
Arab was not a French subject, pro- 
perly so called, and was hardly amen- 
able to the laws of France, merely 
because it had pleased the governor 
of Bona to call that part of the coun- 
try conquered, in which the French 
did not in reality possess an inch of 
undisputed ground. The Arab was 
found guilty by both courts, and con- 
demned to lose his head. He appealed 
to the Court of Cassation against this 
sentence of the civil tribunal; but the 
military authorities would not wait for 


the appeal to be decided, and had him 


decapitated forthwith. The appeal 
now lies before the superior court in 
Paris, and the law-officers of the crown 
have expressed themselves strongly in 
favour of it; but the man’s life has 
been already taken, and a gross act of 
illegality perpetrated. This is an 
instance of the interference of civil 
with military jurisdiction; but it tends 
to show the careless and rough manner 
in which the French authorities act in 
Algeria; and it indicates, in addition 
to the instances quoted above, how 
many grounds of hostility the native 
population must have against their 
foreign invaders. The judicial his- 
tory of the French possessions in 
Northern Africa, is full of instances 
of a similar kind; and they do not 
raise the national character of the 
French, either for justice or humanity. 
The Bishop of Algiers and his clergy 
have done much good since their ar- 
rival, by softening the manners of the 
inhabitants, and by acting with the 
decency that suits Mfinisters of reli- 
gion; the consequence has been, that 
they have immediately won the respect 
even of the Arab tribes and of Abd-el- 


Kader’s lieutenants ; and that the mere. 
word or sign-manual of the prelate is 
more relied on by the children of the 
desert, than any treaty with France 
wouid ever be. 
Before adverting to the military 
position of the French in Algeria, and 
before pointing out the results of their 
operations, -it is necessary to direct 
attention to(their brave enemies, and 
to the extrasrdinary man at the head 
of the natige tribes. M. Blanqui has 
well remarked, that the French have 
not got enemies before them such as 
the effeminate nations of Hindostan, 
or the inhabitants of North and South 
America, but they have to contend 
with the indomitable Arabs, the Ber- 
bers, the Kabyles, and all the nume- 
rous tribes who have ever held the 
Atlas and the desert in perfect secu 
rity. There are no soldiers endowed 
with greater personal courage than 
those who fight in Abd-el- Kader’s 
ranks, regular or irregular; they 
are deficient in discipline, but the 
cavalry, by their very irregularity 
and wildness, are admirably suited to 
the Emir’s peculiar system of warfare’; 
and the grand result of the contest is, 
that after several years’ perpetual hose 
tilities, the Emir, who has never 
brought more than 10,000 men into the 
field at one and the same time, and 
who probably cannot muster more 
than twice that number of fighting — 
men, has not only kept in constant 
employment French forces of from 
40,000 to 60,000 men, harassing them 
night and day, forcing them to re- 
main within their walls, or never to stir 
out except in columns of from 2000 to 
5000 men, but has at last so excited 
the country against them, that they 
possess nothing whatever, in the pro- 
vinces of Algiers and Oran, but the 
ground on which they stand, From 
being the chief of a few undisciplined 
tribes, Abd-el-Kader now finds him- 
self at the head of an organized per- 
manent force, well paid, well fed, and 
well clothed—improving in discipline 
and tactics every day—and, like him- 
self, learning from each combat new 
lessons in the art of war, which they 
practise with suceess against the 
French, The Arab country is cultj- 
vated—the tribes are in many spots 
well off, notwithstanding the preda- 
tory incursions of the French—and the 
most determined spirit of resistance 
prevails from one end of the Atlas to 
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the other—from Morocco to the con- 
finesof Tunis. The province of Con- 
stantina, as we have already observed, 
is more subjugated than the rest, be- 
cause there a chief has been wanting. 
Achmet, Bey of Constantina, though a 
brave man, has not the talents of Abd- 
el-Kader; and the smaller chiefs 
have fallen in detail: but it is impos- 
sible to suppose that their submission 
can be permanent ; and if their western 
brethren should obtain any important 
successes against the French, or if the 
latter call in their outposts, they will 
undoubtedly rise again in arms. 

We quote from M. D'Avezac the 
following account of Abd-el- Kader:— 
~ « At rather less than ten miles to 
the west of Maskarah, on the left bank 
of the Oued-el- Hamman, or river of 
baths, and at the fout of the Gebel-el- 
Scherfa, (mountains of the sheriffs, ) is 
situated the Kethnah (or assemblage 
of dwellings) of Mohhy-el-Dyn. It 
is the abode of an ancient family of 
Marabouts, the original stock of which 
bore the appellation of El Mokhtar, 
and belonged to the Aoulad. Aysay- 
Ben- Abbés, a branch of the Haschem 
Scheragah, one of the most powerful 
tribes in the province of Oran. The 
Marabout Khada_ Ben-el- Mokhtar, 
who was renowned for his sanctity, 
lies buried at Kashero, thirty miles 
eastward of Maskarah, where there is 
erected over his tomb a kobbeh, or 
mausoleum, surmounted by a. dome, 
which is held by all the faithful in 
much veneration. His son, Sydy* 
Mossthafay, pursued the same steps as 
his father in the path of religious fer- 
vour, which was hereditary in his 
family, and died while on the holy pil- 
grimage to Mecca, leaving to the eld- 
est of his sons the same mission, of 
leading a life of retirement and prayer, 
which he had himself received from 
his ancestors. This son bore the signi- 
ficant name of Mohhy-el-Dyn, or 
€ Vivificator of the Faith.’ He had a 
brother called Aly-Abou- Thaleb, and 
a sister named Kelthoumah, married 
to Sydy Ahmed-Ben-Tehamy; the 
number of his own wives was four, and 
they presented him with five children. 

« The eldest, Sydy Mohammed-el- 
Sayd, was destined to succeed him in 
the sacred ministry ; the name of the 
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second was Abd-el- Kader; that of the 
third, Mossthafay; the fourth child 
was a daughter, called Khadygjah; and 
the last a boy, El Hhoseyn. The 
successive dates of their births corre. 
spond to the years 1798, 1806, 1808, 
1811, and 1820. Abd-el-Kader and 
Lallah Khadygjah owe their birth to 
the same mother, Lallah Zohrah, 
daughter of Sydy Omar. ben- Doubah. 
Khadygjah is married to her cousin, 
Sydy Moasthafay-ben- Ahmed -ben- 
Tehamy, son of her aunt Kelthoumah, 
Abd-el-Kader has married his cousin, 
Lallah Kheyrah, daughter of his uncle 
Aly- Abou-Thaleb, and has had by her 
three children—two daughters, the 
eldest of whom is now six years old; 
and a son, whom he lost in 1837, at 
the age of two.” 

Such is the genealogy and the com- 
position of the family, in the midst of 
which now shines Abd-el- Kader, seat- 
ed on the throne which the careless 
condescendence of the French has 
raised for him. If certain testimonies 
are to be credited, a genealogy, more 
or less authentic, connects his ances- 
tors with the ancient Fathimite Kha- 
lyfs, and through them he can trace 
his descent (if we admit their own 
lineage to be unbroken, and their de 
facto authority to be legitimate) to the 
line of the prophet himself. Accord- 
ing to this, Abd-el-Kader would him- 
self be a sheriff, as well as the sultan 
of Morocco; but, however this may 
be, and notwithstanding the pretended 
descents from a dynasty of princes 
whom the Khalyfs ofthe East stig~ 
matized as Khouaregj or Schismatics, 
Abd-el-Kader is considered as highly 
orthodox. Born in the Kethrah of 
Sydy Mohhy-el-Dyn, he was carefully 
brought up by his father, and followed 
him, at the early age of eight, on his 
pilgrimage to Mecca. During the 
course of his studies, he acquired the 
several kinds of knowledge which con- 
stitute the erudition of the Arabs: 
that is to say, the reading and inter- 
preting of the Koran, some notions of 
theology, jurisprudence, history, and 
literature, which are connected with 
the study of the book—the germ of all 
human sciences being to be found 
according to the Mussulmans, in the 
work of the Prophet ;—and the young 





* « Sydy” signifies the same as Sir or Mr, 
valent to Madam or Mrs, 


‘* Lallah,” applied to females, is equi- 
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Abd-el-Kader profited so much by the 
care his father bestowed on him, as to 
be considered among his relations 
learned and well-read. 

It would appear from certain testi- 
monies, that the idea of restoring an 
Arab monarchy in Algeria, had long 
existed in the mind of Mohhy-el-Dyn. 
On his return from the holy pilgrim. 
age, he began to relate, privately, se- 
veral supernatural visions which had 
unfolded to him the future greatness 
of hisson. The fermentation produ- 
ced by these disclosures, excited the 
attention of the Turks. Mohhy-el- 
Dyn and Abd-el- Kader were arrested, 
and they escaped the last punishment 
of the law, only through the interees- 
sion of influential friends, who obtain- 
ed from the Bey of Oran the libera- 
tion of the two prisoners, on condition 
of their immediate exile. _Mohhy-el- 
Dyn and his son again took the road 
to Mecca, going by land as far as 
Tunis, where they embarked for 
Alexandria. From Mecca they went 
across the desert to Bagdad, and visit- 
ed in the environs of that city the 
tomb of a celebrated Marabout. At 


a later period they returned to Mecca, 
and accomplished, for the third time, 
the holy pilgrimage. 


After several 
years’ absence, they returned home in 
1828, when they set about establish- 
ing their influence over the surround- 
ing tribes, not by announcing a poli- 
tical predestination which might again 
give umbrage to the Turks, but by 
acquiring great reputation for virtue, 
science, and sanctity, through their 
austere lives and rigid practice of the 
precepts of the Koran; while they 
reserved to themselves the faculty of 
making the most of the consideration 
and moral authority thus acquired, 
whenever a fit time should arrive. 
The French conquest of Algeria, and 
the anarchy which thence ensued 
among the Arab tribes, opened at 
length a career to the ambitious views 
which had long been entertained in 
the breast both of the father and the 
son. Their principal endeavour was 
to maintain, within the still limited 
circle of their immediate influence, 
that degree of order and justice which 
was lost sight of every where else; 
and thus to offer to well-disposed peo- 
ple a rallying point amidst the uni- 
_ Versal torrent of unrestrained inde- 
pendence, while their reputation of 
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sanctity was calculated to draw around 
them those Mussulmans who were re- 
puted to be devout and zealous for 
religion, and who would not but en- 
tertain profound repugnance for the 
French, on account of their being 
Christians. 

The intervention of the Sultan of 
Morocco gave a powerful impulse to 
the insurrectional movement, which, 
till then, had been so slow to develope 
itself, and which was destined to bring 
out the character of the son of Mchhy- 
el-Dyn. It was, in fact, at the time 
when Mouley Abd-el-Rahhman, hop- 
ing to turn to his own advantage the 
antipathies of the Mussulmans for 
their Nazarite conquerors, endeavour- 
ed to set himself up as patron of the 
country, and sent agents thither to 
establish themselves as governors, that 
he fancied he could make the influ- 
ence of Mohhy-el-Dyn subservient 
to his own designs; and he there- 
fore hastened to favour him with his 
support. Emboldened by this patron. 
age, the tribes around Maskarah re- 
solved to elect a chief, and cast their 
eyes on Mohhy-el-Dyn himself; but 
he declined the perilous honour as 
being too heavy for his years, and 
proposed in his place his son, Abd-el- 
Kader, who was approved of. To aid 
in his elevation, means, which have 
always been successful among bar- 
baric tribes, were employed; a pre- 
diction was talked of from a faquir of 
Bagdad, according to which the title 
of Sultan was to fall to Abd-el- Kader; 
at another time, a marabout was found 
who had had a vision of Abd-el- Kader 
sitting on a resplendent throne, and 
dispensing justice to the Arabs. At 
length, on the 28th of September 
1832, and at Ghezybyah in the plain 
of Gherys, near Maskarah, the new 
chief of the tribe of Haschem was 
solemnly inaugurated. The town of 
Maskarah, lately the capital of a Bey~ 
lick, thought it could not do better 
than give itself up to Abd-el-Kader, 
who accordingly went thither and 
took up his abode, not in the palace 
of the Beys, but in a private house, 
from whence he went every day to the 
palace to transact public business. In 
order to bring a greater number of 
tribes under his authority, he preached 
the gihed, or holy war, against the 
infidels, and immediately took the 
field to harass the French garrison of 
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Oran. In July 1833, he obtained pos- 
session of Tlemesen, the former capi- 
tal of the Zyanites, which was then 
subject to a Moroccese governor, but 
was distracted by the struggles of two 
rival parties for pre-eminence. Shortly 
after, he attempted to lay siege to 
Mostaghanem, which had been re- 
cently occupied by the French; and 
then, coming to annoy Oran, gave so 
much trouble to the garrison, that the 
general in command there thought it 
a desirable thing to make a treaty of 
peace with the Arab chief. The 
treaty was made on the 26th of Feb- 
ruary 1834, and Abd-el-Kader was 
styled in it the Emir-el-Moumenyn, 
or Prince of the Faithful; that is to 
say, the highest title ever borne by the 
most powerful sovereign of the Mus- 
sulman world—a title which the Al- 
moravidan monarchs never dared to 
assume, and in lieu of which they 
substituted the more modest appella- 
tion of Emir-el-Moslemyn. This su- 


preme rank, however, to which Abd- 
el-Kader was not ashamed to pre- 
tend, was not recognized by his co- 
religionists; and the Khothbah, the 
prayer which the Khathib pronounces 
évery Friday in the mosques in the 


name of the sovereign, was nowhere 
offered up for Abd-el- Kader; nor was 
money any where struck in his name. 
There was heard in the mouth of the 
Khathibs, and there was seen on the 
current coin, either the name of the 
Sultan of Constantinople or that of 
the Sultan of Morocco, who are both 
legitimate Princes of the Faithful. 
As for. the Sultan Abd-el-- Kader, whose 
‘ambition was to supplant in Algeria 
he power of these two foreign but 
legitimate dynasties, he experienced 
a vigorous resistance ; and at different 
points of the domain which French 
imprudence had allotted to him, the 
Berbers and the Arabs rose against 
him in arms. Equally adroit, how- 
ever, and brave, he fell on the less 
redoubtable by surprise, or fought 
and conquered the more powerful, 
one after the other, according as 
each success he obtained warranted 
him in making fresh attempts. Ina 
short time, inflated by his good fortune, 
he determined to extend his autho- 
rity beyond the Beylick of Maskarah, 
which the French had abandoned to 
him; and counting on the weakness 
of the aged officer, (the Duke de Ro- 
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vigo,) who then: held the -gopeaanens 
of Algiers, passed bey its limits, 
and advanced as far as Medeyah, 
where he was received as a sovereign, 
and where he installed a Bey for the 
province of Tythery ; while his able 
charge d affaires at Algiers, the Jew 
Ben Durand, lulled the slight inclina- 
tion to oppose him which the aged 
governor-general entertained. 

This was the brightest point of the 
political career of Abd-el- Kader; for, 
upon hearing of his exploits, Tenés 
had submitted to him, and his name 
was pronounced for the first time in 
the solemn prayer of the Khathib in 
the mosque of that town. Tenés re- 
cognised in him the Emir el Moume- 
nyn, the true Khalyf; but it does not 
appear that this example has ‘been 
followed in any other mosque of the 
territory subject to this chief ; and the 
name of the Sultan of Morocco is still 
the only one there prayed for. If, 
however, Abd-el-Kader has not the 
Kothbah, he has at least the Sekkah, 
another characteristic attribute of so- 
vereignty among the Mussulmans: 
he now has money struck in his capi- 
tal; and it is the French who have 
furnished him with the utensils ne- 
cessary for that purpose, just as at 
another period they supplied him with 
arms and ammunition to carry on 
war against themselves! A new com- 
mandant, sent to Oran, endeavouring 
to put a check on the commercial 
monopoly which, by help of the treaty 
of 1834, the Sultan Abd-el- Kader 
pretended to exercise in several ports, 
the war broke out again. The 
French general marched against the 
enemy, and had an engagement with 
him on the 26th of June 1835, in the 
wood of Mouley Ismayl, in which he 
repulsed him with great loss; but the 
troops, which were much fatigued, 
defended themselves badly against at- 
tacks at first insignificant, and then 
the more vigorous, from their not 
having been repelled with firmness ; 
and the consequence was, that on the 
muddy banks of the Syk, at a spot 
called El Maktha, or the Ford, the 
retreat became almost a rout, and part 
of the French matériel was abandoned. 
This was an immense advantage for 
Abd-el- Kader; but he easily per- 
ceived that such a check called for a re- 
venge, and he tried to.conjure the com- 
ing storm by direct overtures of peace, 
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Towards the end of November, a new 
governor-general of Algeria, (Mar- 
shal Clausel,) arrived at Oran to 
avenge the defeat of the Maktha: on 
the 6th of December he entered the ca- 
pital of Abd-el- Kader, which had been 
precipitately abandoned on his ap- 
proach, and, three days after, the town 
was given over by the French sol- 
diers to the flames. On the 12th, the 
army returned to Mostaghanem, and 
the campaign was terminated: but 
Abd-el- Kader had hastened tore-enter 
Maskarah, the conflagration of which 
had been put an end to by the rain, 
and had brought back to his capital 
the Mussulman population momen- 
tarily driven away from it. A new 
expedition, undertaken some weeks 
after, was directed against Tlemesen, 
which the French troops entered on 
the 13th of January 1836, and where 
a garrison was established to hold it 
against Abd-el-Kader. Different sor- 
ties, in which the Emir was beaten, 
were effected from thence, and letters 
found on some of his adherents, showed 
that he was supported by the Caids on 
the frontiers of Morocco: a cireum- 
stance that gave rise to a mission 
from the Freuch government to the 
Emperor. In order to insure the 
means of revictualling the French 
garrison left at Tlemesen, it was de~ 
termined to establish at the mouth of 
the Tafnay, near the site of the an- 
cient Areschkoul, and opposite the 
islet of the same name, already in pos- 
session of the French, a fortified post: 
this was not effected without opposi- 
tion on the part of the Arabs, who 
obtained some decided advantages 
over the French troops: a cireumstance 
sufficient to swell the party of Abd-el- 
Kader by several tribes till then neu- 
tral, and to rally around it those which 
had been detached. He became more 
powerful than ever, and from his 
head-quarters at Nedrumah, watehed, 
at the same time, over the blockade 
of Tlemesen and that of the French 
post at Areschkoul. A general offi- 
eer, (General Bugeaud,) who was 
dispatehed direct from France to the 
province of Oran, changed this state 
of things. He landed, on the 6th of 
June, at the Tafmay, went from 
thence to Oran, and from Oran to 


Tlemesen,, whence he again set out to 


make his way baek to Areschkoul : 
and, on the 4th of July, marched back 
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with a eonsiderable convoy to revie- 
tual Tlemesen. He was attacked on. 
the 6th, on the banks of the river 
Sekkek, which falls into the Tafnay, 
by the Sultan Abd-el-Kader, who was 
completely beaten in this engagement, 
had one horse killed under him, and 
eseaped with difficulty to Nedrou- 
mah. This was asevere blow forthe 
Emir, who, from that moment, could 
reckon only a doubtful degree of fide- 
lity in his adherents: his resources 
were exhausted, and he would have 
been reduced to extreme penury had 
he not received assistance from Mo- 
rocco. He was far from having re- 
paired his losses when his conqueror 
himself, on his return to Africa the 
year following, made with him, on the 
30th of May 1837, the unexpected 
treaty which abandoned to the Emir 
the towns of Tiemesen, Areschkoul, 
Scherschel, and the province of Ty- 
theny: a treaty which rendered him 
more powerful than could have been 
done by the most signal victory, 
It was while he was still suffering 
from the defeat of July 1836, that 
Abd-el- Kader, knowing Hedroumah 
to be too near the coast not to be liable 
to be carried by the French arms at 
any time, and aware by experience 
that Maskarah, the former residence 
of the beys, was also accessible to 
French soldiers, resolved to seleet. a 
capital less easy of approach : he turn- 
ed his attention with this view to 
Tekdemt, and immediately busied 
himself in raising it from its ruins. 

It is shown by M. D’Avezae, im 
another part of his memoirs full of 
learned research, that Tekdemt is the: 
ancient Cadaum, or Gadaum Castra : 
and he quotes an interesting descrip~ . 
tion of it from an account given by a 

oung French naval officer, who was 
detained by Abd-el- Kader for a long 
period ia the interior, and was with 
him on the spot when he gave orders 
for rebuilding the place. This is the 
town recently burned by General Bu- 
geaud’s expeditionary column, after it 
had been completely abandoned by 
order of the Emir; and, as we learn 
from a French officer among the last 
prisoners exchanged, without its ha~ 
ving caused Abd-el- Kader the small« 
est loss or damage in a military point 
of view. The Emir’s plans, at am 
earlier period of the contest, were, as 
will have been gathered from the ae- 
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count just quoted, to wait for his ene- 
my in advantageous positions, and 
then to give him battle. He has of 
late, however, rather altered his tac- 
tics: he is aware of his inferiority in 
point of artillery; and he therefore 
finds it more advantageous to be per- 
petually harassing the French, and 
fighting them by fits and starts, while 
he forces them, at the same time, to 
be always on the alert, and to expose 
themselves to all the atmospheric dis- 
advantages of an African climate. 
Since the great outbreak in 1839, he 
has had two serious engagements with 
the French, in which he has acquired 
no small honour :—one, in the first 
expedition to Medeah, when he at- 
tacked Marshal Valée at the southern 
exit of the pass of the olive wood on 
the Teniah of Mouzaia; and the other, 
during General Bugeaud’s recent re- 
turn from Milianah, when, but for a 
well-timed charge of General Chan- 
garnier and the Duke of Nemours, 
(blamed by the Governor-General in 
his report, who did not like to let it 
appear that he had been outmanceuvred 
by theenemy,) it is not improbable that 
few of the French columns would have 
reached Algiers. The details of these 
engagements, and the general opera- 
tions of the campaign, are too well 
known, through the means of the daily 
press, to need any examination: the 
tactics of the Arabs, too, are simple ; 
and one engagement very much re- 
sembles another. We would only re- 
mark that they display the most intre- 
pid courage in a mé/ee, fighting up to 
the cannon’s mouth, or to the muzzle 
of the musket, as the case may be; 
but in general they avoid a close con- 
test, and prefer making dashes with 
clouds of cavalry, rapid.as the wind, 
either to advance or retreat. It is in 
the cavalry that their strength con- 
sists : it is their old national force: but 
the infantry is rapidly improving ; and, 
if the war should last a few years 
longer, we shall see it grow into a 
most formidable corps. A brief ac- 
count of the organization of Abd-el- 
Kader’s regulars, derived from the 
mouth of one who has been among 
them, and has seen them closely, will 
not be read without interest :— 

« The regular forces of the Emir 
are embodied either by voluntary re- 
cruiting or by compulsory enlistment ; 
the latter case occurring when the 
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Emir orders the adoption of a general 
measure against tribes known, or sus- 
pected, to be hostile. An instance of 
this was witnessed in the forcible en- 
rolment of 300 Koulouglis, who were 
taken away from Tlemesen: in all 
other cases the enrolment is voluntary. 
At the first formation of these corps 
of regulars, the Emir found no diffi. 
culty in numbering among them young 
men of good family ; but at the pre- 
sent day they comprise only the lowest 
of the population. Men expressly 
charged to conduct the enrolment, go 
through all the aghaliks to summon 
‘ those who wish to become sons of the 
Sultan ;’ and the desire of escaping 
from the constraint of their tribes, and 
of having no chief but the Emir, 
always induces a certain number of 
individuals to embrace the military 
career. There is no fixed time for 
the duration of service, nor is there 
any limit fixed for the age of admis- 
sion: the recruits are not even inspect- 
ed, to ascertain their condition for ser. 
vice : every man who offers himself is 
admitted. Regular service being in 
general much opposed to the habits of 
an Arab, it would not have suited the 
Emir’s views to have been too severe 
in his choice. 

“ Theuniform of theinfantry is com- 
posed of an upper vest of grey serge, 
without any ornament, and with a 
hood fitted on behind: under this is a 
waistcoat, or sedria of blue serge, with 
pantaloons of the same; and on the 
head is worn a small red skull-cap. 
Each soldier receives every three 
months a linen shirt and a pair of yel- 
low leather shoes; but to-this each. 
man has to add, at his own expense, 
his burnous, and his haik, which is 
generally in bad condition, The 
equipments consist of a cartouche-box 
in morocco-leather, supported by a 
band round the waist, and a belt over 
the right shoulder.. Each man is 
armed with a musket and bayonet ; 
and some have pistols or a yatagan 
stuck in their belt, but the Jatter arms 
are not furnished by the Emir. For 
his victuals each soldier receives a 
daily ration of cakes, or flat loaves, 
weighing a pound and a half, together 
with a pound of flour, roughly ground, 
with which he prepares his couscoussu ; 
and, twice a-week, each platoon of 
twenty men receives a sheep. It is 
needless to add that the soldiers find 
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other and more considerable supplies, 
by means of the pillage they exercise 
in the douars, or villages, near which 
they happen to be quartered. The 
pay of the privates is from four to six 
boudjous (or as many francs) per 
month, according to qualities and 
length of service. The sub-lieutenants 
have eight boudjous, the lieutenants 
twelve boudjous, and the agha, or colo- 
nel, thirty-six boudjous per month; but, 
in general, their pay is considered the 
smallest part of their profits by these 
troops, officers as well as men. While 
in garrison the men live together, as 
they can, in rooms which are often 
ruinous, and always filthy. At night 
they have a mat and a carpet allowed 
them: but in camp they are lodged, 
twenty men in a tent smaller than the 
common French marquee. 

“‘ The tactics these troops are taught, 
are on a very limited scale. The in- 
fantry are divided into companies of 
100 men each, under the command of 
a captain, called a Bach-seiaf (or 
sword-bearer ;) and of a lieuteuant, or 
Khalifa-Bach-seiaf (deputy sword- 
bearer :) they reckon twenty-five men 
toa tent, under the command of one 
non-commissioned officer. In each 
company there are four Chaoucks, or 
corporals; a Khodja, or secretary, 
equivalent to the French sergeant- 
major ; andtwo drummers, who gene- 
rally use French instruments. While 
in camp each company has a drum- 
major. The sub-lieutenants wear, as 
a distinguishing mark of this grade, a 
sabre embroidered on each shoulder ; 
the full lieutenants have two sabres on 
their shoulders crossed; each officer 
also wears, on the annular finger of the 
left hand, a silver ring, which is given 
by the Emir, and on the sealing part 
of which the name of the officer, his 
grade, and date of appointment are en- 
graved. Under each Khalif is an 
Agha, or superior commandant of in- 
fantry, who receives the orders of the 
Khalif for all movements of the troops; 
and there is an Agha of the whole 
infantry attached to the person of the 
Enir. 

‘‘ The uniform of the regular cavalry 
of Abd-el-Kader is nearly the same as 
that of the French Spahis. It consists 
ofa vest of red cloth, with black galoon 
on the seams of the sleeves and back ; 
and a waistcoat, also of red, with blue 
trimmings; each man adds to this a haik 
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of white muslin, with which he covers 
his head and shoulders, fixing it on with 
a camel cord, and making it serve in- 
stead of a turban. The horseman 
receives from the Emir a horse com- 
pletely harnessed, but no burnous: 

e is armed with a musket without a 
bayonet, or with a carbine; a sabre 
with a Fez blade, and flint-lock pistol, 
together with a cartouche-box, like 
the foot soldier, The Emir’s spahis 
can only be said to be regular cavalry, 
in a nominal sense of the word; they 
have little or no drilling or tactics; 
they use trumpets the same as the 
French, and the same notes and sig- 
nals are played on them. 

** The Emir’s artillery is almost ex- 
clusively composed of French desert- 
ers, Turks, or Koulouglis; he has 
not a single man who knows how to 
point a cannon properly, and accidents 
are continually taking place during 
their practice. The matériel of his ar- 
tillery is for the most part damaged 
and unfit for service; the guns, too, 
are mounted on awkward heavy car- 
riages, and their wooden wheels are 
solid, cut out of a single block.” 

In all accounts of the French mili- 
tary operations against the Arabs, and 
the remark is general throughout 
the whole war, great allowance must 
be made for the exaggeration which 
always prevails in French narratives of 
military exploits, and indeed is com- 
mon among the southern nations of 
Europe. The Spaniards and the 
Portuguese are the greatest exagger- 
ators in this line, and are the true 
Bobadils and Pistols of modern days ; 
but the French are not altogether ex- 
empt from the same reproach; and 
though they do not swell the accounts 
of their own losses, nor perhaps dimi- 
nish them much—we believe they do 
so a little—they certainly augment 
the losses of their opponents in an in- 
ordinate degree. Thus, the Moniteur, 
the official paper, has scarcely ever 
published an account of any set battle 
with the Arabs, no matter what its 
importance, without making the loss 
on the side of the enemy to be several 
hundreds killed, to say nothing of the 
wounded. ‘The whole field was 
strewn. with dead bodies,” is a very 
common expression in its columns, 
«‘ The Emir’s regular battalions were 
entirely annihilated,” is another phrase 
we have met with more than once, 
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«¢ The loss of the enemy is incaleula- 
ble,” it often indulges in: and there 
are numberless instances of similar im- 
possible statements, which have been 
disproved not only by the inconsist- 
ency of the cireumstances attending 
them, but also by subsequent results.* 
On the other hand, in the engage- 
ments which are represented as having 
conferred such immense honour on 
the French arms, we do not recollect 
any in which the French are said to 
have had more than 70 or 80 killed; 
and in general their loss, as mentioned 
in the official returns, has been on an 
average about 15 to 20 killed, and 30 
to 40 wounded. When it is consi- 
dered that the French have had compa- 
ratively heavy troops with artillery in 
these engagements, and that the Arabs 
have principally had only light irre- 
gular bodies of cavalry, doing little 
more than skirmish, the relative pro- 
portion of the losses becomes evidently 
absurd. In general, it may be affirmed 
that the numbers of French soldiers 
killed on the field of battle in any one 
year since the occupation of Algiers 
have not exceeded 500, as far as the 
official returns show : and that in many 
years they do not come up to any 
thing like that amount. This point 
is of importance to be noted, as will be 
seen by-and-by, when the number of 
deaths from other causes are adverted 
to. From what can be learned by the 
accounts of the natives themselves, 
and from the prisoners who have 
lately been exchanged, the loss of the 
Arabs has been certainly heavier on 
many occasions than that of the 
French—but still by no means ap- 
proaching to any thing like the num- 
bers estimated in the official returns. 
The damage done, too, to the country 
by the marauding warfare to which 
the French commanders have now re- 
sorted, has been much less than has 
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been represented—great indeed in the 
imaginations of the gallant captors of 
defenceless women and children, the 
drivers off of flocks and herds, and 
the destroyers of crops and stores; 
but, fortunately for the luckless inha- 
bitants, occasioning them only tempo- 
rary inconvenience, though they have 
not failed to irritate them to the high- 
est pitch of national hatred. Captain 
Morisot, a French officer, who has 
lately returned to Oran after eight 
months’ captivity, is loud in praise 
not only of the courteous and polished 
behaviour of the Emir, but also of the 
well organized system of government, 
civil and military, which he has esta- 
blished—of the good conduct of the 
tribe, and of their ready union in what 
is to them a holy and national cause. 
The testimony of this gentleman is 
the more valuable, because he has seen 
every thing with the eye of an enemy; 
and yet he has been forced to praise 
the Emir, and to confess that the re- 
sults of the French warfare against 
the Arabs, are almost nugatory in a 
military point of view. The system 
of razias, like the Highland forays of 
former days—only infinitely more 
cruel and wanton—cannot be de- 
fended uponany ground of policy, civil 
of military: they irritate the natives 
without subjecting them, and they 
eause losses of men and matériel only 
to those who make them. As forthe 
produce of the forays, it is sold and 
divided among the captors, by whom 
it is instantly squandered, and among 
whom it tends oniy to promote those 
habits of reckless debauchery and cru- 
elty which the African war is fast gen- 
erating among the French soldiery. 
If at any future period French re- 
giments, on becoming engaged in an 
European war, should attempt to put 
in practice the conduet to which they 
have been accustomed in Africa, the 





* The affair at Mazagran, about which so much noise was made some months back, 


was grossly overstated. 
ing all the surrounding points. 


It was a stout building, lofty, with thick walls, and command- 
A large body of Arab cavalry—the French say 12,000 


—came to attack it; they had no artillery, and had nothing but muskets, pistols, and 
sabres. They might have galloped round it for a week instead of a day, and they 
might have tried to storm it every day in the week, instead of twice, as they did; and 
yet 120 men within would have had a very cheap bargain of them after all. A corps 
of cavalry may blockade and starve out a well-fortified garrison; but as for storming, 
&c.— c’est une autre affaire!+ At Coleah, near Algiers, which is a regularly fortified 
place, with a strong wall, the Moniteur gravely relates, that a large body of Arab 
cavalry “ attacked the place with inconceivable fury ;” by which, we suppose, is meaut, 
that they charged bang up against it ! 
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consequences to France by the retalia- 
tion of the coalesced powers woul 
be disastrous in the extreme. 
The Arab chiefs, in all negotiations 
with the French since the outbreak in 
1839, have remonstrated against this 
atrocious system, but hitherto without 
success; and the last expeditions of 
General Bugeaud, General Baraguay 
d'Hilliers, and General Negrier, in 
the several provinces of Oran, Algiers, 
and Constantina, have had no other 
object, and been attended with no 
other result. The French allege in 
their excuse that the system originated 
with the Turks, who could only keep 
the Arabs in subjection by this me- 
thod: but this isa poor apology for a 
departure from the practice of civilized 
nations. The French have no more 
right than the Turks to attack the 
mountain tribes, and at all events, 
they should not attempt to revive 
practices worthy only of the days of 
the Huns or the Goths. 

The system of razias has given rise 
to the capture of many Arab prisoners, 
and this has induced the native tribes 
to make captures in return, instead of 
immediately putting to death whoever 
fell into their hands. The prisoners, 
however, which the French have been 
able to exchange, have been nearly one 
half women and children; whereas 
those sent back by the Arabs have, 
with one or two exceptions, been all 
males, This interchange of prisoners 
has afforded the only cheering episode 
of this long, desultory warfare; and 
the idea of it is entirely attributable to 
the Bishop of Algiers, who, with the 
greatest humanity and courage, has 
exerted himself in carrying it into ef- 
fect. He has led out a convoy of pri- 
soners himself, has superintended their 
exchange in person, and has won the 
respect and esteem of Abd- el- Kader and 
his lieutenants. This is the more gra- 
tifying, since the negotiations were 
originated by the prelate, on his own 
private authority, and as a matter of 
humanity and religion—not as one of 
civil or military policy. The Emir, 
on the other hand, and the tribes, have 
behaved with the strictest honour and 
good faith in this matter, and have set 
an example to their European enemies, 
by which the latter, if they were a less 
vain and heartless people, might greatly 
profit. The envoys sent between the 
Bishop and the Emir have always been 
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changes effected without iuch 
from the military authorities. A very 
interesting series of letters has been 
published in the French journals from 
the worthy Bishop, describing all his 
intercourse with the chief of the 
Arabs; and from them, as well a8 
from other accounts, we learn man 
particulars greatly to the credit of M. 
Dupuch himself: thus, the prelaté 
clothed the Arab prisoners at his owh 
expense just before they set out, gave 
them money in their pockets, and pro« 
vided vehicles for their women and 
children. These kind attentions 
touched the hearts of the Arabs, whé 
are a very generous and noble-minded 
race; and the Khalifa Sidi Mohammed 
Ben- Aila entered into correspondence 
with the Bishop, sending him at the 
same time some acceptable presents 
for the sick under his care. The pre- 
late on leading the convoy of prisonets 
across the Matidja, and to the foot of 
the mountains, went without any es- 
cort ; he fell in with the French troops 
near Blidah, and their presence had 
wellnigh hindered the exchange from 
taking place ; but at length the Arabs 
drew near, the Khalifa came into the 
Bishop’s carriage, and though they re- 
mained in conversation together for 
only an hour, they parted with every 
mark of mutual esteem. Since then 
the Abbé Suchet, a nephew or son 0 
the Marshal, has led out a convoy with 
another French priest and an inter« 
preter, and, without any escort what- 
ever, has been allowed by the Arabs, 
after effecting the exchange, to pene- 
trate to the Emir’s camp and tent be- 
tween Maskarah and Tlemesen. Here 
a most interesting interview took 
place; andthe Emir, beinga Marta- 
bout, immediately entered into a con- 
versation with M. Suchet, on the lead- 
ing topics of the Christian faith; he 
agreed at once to a further exchange 
of prisoners, and would have pro- 
longed the interview, which was con- 
ducted with the most polished urba- 
nity, had not the approach of General 
Bugeaud’s column compelled him to 
move his tefts. The Abbé and his 
companion took their leave and went 
to join their own countrymen, who 
were not aware of their mission, and 
were thunderstruck at seeing two sime 
ple clergymen advancing towards them, 
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across plains where no military man 
could haye ventured without 2000 or 
3000 troops to protect him. The 
Abbé has since returned to Algiers, 
bearing a most interesting letter from 
the Emir to the Bishop ; and the hon- 
ours of hospitality and courtesy have 
been won quite as much by the Arab 
chief as by his European visiters. 

The results of the numerous cam- 
paigns which the French have now 
been making against the Arabs are, 
as we have already observed, much 
less important than they have been re- 
presented. To the Arabs, they have 
caused the loss of their seaports and 
of some towns in the lower Atlas ; but 
the frontiers of Morocco and Tunis 
lie open to them, and from both these 
quarters Abd-el- Kader draws supplies 
of warlike stores and arms in tolerable 
abundance. Gibraltar and Tunis are 
the principal places where his pur- 
chases are made; and the traders of 
these towns find him an honourable 
and an advantageous customer. The 


tribes under his command lie in their 
mountain-valleys, or on the borders of 
the desert, and their lands are just as 
well cultivated as though the French 
were not at hand to ravage them. To 


the French, the loss of men from dis- 
ease and other casualties has been 
tremendous; and they have nothing to 
show for it in return but the walls of 
the towns in which they are cooped 
up. Even at Algiers no man can 
leave the town, or go beyond the out- 
posts at night, or even in the day, 
without finding an Arab foeman lurk- 
ing under nearly every bush! It ap- 
pears that the average mortality from 
sickness alone in the French army, 
throughout the three provinces,amounts 
to many thousands every year. Some 
time since the opposition Paris papers 
asserted, that 17,000 men had died in 
hospital in Africa between the 15th of 
November 1839, and the 3lst Decem- 
ber 1840; this was contradicted by 
the Moniteur, the official organ of Go- 
vernment, which stated in reply that 
the actual number of deaths in that 
‘ period was 8000!—and this from dis- 
ease alone! The present number of 
invalids sent over from Algiers to the 
military hospital at Port Mahon, is 
500 every month: so that the shore of 
Africa is indeed a shore of death to its 
. invaders. The conquest is not less 
disastrous to France in a pecuniary 
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point of view ; the returns of revenue 
to the state being under 300,000f. per 
annum—a sum which goes little or 
no way towards paying the civil em- 
ployés; whereas the item in the an- 
nual budget of outlay for Africa, has 
been sixteen millions of francs on the 
average of several years past. It is 
no wonder that under these circum. 
stances some of the more clear-sighted 
of the French deputies should call for 
a change of system, and for an aban- 
donment of the attempt to colonize a 
country that never can be French. 
The most sensible of the politico- 
economists now in the French legis- 
lature see fully, that Algiers does not 
tend to help the country out of its pre- 
sent financial difficulties, and that it 
only keeps open a perpetual door for 
ministerial intrigue and profligacy. 
Some recommend that the inland towns 
should all be given up; that France 
should retain two or three ports alone, 
and should form such treaties with 
chiefs of tribes as to hold them in a 
kind of tributary subjection; but in 
other respects to leave the country to 
itself and to its own resources. Others 
are for going on with what they call 
the system of colonization, and, as a 
preliminary to it, with the complete 
subjugation of the country—a thing 
more than chimerical. Some of the 
organs of public opinion in France, 
sensible enough on other points, go stark 
mad the moment Algiers is mentioned, 
and talk of it as a source of strength 
and dignity to the country, only to be 
relinquished at the price of a general 
European war. The Débats, commonly 
the organ of whatever ministry happen 
to be in power, has been lately talk- 
ing of the necessity of there being “a 
French Africa just as there is a British 
India ;” and has bepraised the French 
nation “ for following up, at the price 
of blood and trouble, the destinies 
which her own genius and providence 
have opened for her!” M. Piscatory, 
one of the associates of that profligate 
adventurer Thiers, declared last May 
in the Chamber of Deputies, that ** no 
other flag but that of France ought to 
float on the coast of Africa ;” and in 
the same debate M. Mauguin, an 
empty popular declaimer, protested 
that ‘‘ France would not deserve the 
name of La Grande Nation if she did 
not persevere in conquering Algeria!” 
Both these absurd declarations were 
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received with much applause in the 
Chamber; and in fact the majority of 
the French’people, who know no more 
about Africa than they do about Ger- 
many—that is to say, nothing what- 
ever—are all bent upon fighting the 
Arabs to the death. 

If the French are pleased with their 
conquest they must be in a state of 
extraordinary mental blindness and 
fatuity: they are keeping up an im- 
mense army, and a large civil estab- 
lishment, at a yearly increasing cost, 
and with a daily diminution of nation- 
al honour; while a few thousands -of 
the wild children of the desert laugh 
them to scorn, and show that they 
have in reality done nothing more 
than verified the old Joe Miller of 
catching a Tartar, The real cause 
of the continuation of this system is, 
that the Government dares not offend 
the army ; and that it is obliged to find 
an outlet for that restless spirit by which 
sooner or later it must itself be con- 
sumed. France is now entirely pros- 
trate at the foot of the sovereign who 
sits on an usurped throne, and who is 
kept on it only by the force of 400,000 
bayonets ; she is doomed within a few 
years to be again degraded beneath 


the ascendancy of a fierce unprincipled 
democracy, and to assume the aspect 
of a military republic ; but Algiers the 
army would not now give up, even if 
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the king were willing, and the popular 
party at home find it too cheap a hems 
for singing their Marseillaise upon, 
and for insulting the more respectable 
powers of Europe, to make it possible 
for the deputies to vote as they are in- 
clinedin this matter. And yet the fate of 
Algeria on the first outbreak of a war 
cannot be doubtful; half dozen ships 
of war would intercept all supplies of 
men and stores from France, and the 
yataghan of the Arab would finish what 
the blast of fever should have left un- 
touched. The numerous tribes would 
join in a simultaneous effort to avenge 
themselves on their foes; and the vic- 
terious Emir would drive the French 
into the Mediterranean. The great 
powers of Europe should not have their 
eyes blinded to the progress of events 
in that part of Africa; it may not be 
worth while now, after the proper mo- 
ment has been allowed to escape, to 
recall France to the performance of 
the promises implied in the declaration 


.of the Polignac administration, and 


confirmed, we have no doubt, by the 
present occupant of the Tuileries; but 
they should reserve their good wishes 
for the Arabs who are fighting for na- 
tional independence, and, if ever the 
occasion offered, they might recog nize 
Abd-el- Kader as chief of that country, 
to which his bravery and talents have 
given him no bad title. 
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Our last paper concluded, if we re- 
collect right, with a polite bow to that 
desirable class of society, equally re- 
mote from the superfluity of wealth 
or pecuniary embarrassment, whose 
“good taste and well regulated minds 
dictate their style of living, dress, and 
equipage, compensating in a degree 
for the deficiencies of fortune, and 
procuring that deferential respect 
which never fails to attend the judi- 
cious adaptation of ends to means: 
that harmony and keeping which in so- 
ciety, as in the arts, is the never- failing 
source of gratification of eye and mind. 

We now resume our essay on 
neighbourhoods. Low genteel neigh- 
bourhoods, we need hardly say, are 
drugs in the market. The New 
Road, Paddington, Pimlico, Bays- 
water, Clapham, Upper Clapton, may 
serve as illustrations. Boarding~ 
houses abound, furnished lodgings are 
the staple commodity, and omnibuses 
pass the doors for your accommodation 
every five minutes. Hereabouts, if 
you believe the advertisements, there 
are always to be found, for next to 
nothing, “really comfortable homes,” 
“‘ iberal tables,” and houses “ replete 
with every convenience:” here the 
hospitable deities delight to dwell: 
“‘ society, musical and ‘select, with or 
without harp and piano,” is thrown 
open for your acceptance: here the 
- situations are remarkably “healthy 
and pleasant,” and a “limited num- 
ber’ of inmates, meaning a number 
limited only by the success of the 
puffs in the papers, received: here wi- 
dowers with two or more wives, and 
single ladies whose spouses are at 
sea, are acquisitions ; wine-merchants, 
whose trade is limited to the number 
of odd bottles required for the use of 
the company ; gentlemen holding “ si. 
tuations under Government,” the na 
ture whereof Joseph Ady would be 
puzzled to discover; French counts, 
and disguised dancing- masters prepon- 
derate. 

Equivoeal neighbourhoods are those 
where private residences, shops, and 
manufactories, are intermingled in he- 
terogeneous confusion. Lambeth, the 
Borough, Vauxhall, and the regions ge- 


nerally included in the *¢ over the wa- 
ter” category, belong to this unenviable 
description. Those only who have no 
choice pitch their tents in a transport- 
ive neighbourhood; nor did we ever 
hear of any body who knew any body 
on the Surrey side, where indeed we 
would fain hope that the existence of 
human beings is merely conjectural! 

So much for private neighbour- 
hoods. Of public and professional we 
have already said much, and much re- 
mains to be said. Public or official 
neighbourhoods not being, as in Paris, 
Vienna, Rome, St Petersburg and 
elsewhere, congregated beneath one 
roof, but diffused over the city, attract 
divided attention, and demand sepa- 
rate notice. The Mansion-house, a 
stately pile, rises in severe majesty, 
the palatial residence of the city. 
Guildhall represents the Whitehall of 
the east—the halls of the several com- 
panies, scattered every where, have, 
every one, something worthy of atten- 
tion—the florid oak carvings, the de- 
corated windows, the grim portraits of 
civic dignitaries, and the monastic 
seclusion of their claustral courts, 
contrast well with the business, bustle, 
and noise of the jostling world with- 
out. Somerset house and Whitehall 
almost monopolize the Government 
machinery ; but we cannot point with 
pride to our Admiralty, with its lanky, 
ill-proportioned pediment, or to our 
Treasury, supporting an ambuscaded 
attic upon a row of needless columns— 
one of the creations of Sir John Soane, 
of Beotian celebrity, who, together 
with Nash, has done so much to de- 
prave our metropolitan taste in archi- 
tecture, that another invasion of the 
Goths and Vandals were more to be 
desired than deplored. 

Downing Street, alas, is down! The 
snug little public-house at the corner, 
where the treasury expectants of small 
places were accustomed to solace their 
tedious hours of attendance upon men 
in power, is levelled with the ground ; 
the official residences of the first lord 
of the treasury, and the principal 
secretaries of state, are no longer con- 
fronted with the range of scrubby 
brick buildings, whose occupants, like 
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their betters, dated theit despatches 
from Downing Strect: Here we de- 
light occasionally to walk with a mea- 
sured gait, our countenance expressive 
of deep concerns of state, our right 
thumb gracefully inserted in the cor- 
responding arm-hole of our waistcoat, 
in the manner of a great statesman}; 
nor is our constitutional vanity at all 
repressed by sundry touchings of the 
hat from the expectants of tide- waiter- 
ships in waiting, doubtless mistaking 
us for a great man—an error into 
which the public are liable to fall with 
respect to individuals more promi- 
nently before them than ourselves. 
Thus is the congregating principle 
developed throughout all society ; 
throughout nature the law holds good 
—birds and bipeds of a feather flock 
together. The artist cannot handle 
a brush save in the vicinity of Soho 
or of Fitzroy Square ; hatters flourish 
only in Southwark; goldsmiths, 


watchmakers, and jewellers, in Clerk- 
enwell; the Hebrew is at home no- 
where save in Houndsditch, St Mary 
Axe, and Petticoat Lane; hawkers, 
pedlars, caravan drivers, showmen, 
still resort to Lambeth, as the alche- 
mists and astrologers used in the olden 


time. 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that streets and houses of the world of 
London alone present marked and dis- 
tinctive characters; by their natives 
shall ye know them. What can be 
more marked and decided in character, 
to the man who has attained the faculty 
of looking beyond the end of his nose, 
than the wealthy citizen and the opu- 
lent west-ender? the former broad- 
shouldered and burly, physically and 
commercially a man of weight and 
substance ; his black suit of the finest 
cloth, but no way particular as to cut ; 
his hat rather low-crowned and broad 
in the brim; a bunch of old-fashion- 
ed seals dangling below his ample 
vest; his aspect that of a careful, 
though not careworn, intelligent though 
unlearned, grave not severe, man $ 
his step solid, deliberative, firm, and 
rather slow than quick: hurrying 
through the streets he leaves to idlers 
and young men beginning business. 
From time to time, as he passes through 
the narrow alleys of the city, he ex- 
tracts from his ample pocket a leathern 
case, containing sundry slips of pro- 
missory paper; he dips into the count- 
ing houses as he goes along, ever and 
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afioh glancing at his watch with the 
economical air of a mah with whorh 
time is money, and money life. 

Contrast with him the lounging 
idler of Bond Street—tall and thin— 
he exhibits to advantage a coat of easy 
but unobtrusive cut, and sober tint ; 
his hat sits jauntily on his head, and 
the daily arrangement of his hair, by 
the hand of the valet, is sufficiently 
evident ; his expression of countenance 
is indicative of enntii, or at most 
of a careless indifference to sublunary 
things—his gait easy, undecided, and 
negligent : he, too, glances frequently 
at the watch, no thicker than an oys- 
ter shell, which a Trichinopoly chain 
connects, in golden fetters, with a but- 
ton of his waistcoat ; but it is with the 
air of a man less anxious to employ 
than to kill the enemy. The trades- 
man, too, a practised eye will find no 
more difficulty in detecting, even when 
he leaves his counter; you will ob- 
serve that, although overdressed, there 
is a want of keeping in his turn-out 3 
a pair of clubbish boots, a spick-and- 
span new hat, or a staring waistcoat, 
betray him : he trots rather than walks 
along the street, threading his devious 
way as if time was an object to nobody 
but himself: his attitude is that of a 
man stooping over a counter ; his eye 
has an expression of mingled servility 
and cunning: ere he opeiis his lips, 
you have already anticipated that hé 
is about to tell you * he has a heavy 
bill to take up on Wednesday, and 
hopes he is putting you to no incon. 
venience by soliciting a settlement 6f 
his little account.”” The characteristi¢ 
outlines of the mechanic and labourer, 
are too strong to escape the least pene- 
trating eye ; but there abound in the 
streets of London vast numbers of 
equivocal characters, not to be detect- 
ed save by the practised eye of one 
who has followed them into their 
haunts, or watched them narrowly 
when they suspect not they are ob- 
served. 

Who would suppose, for example, 
that those young men at the corner, 
dressed in the height of the Cockney 
fashion, bedizened with mosaic jewel- 
lery, and puffing their cigars, are 
thembers of the swell mob—thieves, in 
short, and pickpockets? They are 
exchanging cards: truly so they are ; 
but, if you observe, the cards ate pawh- 
brokers’ duplicates of the plunder of 
the preceding day—yet you say it is 
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impossible : ey are young, of gen- 
teel address, and look Hike gentlemen ; 
how is it you can at once detect their 
dishonest calling? At this moment a 
policeman is turning the corner—mark 
with what instinct of self-preservation 
the crumpled duplicates are crammed 
into their respective pockets; how they 
huddle together into a little knot, 
like chickens when the sparrowhawk 
hovers in the air; although they are 
not yet “* wanted,”—that is to say, al- 
though no warrant may have been 
issued for the apprehension of any one; 
yet the officer of justice knows as well 
that they are thieves, as he does that 
upon him sooner or later will devolve 
the duty of their apprehension ; he 
fixes a keen stern eye upon them— 
they look timidly round—raise an af- 
fected laugh, and one by one slide 
away from before the face of the 
dreaded myrmidon of the law, as snow 
melts before the rays of the sun. 
Poor devils! let those who have 
property to lose regard them with 
apprehension or hate ; we never think 
of them without a sigh, or look upon 
them without pity. Talk of ruined 


abbeys and mouldering castles, for-. 


sooth, and the ivied picturesque of 
stone and mortar! behold the wreck 
of God’sown image, hopeless of repair; 
see a human being hastening, through 
the wide avenues of crime, to an eter- 
_ nity of shameful pain ; behold the ruin 
of an immortal soul, and be sad. We 
lament the crooked industry, the idle 
business, the talent ill applied of the 
sons and ‘ daughters of crime ;’ and 
we are driven, from the constitution 
of society, to protect ourselves from 
their depredations. Noris there a sight 
more lamentable and sorrow-creating 
than a youth, endowed with the ele- 
ments of good, pursuing the unprofit- 
able paths of petty plunder upon his 
neighbour ; to-day flourishing at sing- 
ing-rooms and playhouses, adorned 
like a fool by the profits of a knave, 
to-morrow in the mournful prison 
garb, with close-cropped hair, paying 
for his short-lived enjoyment by a 
tour upon the “ mill;” or, at last, 
when the patience of the law is worn 
out, wending his weary way over the 
waters in a convict hulk, never to be- 
hold his native country more. His 
crime is expiated—he is dead to so- 
ciety—he injures us no more; we 
have no pity for his fate, because the 
law prescribes it, and we obey the 
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law; but the humane and benevolent 
mind looks back upon his sad career 
with regret, and would fain know how 
misfortune, necessity, or temptation 
first indicated to him the ways of folly, 
or seduced him to the paths of vice, 
Men are not all evil ; the richest soils, 
if neglected, quickest run to waste; 
we see a criminal stand trembling in 
the dock—we regard him with fear or 
dread. Could we review the past— 
could we forget what he is in what he 
might once have been, the current of 
our thoughts would flow in pity of his 
misfortunes. Perhaps he never knew 
a father’s or a mother’s care; the very 
name he bears was bestowed upon 
him, perhaps, by some parish-officer, 
or his fate may have been even more 
full of misery. It may be that the 
author of his being was his instructor 
in crime, anc that, before the tender 
mind could comprehend the difference 
between right and wrong, he may 
have been employed as the unconsci- 
ous instrument of evil. 

You see those countrymen lounging 
listlessly along the street, the one ina 
smock-frock and carter’s hat, the other 
in shooting jacket and Jeathern galli- 
gaskins? They look plain honest rus- 
tics newly arrived from the country, 
and disappointed it would seem of 
work in town; yet Proteus hath not 
a more complete and rapid power of 
transformation than that promising 
pair, nor Mercury himself a lighter 
finger. They are buttoners by pro- 
fession; by which you will not under- 
stand us tdé indicate button-makers : 
buttoners are those accomplices of 
thimbleriggers, and other gamblers of 
the fairs and race courses, whose duty 
it is to act as flat-catchers or decoys, 
by personating flats: one day they 
will appear sailors on the spree—an- 
other time drovers, navigators, or, as 
they now exhibit themselves, simple 
clodhoppers : in the intervals of their 
creditable avocations, they frequent 
certain neighbourhoods in town, 
whence they issue to do a little busi- 
ness in the way of shoplifting ; they 
are now reconnoitring the streets as 
they go along, and it will be hard if 
they return to their dens at night with- 
out having purloined a ham, a cheese, 
or some article of wearing apparel, or 
at least without “ringing the changes” 
on a couple or so of bad half sove- 
reigns. 

We are far from proposing to fob 
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our readers off with the partial and 
deceptive glance we may have of cha- 
racter as it passes along the public 
thoroughfares ; we will follow, in the 
proper places, through its several 
windings and turnings, and record the 
routine of checkered life, whether at 
Almack’s or St Giles’s. At present, to 
preserve as far as we can our precon- 
ceived arrangements, we return to the 
general ideas a stranger will most 
readily acquire of the World of Lon- 
don, not contemplated individually, but 
in the mass. 

Already we have referred to its ap- 
parent illimitability, and its inexhaus- 
tible variety: the industry of its mighty 
population will no less excite the won- 
der and respect of the astonished spec- 
tator. The'hum of industrial thou- 
sands never ceases from this mighty 
hive: the vast majority of our popu- 
lation hold, with Crusoe, that ‘the 
whole world is in motion, rolling 
round and round ; all the creatures of 
God—heavenly bodies and earthly— 
are busy and diligent; why should 
we be idle? there are no drones in 
the world but men, wherefore should 
we be of that number?” London has 
her drones, no doubt; but she has 


her thousands upon thousands of busy 


bees also. No period of life is ex- 
empt; the child begins to work and 
to earn as soon as it is able to stand 
upon its legs; the town boy goes to 
a place ere the country lout goes to 
school; the youth, the man, and even 
decrepit age, find something where- 
with to make into profit the passing 
hour: tender infancy is even let out 
to hire to sturdy beggars by the day, 
at a shilling or eighteenpence a-head, 
according to quality, for the purpose 
of exciting commiseration and pro- 
curing money. The education of the 
infant for the one thing needful (mak- 
ing money) begins with the earliest 
period when intelligence or percep- 
tion develops itself; a farthing is put 
into the creature’s tiny fingers as soon 
as he is able to clutch it; this ex- 
changed for almond rock, brandy- 
balls, or lollypops, introduces his in- 
nocent mind to an acquaintance with 
the important truth, that ‘ money is 
power:” he has not heard that know- 
ledge is power, nor, if the schoolmaster 
himself said so, would he believe a 
word of it ; he sees with his own eyes 
that knowledge will not buy brandy- 
balls, almond rock, or lollypops: he 
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knows, as well as if he had read it in 
a treatise of natural theology, that the 
schoolmaster himself, with all his 
knowledge, would not be able to lay 
his hands upon a halfpenny worth of 
sweet stuff without the halfpenny ; 
thus, by syllogistic deduction, the 
urchin arrives at the incontrovertible 
conclusion, that halfpence is power ; 
a fortiori, the reasoning is good as to 
pence, shillings, and pounds sterling, 
and upon this principle the education 
of your Cockney urchin begins, pro- 
ceeds, and terminates. 

The precocity of these children of 
Mammon often approaches the ridi- 
culous: we have seen a babe of two 
years old lying in. a costermonger’s 
cart, coupled by a leathern strap to a 
ferocious bull-dog, which, grinning 
and barking at every one who ap- 
proached the cart, nevertheless found 
time, in the intervals of his watchful 
care, to lick and fondle with apparent 
affection the child of his master: we 
have been sufficiently amused with 
another urchin, the infant of a cad, 
who had the little fellow strapped to 
the “bus,” and took the greatest de- 
light in instructing him to hold up his 
tiny finger, and to cry, at the top of 
his squeaking voice, “« Oney tickspence 
to te Bank,—oney tickspence to te 
Bank!” 

The natural effect of this commers 
cial education is obvious, in a preco- 
cious astuteness, rarely or never to be 
found among the inhabitants of coun- 
try places: there the little children 
really are little children, here they are 
little men. Their ideas run solely 
upon money and money matters. 
They talk familiarly of ‘ browns,” 
«« joeys,” * tanncrs,” and “ bobs,” by 
which you are to understand current 
coins of the realm. Their ambition is 
to go to place as errand boys as soon 
as they are breeched, and to get “ five 
bob” a-week and their “ wittles.” 
That there are objections to the edu- 
cation, as at present conducted, of the 
rising cockneys, we admit; but it is 
the objection of a good thing carried 
to excess, or rather pursued in exclu- 
sion of other things also good: but, 
when we consider that the business of 
life, with the mass of the population, 
is to gain a livelihood ; and that, in a 
forced and highly artificial state of so- 
ciety, all human energies must be 
taxed to the utmost, it is clear that the 
education for this sort of life must 
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needs be less an education of prin- 
eiples than of habits; the misfortune 
is, that while habits of industry and 
economy are cultivated to excess, prin- 
eiples of religion and morality are 
sadly neglected; so that nothing is 
more common, in this vast metropolis, 
than honest rogues and industrious 
profligates. 

The labour of London life is not 
only carried on by day and all hours 
of the day, but by night and all hours 
of the night :— 


** Nocturno versantur manu, versantur 
diurno.” 


Let us glance, superficially and cur- 
sorily, at the industry of a London 
twenty-four hours. Towards mid- 
night, aad by the time you have at- 
tained the luxurious oblivion of your 
first sleep, your breakfast—nay, your 
dinner and supper, of the coming day 
are being prepared; two or three 
hours before, thousands of your fel- 
low creatures have been snatching 
hours from rest, to cart and pack the 
vegetables that will form a portion of 
your priacipal meal; and, if you are 
wakeful, the ponderous rumbiing of 
waggon wheels over the rocky pave- 


ment, apprize you of this transit to 
the vast emporium of Covent Garden— 
than which, no garden of ancient or of 
modern times boasts earlier or riper 
fruits, or sooner rifles the budding 


treasures of the spring. From the 
north, droves of sheep, oxen, and 
swine, directed by the steady herds- 
man and the sagacious dog, thread 
the suburban neighbourhoods on their 
way to Smithfield, where, long before 
dawn, they are safely penned, await- 
ing the purchase of the salesmen of 
Leadenhall and Newgate markets. 
The river, in the dead hour of night, 
is alive with boats, conveying every: 
variety of the finny tribe to Billings- 
gate; vow are the early breakfast 
houses reaping their harvest, the bust- 
ling bost, in his shirt sleeves, convey- 
ing refreshment to his numerous cus- 
tomers; here the shut out sot, and 
belated debauchee, are compelled to 
resort in conversation with the unfor- 
tunate and degraded of the other sex, 
to await the re-opening of their cus- 
tomary haunts of dissipation; now 
the footstep, of the policeman, as he 
tramps slowly over his beat, awakes 
the slumbering echoes; every house 
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is shrouded in repose, and the city 
seems a city of the dead. All, soon 
again, is noise, bustle, and confusicn ; 
the carts of thousands of fishmongers, 
green-grocers, and victuallers, rattle 
along the streets, taking up their 
stands in orderly array in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the respective mar- 
kets; loud is the noise of bargaining, 
chaffering, and contention. Ina little 
while, however, they have completed 
their cargo for the day, and drive off ; 
the waggons disappear, the markets 
are swept clean, and no trace remains, 
save in the books of the salesmen, of 
the vast business that has been done, 
as it were, in a moment. 

Five o'clock gives some little signs 
of life in the vicinity of the hotels and 
coach-offices; a two-horse stage, or 
railway “bus,” rumbles off to catch 
the early trains; the street-retailers 
of fish, vegetables, and fruit may be 
encountered, bearing on their heads 
their respective stocks in trade, to that 
quarter of the town where their eus- 
tomers reside; the nocturnal venders 
of *‘ saloop”’ are busy dispensing their 
penny cups at the corners; and the 
gilded ball-of St Paul’s, lit up like a 
beacon by the earliest rays of the sun, 
while all below is yet shrouded ino 
night, indicates approaching day. 

Six o'clock announces the beginning 
of the working day, by the ringing of 
the bells of various manufactories. 
Now is the street crowded with the 
fustian-coated artizan, his basket of 
tools in his hand; and the stalwart 
Irish labourer, his short black pipe 
scenting the morning air with odours 
far different from those of Araby the 
Blest; the newspaper offices, busy 
during the night, now “let off” their 
gas—the sub-editors and compositors 
go home to bed, leaving the pressmen 
to complete the labour of the night. 
Now even the smoky city looks bright 
and clear, its silvery stream joining, 
as it were, in the general repose; the 
morving air is soft and balmy, and 
the caged: throstle, lark, and linnet, 
captives though they be, carol sweet 
and melancholy lays. 

There is an interregnum until 
eight ; the shopkeeper then begins his 
day, the porter taking down the shut. 
ters, the boy sweeping out the shop, 
and the slipshod ’prentice lounging 
about the dvor; the principal comes 
in from his country box about nine; 
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the assistants: have then breakfasted 
and dressed ; and at ten the real busi- 
ness of the day begins. 

At. ten, too, the stream of life be- 
gins to set in city-ways; the rich 
merchant from Hampstead and Cam- 
berwell dashes along in his well-ap- 
pointed curricle; the cashier, mana- 
ging director, and principal acccuntant, 
reaches his place of business comfort- 
ably seated in his gig; clerks of all 
denominations foot it from Hackney, 
Islington, and Peckham Rye; the 
** busses” are filled with a motley crew 
of all descriptions, from Paddington, 
Piccadilly, Elephant and Castle, and 
Mile-End. 

From eleven till two the tide of 
population sets in strongly city-ways; 
then, when the greater part of the 
business in that quarter has been 
transacted, the West-End tradesmen 
begin to open their eyes and look 
about them; although in Regent 
Street business is not at its maximum 
until four or five o’clock, and soon 
after the city is almost deserted. 
About two, all over London there is 
a lull; important business, that brooks 
no delay, must then be transacted—the 
vital business of dinner; for an hour 
little or nothing is done, and no sound 


man of business expecta to do any 
thing ; the governor is at dinner, the 
cashier is at dinner, the book-keeper 
is at dinner, the senior and junior 
clerks are at dinner; and behold! 
perched on a stool, in a dark corner; 
the office-keeper is also taking a lesson 


in the “ philosophy of living.” Din. 
ner over, business recommences with 
the energy of giants refreshed; the 
streets, lanes, and passages are block- 
ed up with vehicles and men, pressing 
forward as if life and death depended 
on their making way; now would a 
foreigner, at the top of Ludgate Hill, 
imagine that the living mass about 
him was hastening to some national 
féte, or important ceremony, instead 
of going about the ordinary business 
of every day. About six o'clock the 
great business of the city is totally at 
an end; the tide is then a tide of ebb 
setting out through all the avenues of 
town to the westward. and to the sub-. 
urbs, and the “ busses” that came 
laden to the city, and went empty. 
away, now go out full and return 
empty. Now eating begins in West 
End, and drinking in city taverns; 
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now. the coffeehouses fill, and crow 
gather round the doors of the thea- 
tres, patiently awaiting for an hour 
or more the opening of the doors; 
Hyde Park is now (if it be the fashion- 
able season) in its glory; the eye is 
dazzled with the display of opulence, 
beauty, and fashion, for at this hour 
is the world of wealth and fashion 
more prominently abroad. Nine 
o'clock and the shops begin to close, 
save those of the cigar-dealers and 
gin-spinners, whose business is now 
only about to begin; the streets swarm 
with young men about town, and loose 
characters of all deseriptions issue from 
their hiding-places, prowling about in 
search of prey; now the shellfish 
shops set forth their crustaceous trea- 
sures in battle array, fancifully dis- 
posing their prawns and lobsters in 
concentrical rows ; the supper houses 
display their niceties in their windows, 
assailing the pocket through the ap- 
petite of the eye. 

About midpight the continuous roll 
of carriages indicates the breaking up 
of the theatrical auditories, while the 
streets are crowded with respectable 
persons hastening to their houses; 
one o'clock all is shut up, save the 
watering: houses opposite the hackney 
coach and cab stands, the subterranean 
singing rooms, the @ la mode beef 
houses, lobster taverns, and ham shops; 
at two the day may be said to end, and 
the nocturnal industry with which we 
commenced our diary begins over 
again. 

Such is the routine, varied material- 
ly according to the season of the year, 
of a day of London life; such days, ac- 
cumulated, number years, and a few 
such years—we are gone, and are seen 
no more! 

Every class is pervaded by the all- 
powerful spirit of labour ; for all are 
stimulated and driven on by their ne- 
cessities; and not only by their neces- 
sities, but by the certainty of their re~ 
ward: industry is stimulated and kept 
alive by hope. and fear; nor is there 
any difference between classes appa- 
rently widely removed from each other 
in this. respect: the great lawyer works 
from twelve to sixteen hours a-day, the 
Spitalfields weaver does no more ; the 
royal academician plys his pencil, and 
the banker’s.cle:k his pen, from ten. till 
four: the physician sits all. day long in. 
his carriage, and. the costermonger in 
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his cart: we are all labouring men, 
and the only difference between us is 
in the amount of our weekly wages. 


6 Pressed with the toil of life, the weary 
mind 

Surveys the general lot of human kind, 

With cool submission joins the labouring 
train, 

And social travail loses half its pain.” 


Yes, it loses al/ its pain, and becomes 
a source of pure pleasure and hon- 
ourable satisfaction. The law of God 
has prescribed labour as a necessity of 
our being ; and, like every otherdivine 
precept, a feeling of mental gratifi- 
cation is appointed to attend compli- 
ance with our duty. In London, as 
elsewhere, none work so hard as those 
whose misfortune it is to be appointed 
to do nothing; nay, they cannot 
choose but work: they carry upon 
theirshoulders heavy burdens that they 
cannot lay down—vapours, spleen, 
jealousy, envy, and all the dismal train 
of idleness: two bitter enemies ever 
attend their steps—time and the devil : 
the former wearies out their souls in 
the never-ending quarrel for the pos- 
session of the hour ; the latter suggests 
the tortures that attend lust, ambition, 
dissipation, the fopperies and anilities 
of fashion. 

If no age is exempt from the gene- 
ral lot in London, neither is either 
sex. In country places, the wife of a 
small shopkeeper or trader would scorn 
to scrub her kitchen floor till it shone 
again, or to ** hearthstone” her door- 
step; she would insist on having a 
dumestic drudge, and on being called 
*‘ma’am” and “ missus;” she will 
* look after” every household matter, 
but will not condescend to put her 
hand to any thing herself; if she sews 
a button on her husband’s shirt, or 
keeps her children from running to 
rags, she thinks herself a pattern of a 
wife, and says so; she thinks it dis- 
creditable to take a basket on her arm 
and go to market, and has always some 
excuse to justify putting out her wash- 
ing. She hears that Mrs Baggins, next 
door, declared on one occasion that 
she makes herself a slave to her hus- 
band ; upon this she determines to be 
so no longer, and proclaims herself 
the most ill-used woman in the world 
because her spouse refuses to have a 
boy to clean the knives and run of er- 
rands. In short, she lives in a place 
where the eyes, not only of Mrs Bag- 
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gins, but of the whole. neighbour- 
hood, are upon her, and thinks it 
* not becoming a lady” to soil her 
hands ; to conclude, the odds are ten 
to one that she is as useless, as lazy, 
as full of petty pride and little airs, as 
if she were a nursery governess in a 
gentleman’s family. 

No married man in London, in the 
humbler walks of life, stands or under- 
stands this nonsense; nor do their 
wives contemplate ceasing to labour 
with their hands because they have a 
ring on their finger: on the contrary, 
the habits of industry in which shehas 
been brought up, are stimulated to in- 
creased activity by the enlargement 
of her sphere of action. She under- 
stands perfectly that her duties in her 
new condition, towards her husband, 
are equal though different ; he is the 
provider, she the economist ; he fur- 
nishes the raw material of domestic 
life, she works it up into the 
manufacture of household comfort : 
always busy, careful, and provident, 
she knows that whatever is required 
to be effectually and speedily done is 
best done by herself, and she acts 
accordingly. There is no petty coun- 
teracting influence at work to make her 
ashamed of being seen on her knees 
before her own door, for all her neigh- 
bours do the same; if she employs a 
char-woman once a-week to get 
through the heavy work of her house, 
it is not because she is disinclined to 
do it herself, but because her time can 
be employed to more profit in some 
other department of her duty. Isshe 
the wife of an artisan, earning, asshe 
would say herself, his ‘ five-and- 
thirty” a-week? Their little cottage 
is probably in the suburbs on the 
Surrey side, and contains three rooms, 
with wash-house, oven, and little plot 
of garden ground, for which they 
May pay six and-sixpence or seven 
shillings a-week. Their apartments 
consist of a neat kitchen, plentifully 
furnished with the necessary con- 
veniences of humble life ; their little 
parlour, where they dine on Sundays, 
set off with a chest of mahogany draw- 
ers, a looking-glass, a round table, a 
few chairs, and a carpet, carefully 
covered with drugget ; the bedroom 
completes accommodation ample for 
their present wants: the garden boasts 
some flowers, bough-pots decorate 
their windows, the blinds and curtains 
are scrupulously clean, and a gold- 
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finch or linnet, in a pretty cage, dis- 
courses exquisite music outside the 
window of the sleeping room; the 
doorstep is white as snow, and even 
the scraper, you may obseve, has been 
polished with the black brush—all is 
tidy, clean, sweet-smelling, and com- 
fortable. 

The mode of life of the inmates is 
sufficiently simple; overnight, the 
coffee for the breakfast of the husband 
is prepared, and the kitchen fire laid, 
so that no time may be lost in the 
morning. When the husband goes to 
his work, the wife begins the daily 
labour of their home, in a plain blue 
wrapper with short sleeves; she bustles 
about till nine or ten, when she puts 
on her bonnet and shawl, and sets 
forth to make preparation for the 
mid-day meal; when all is ready, and 
her husband momentarily expected, 
she changes her working dress, ar- 
ranges her hair, and, lest her fingers 
should be idle, beguiles time with her 
needle, laying it aside only while she 
ministers to the wants of her helpmate 
and provider. Her mending and 
making occupy her till evening: then 
she has tea laid, not without cresses, 
fruit, a muffin, or something ‘“ nice”’ 
—not that she cares for these things 
herself, but to gratify her husband. 
A walk after dinner is the evening en- 
joyment of the pair, bread and cheese, 
a pipe, and half-a-pint of porter clos- 
ing the day. Once a fortnight some~ 
thing is ‘* out” at one or other of the 
theatres, and it is the turn of the hus- 
band to afford his careful wife a little 
recreation. Whitsuntide, Christmas, 
and Easter are their seasons of fes- 
tivity, and furnish matter for pleasant 
retrospection until Whitsuntide, Christ- 
mas, and Easter return again. 

But it is not merely to the lower 
classes that this habit of industry, 
economy, and self-reliance on the part 
of the wives, is peculiar; the most re- 
spectable tradesmen and shopkeepers, 
if they do not end, at least begin life 
with the same assistance from their 
helpmates ; nor are instances by any 
means rare, where a woman, who has 
ministered to the household comforts 
of her husband in his early struggles 
from poverty to independence, has 
continued to dispense with all mer- 
cenary assistance in after life, even 
when circumstances would have amply 
justified the indulgence. We do not 
speak of this as being either right or 
wrong, judicious or not ; our object is 
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merely to add one more instance to 
many of the contrariety of modes of 
life and social usages in the country 
and in London, where certainly idle- 
ness, whether of hands or head, forms 
no part of female accomplishment 
either in the middle or lower classes. 

The industry of Londoners is truly 
wonderful ; and those who know no 
better are accustomed to give them 
credit for it, which they deserve just 
as much as the industrious man who 
would pick up a sovereign lying at the 
end ofhis great toe. Cockneys are not 
awhit more industrious than other peo- 
ple; they labour hard in their several © 
vocations, not that they love labour, but 
because labour is an article in great 
demand: industry, like gooseberries, 
will be plentiful wherever it is wanted, 
and will not come to market unless 
the cultivation of it will pay. The 
peasantry of mountainous regions 
might be very industriously employed 
in rolling a big stone up a hill, for the 
purpose of letting it roll down again; 
but we see them very often walk about 
with their hands in their pockets in- 
stead. Now, if these mountaineers 
could each of them earn six shillings 
a-day by rolling big stones up the 
sides of hills, you would not see aman 
of them idle: argal, (with submission 
to Archbishop Whately,) the reason 
they are idle in rolling big stones is, 
because they get nothing by it; and 
what holds of rolling big stones, will 
hold of any thing else to which human 
industry is applicable, big or little. 
The intensity of low-bred ignorance, 
(we do not mean vulgar ignorance, 
for that is a different vice,) is more 
prominently offensive in nothing than 
in national prejudice. You will hear 
a fellow, who may have posted over 
Europe with the blinds of his carriage 
up, descant upon the indolence of one 
people and the industry of another ; 
but that this national industry in the 
one ease is secondarily a cause, and 
primarily only an effect, and that the 
national idleness in the other is pre- 
cisely the reverse, he knows no more 
than the blind puppy drowned on 
Wednesday last. 

The soul of industry is pay ; where 
pay is not, neither is labour. The 
abundance of employment, and cer- 
tainty of adequate remuneration, 
creates industrious habits, which, once 
created, spontaneously perpetuate 
themselves, and become part and par- 
cel of the national character; where 
9 
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industry, on the contrary, receives no 
fair remuneration or encouragement, 
idleness becomes in time a character- 
‘istic of the people, distinguishing them 
for years, it may be, after deteriorating 
causes have ceased to act. Geogra- 
phical position, natural wealth, soil, 
elimate—and, above all, forms of go- 
vernment—determine the amount of 
industry of a people; the industry of 
the individual is determined by the 
amount of wages he can obtain. In- 
dividuals may be found who will not 
work; but no nation ever was intrin- 
sically lazy, nor ever will. 

We pass on to notice another of the 
pointed characteristics that cannot fail 
to strike the stranger in London; 
namely, the vast amount of comfort 
scattered profusely among nearly every 
class of our redundant population. 

If we were to-endeavour to convey 
to an. intelligent foreigner an idea of 
the prevalence among us of the pecu- 
liarly national characteristic, comfort, 
leaving palaces, castles, halls, and 
galleries out of the question—we should 
perambulate with him the private 
neighbourhoods frequented by the 
middle and lower classes; we should 
make him look below the surface, and 


keep his eye on the kitchens, like an 


“ area sneak.” Subordinate, aud ap- 
parently trivial things, convey better 
ideas of national peculiarities than 
most writers upon the subject choose 
to acknowledge. Dining-rooms and 
drawing-rooms are preity much the 
same every where ; but if you want to 
have a correct notion of tbe perfection 
to which the science of comfort has 
arrived, you must make a tour of 
London kitchens, even at the hazard 
of having a dishclout pinned to your 
tail. Stop, now, and look into that 
area: the steps leading down would 
put to shame the marbled stair of an 
Ktalian palazza, and white as marble 
are the flags below, contrasted admir- 
ably with those geraniums and myrtles ; 
the windows nut merely cleaned, but 
polished, reflect the light like so many 
Mirrors, the window-seats covered 
with oil-cloth, and adorned with pretty 
nosegays, the gift to one of the maids 
from her sweetheart in the country. 
Let us look in. Here you see, in the 
tables, benches, covers, coppers— 
every apparatus, in short, in this la- 
boratory of daily life—the scrupulosity 
of cleanliness; nothing is merely 
clean, the presiding nymphs scorn the 
imputation: no, all that they have to 
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do with is scrubbed, polished to ex- 
cess, and arranged so as to gratify the 
eye} over the spacious stove, flanked 
with ovens and boilers supplementary, 
the clock, with the motto underwrit- 
ten, WASTE NOT, WANT NOT, moralize 
the scene. Let us introduce you to 
Mrs Cook: is she not a sonsy, well- 
favoured dame, emblematic in her 
ample rotundity of the plenty her 
master’s house affords? the blush that 
ouce mantled her maiden cheek has 
long since been permanently fixed by 
the continual radiation of caloric ; 
the tips of her dimpled elbows emu. 
late the richest rouge, and her rotund 
arms are dappled with crimson, like 
(excuse the simile) Aurora rising in 
the purple east. Although a portly 
woman—faith, and a corpulent— 
Mrs Cook is no slattern; her plain 
mob-cap is white as driven snow, and 
titivated off with a single knot of blue 
ribbon ;—her bird's-eye cotton gown 
fits like her skin, and is rather short 
in the skirt—not to show her well- 
turned leg, forsooth—but because 
she hates a Dorothy Draggletail !— 
Heigho! Many an elderly gentleman 
have we known made happy in such 
a wife: and that reminds us, by the 
way, that we are getting rather elderly 
ourselves. 

Do not overlook the parlour maid ; 
how fresh, fair, tidy, trig, she is! The 
housemaid, too, is not far behind; 
and, take the three as you find them, 
do you confess you see in them the 
graces of the kitchen ? 

Observe them at their meals ; cloth 
as white, knives and forks as clean, 
provisions as plentiful and good, 
more homely only, than those served 
above stairs. 

Nor are these domestic ministers 
denied their recreation: that ceaseless, 
unremitting drudgery that attends the 
household servant in a country place, 
is not exacted by the mistress of a 
town mansion. There is with them, 
as with all other classes, an under 
stood reciprocity of rights and duties, 
which must be held sacred on both 
sides, or else shake hands and part. 

Take another illustration of London 
comfort—the Sunday dinners of a 
low neighbourhood carried from the 
baker’s after church. Take up a posi- 
tion somewhere in the Tower Hamlets, 
the Borough, or the fag-end of West- 
minster, where every house contains 
two or more families on a floor. The 
crowd gathering at the corner awaits 
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the opening of the baker's, As soon 
as the clock strikes one, behold a 
general rush to the common Sabbath 
kitchen of the neighbourhood, whence 
each soon issues, bearing in both hands 
the substantial and savoury viands, 
sending forth those * Sabean odours” 
introdueed very happily by John Mil- 
ton in his ** Paradise Lost.” Regard 
that athletic Irishman in the fustian 
suit, holding up a huge junk of beef 
perched on a little tripod, and gar- 
nished all round with baked ’tatoes 
screeching hot, Pat is evidently look- 
ing out for somebody to dine with him. 
He is naturally hospitable; and proud, 
besides, that he is able to offer share 
of such adinner. Soon he fastens his 
keen eye on a fellow-countryman rub- 
bing himself against a post at the op- 
posite corner, ‘“ Hirroo, Mike, my 
jewel, dine with me to-day; see, I've 
an iligant roasted beef and tatees!”— 
** Glory to yer sow], Pat,”’ replies the 
other, ‘ that’s the very same dinner I 
have meself, by japurs] barrin’ the 
beef,” and with a hearty laugh away 
they go together, That poor widow, 
attended by two little girls decently 
clad in black, has but scanty provision 
for them—a couple of sheeps’ hearts, 


eked out by a little batter puddiog in 


the bottom of the baking dish, Now 
they come crowding, one on the heels 
of another; shoulders, legs, and loins 
of mutton ; rumps, jumps, and sirloins 
of beef; fillets of veal, with their dear 
relation, ham ; pies of every pattern ; 
pigs and potatoes ; not a splash, hash, 
or stew to be seen in the collection—all 
solid, substantial, old English viands, 
and no mistake! Now doth the pot- 
boy issue forth, bending beneath the 
weight of the troughs in which his 
pots are carefully arranged, and which 
he carries longitudinally by handles 
affixed to the upper surfaces, Like 
sop, his load lighteneth as he jour- 
neyeth along. 

Dinner being done, the entire po- 
pulation sets out on a voyage of dis- 
covery towards the outskirts: the 
young and active succeed, it may be, 
in gaining a distant view of the fields 
beyond Holloway, or in ravishing a 
bough of horse chestnut or of hawthorn 
from its parent tree, with which they 
return home in triumph ; the family 
men, on the contrary, accompanied by 
their wives and children, content 
themselves with a suburban pot-house, 
where benches outside the door, a ca- 
nopy of pollarded elms, and a dusty 
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privet hedge, do duty for rural scenery. 
Here they sit, quietly enjoying their 
pipes and pots of ale: and henee, 
when the dew begins to fall, they set 
out once again to that home, which, 
humble as it is, is endeared to them 
because it is their home, their posses- 
sion, and their empire, 

No characteristic of London life is 
developed in greater intensity than 
its association, If the test of civilized: 
life be taken in the congregativeness 
of men for mutual interest, profit, and 
protection, nowhere does civilization 
attain to greater perfection than here: 
here the power and might of co-oper- 
ative man for political, social, and 
charitable purposes—for every pur- 
pose, in short, from the cradle to the 
grave—is strained to the utmost ; else- 
where men stand alone, here each is 
supported by others: elsewhere, the 
moving power of enterprize is self, 
here it is self and fellows, 

By this highly developed social 
system, ten thousand, or a hundred 
thousand men, become as one: every 
individual is only so much money in- 
vested in the concern, one or two sux 
perintending spirits directing the 
great machine: you have the unity of 
purpose of one man, with the resources 
and appliances of one million, - With- 
out this congregative principle, a great 
city would be a great desert; or, we 
should rather say, in the place of a 
great city a desert would be found. 
To the unconnected stranger, wan- 
dering and wondering through Lon- 
don streets, the sense of loneliness and 
desolation is extreme: let him fall 
sick—the mercenary cares of the lodg- 
ing-house are all that he can depend _ 
on: let him be unemployed—there are 
no resources to fall back upon; let 
him be poor—he faints with hunger on 
the threshold of a tavern: but let him 
be once associated—let him have ade- 
finite rule of life, a fixed purpose, or a 
certain residence, all is changed ; 
becomes an individual member of that 
great associated family, whose trade, 
avocation, or profession, he may have 
acquired. 

Is he an artisan? a tailor, for ex- 
ample? he comes to London, not 
knowing a single human being; he 
goes to one of the houses of call for 
that ancient fraternity, pays his half- 
crown for entrance, and a small weekly 
contribution ; for this he is associated, 
provided for, and protected ; his name 
comes up for work in its turn, and in 
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sickness he is relieved from the gene- 
ral stock ; all disputes about wages 
are settled by a directing committee, 
to whose decisions, unless where ma- 
nifestly unreasonable, masters them- 
selves find it convenient to submit; 
in short, our provincial snip, instead 
of shuffling through London streets a 
mere redundancy, now, by the magic 
of association, boasts himself the frac- 
tion of a man, and holds up his head 
accordingly. The same rule holds in 
almost every instance of men in their 
integrity, as of the aforesaid fragments 
of humanity. Chimney-sweepers even 
have their protective association, and 
each year celebrate the anniversary 
of their foundation at Highbury Barn 
Tavern with great solemnity; Rha- 
damanthus Wakley, the coroner, Old 
Byng, Tom Duncombe, and sundry 
other exalted patriots, always then 
and there assisting the solemnities of 
the sooty fraternity. 

You have as many protective asso- 
ciations as there are trades, nor is 
there the slightest chance of success 
for any man who refuses to become a 
member of his associated profession. 
He may perhaps be employed in a 
contraband way by some recusant 
master, but in general he is forced to 
quit; they call him a colt, in their 
technical slang, and although—unlike 
provincial artisans, who have a knack 
of bludgeoning among this stamp— 
they seldom resort to violence, they 
rarely fail to starve out the unlucky 
wight who would stand alone, and 
work his way through life without the 
assistance, guidance, and protection of 
his fellows. Not alone for the pro- 
tection of trade are societies organ- 
ized: social reunions are even more 
numerous ; hardly any person in the 
humbler walks of life, with good cha- 
racter and ostensible occupation, ex- 
cludes himself from a friendly society, 
burial society, or mutual assistance 
society of one sortorother. Clubs of 
various sorts are instituted for the 
purpose of purchasing articles by 
weekly small subscriptions of the 
members, and on every Saturday 
evening drawing lots. In this way 
are formed hat clubs, watch and clock 
clubs, and even portrait clubs. This 
system, however, being in the nature 
of a lottery, is not in request with 
the more prudent or respectable, ap- 
pertaining chiefly to the frequenters 
of sporting-houses, which abound in 
every quarter of London. 
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The ladies, too, are not. behind in 
associating for mutual protection and 
support ; you will see, in the poorer 
neighbourhoods, advertisements in the 
windows of coffee-shops, and, we are 
sorry to be obliged to add, in those of 
public- houses also, UNITED SOCIETY OF 
SISTERS OF INDUSTRY HELD HERE; 
FEMALE FRIENDLY ASSOCIATION 3 WORK- 
ING WOMEN’S COAL CLUB; and a hun. 
dred other notices of the like descrip- 
tion. 

Of this power of association thus 
practically carried into effect among 
high and low, rich and poor, it is im- 
possible to estimate too highly the 
manifold advantages. To this we owe 
the gigantic undertakings that make 
the enterprize of Londoners the 
world’s wonder; to this Wwe owe that 
stability of mercantile credit, which is 
the basis and foundation of our enter- 
prize; to this we owe the extension of 
our national influence and power 
beyond the narrow limits of our isle ; 
to this.we owe much of that solidity 
and stability of character which. re- 
sults from the minute divisions of 
property among all industrious classes, 

What can be more wonderful, for 
example, than the power of association 
manifested in joint-stock banking 
companies, shipping companies, steam 
and railway companies? The im- 
mensity and apparent inexhaustibility 
of their resources, astonish less than 
the rapidity with which their gigantic 
undertakings approach completion, 
alike defying competition and opposi- 
tion. Erein a provincial town the pre- 
liminaries of action could be adjusted, 
the London speculator has invested 
his thousands or his millions, as the 
case may be, and begins to receive 
slowly first, then quicker, the returns 
of his investment. Philosophic doc- 
tors demonstrate to a moral certainty 
that the great Atlantic may not be 
traversed by steam ships; and even 
while philosophic doctors’ throats are 
hoarse with their demonstration of the 
physical impossibility of crossing the 
ocean by steam, your Londoner sends 
out a steamer, does the trick, and gives 
the philosophic doctor the lie direct. 
Geological savans insist that tunnels 
of a couple of miles in length through 
lofty hills are out of the question, be- 
cause of greywacke, quartz, old red 
sandstone, hornblende, and the devil 
knows what ; your Londonshareholder 
employs a contractor, orders him to 
bore through thick and thin until he 
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comes out at the other side, which he 
does without more ceremony, to the 
undisguised chagrin of the geologist, 
who discovers, notwithstanding all his 
science, that the London speculator is 
perfectly ‘* up to ¢rap.” The impos- 
sible-mongering, cold water-throwing, 
wet-blanketing fellows, howled in this 
way about the Thames tunnel ; there 
was a bed of quicksand, and another 
bed of dead sand, and a bed of quick. 
sand again, and it couldn’t be done, 
and ali the workmen, as well as the 
work, would be drowned, and it was 
a bad job, and no use, and so on; 
similar howling was heard respecting 
the gigantic tunnel of Box on the 
Great Western Railway, and yet both 
the one and the other have been car- 
ried to a successful issue: there they 
stand, durable monuments of the igno- 
rance of the learned, and the possibi- 
lity of every thing to money and 
Brunel. 

In truth, the Londoner is not to be 
deterred from any work, however gi- 
gantic, by the timidity of theorists. 
He knows, by experience, that few 
difficulties are insurmountable by 
mind, muscle, and machinery, and he 
has money to buy all three; difficul« 
ties and discouragements only call 
forth his unbounded resources, and 
his unrivalled energy. He goes to war 
with the whole world, and not only 
finds money to pay his expenses, but 
can spare plenty more to set other na- 
tions by the ears: in peace he is at 
war, tyrannizing over the rebellious 
ocean, or rending the bowels of the re- 
luctant earth. He is not only enterpriz- 
ing in himself, but the cause of enter- 
prize in others; his capital is sunk in 
the coal mines of Northumberland, 
and the gold mines of Brazil; his ca- 
pital, like his own steam-engine, pro- 
pels the great and little wheels of in« 
dustry, at all corners of the earth. 
Nothing is too great for his enterprize, 
or too little; he dashes at all in the 
ring—to-day investing his thousands 
in settling colonies for the living, to- 
morrow sporting a few thousands more 
in providing genteel and airy subur- 
ban accommodation for the dead! 

The root of the enterprize of a 
Londoner, is in having a correct idea 
of the use and value of money, in 
which he differs chiefly from provin- 
cial people. When he accumulates a 
trifle of thousands, say a hundred or 
two, he begins to think himself able 


to earn a little; instead of buying 
land, enclosing a park, stopping 
up public footpaths, and sitting at 
quarter sessions, he sets his wits at 
work to double his capital: money, 
he will tell you, is like muscle, grow- 
ing by exercise, and wasting by re- 
pose; and he puts his money in train- 
ing accordingly. The more money he 
has he is nota richer man, but only a 
larger adventurer : ‘his thousands are 
not the end of his industry, but the 
means to an end, and that end is ex- 
tended speculation. Incountry places, 
on the contrary, men fail from having 
an erroneous idea that money, that is 
to say, coin, is positive wealth; thata 
certain number of guineas keeps him 
from starvation, a certain number in 
addition renders him comfortable : 
doubling this sum, he becomes, as it 
is called, respectable; and doubling 
this again, he may be considered 
wealthy: thus he forms his rule of 
life upon putting every guinea he can 
lay his hands on into an old stocking, 
and keeping it there. It need hardly 
be added, that this is fatal to enter- 
prize, and consequently to the rapid 
return of profits and speedy multipli- 
cation of wealth. 

Wherever this hoarding principle 
is strong, commerce is little, and 
credit none: it is clear that the first 
principle of commercial enterprize is 
wanting ; money, which is its life and 
soul, being considered not the means, 
but the end. In town, a guinea is 
considered a little machine, which, 
properly set agoing, may reproduce 
itself with sixpence or a shilling to 
boot: in the country, a guinea is a 
guinea; and unless, by taking it out of 
the stecking, another guinea can be 
made, the proprietor of the (per se) 
worthless dross will not part with it 
for a moment. . 

When we talk of the commercial 
enterprize of Londoners, we must be 
understood to speak as well of all 
other places imbued with the liberal 
principles upon which metropolitan 
traders have been long accustomed to 
act: the analysis of these principles, 
and a description of the rules of busi- 
ness practice in the metropolis, we do 
not purpose to pursue: speculations 
of this sort demand a depth of thought, 
and acomprehensiveness of view, better 
suited to the political economist than 
to the cursory observer of men and 
manners. 
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THE ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


_A Pat man, with a very red face, 
rushed distractedly into the lobby of 
Pigsten Hall, in Leicestershire ; and 
after succeeding, with great difficulty, 
in getting into a huge livery-coat, 
which was yet a good deal too small 
for himn—throwing forward first one 
arm, then the other, then both to- 
gether—sinking his head and raising 
his shoulders—and in short going 
through all the evolutions consequent 
on a tight fit, he listened attentively 
for a minute or two, with his ear at 
the very key-hole of the front door, 
and, finally, as if satisfied with the re- 
sult of his observation, threw himself 
into an arm-chair, and said, with a 
sigh, which evidently gave him great 
relief, “ It wasn’t nobody after all! 
Sich a set of lazy hounds them house- 
servants is!’ pursued our friend— 
deterging his scarlet brow with a still 
more scarlet cotton. ‘ I remembers 
when I was in Sir Charles's stables, 
afore I became master’s butler, we 
managed the stable boys wery dif- 
ferent. And I thinks I may say, with- 
out any wanity, that I never spoke to 
a under-helper in my life, without 
either a slap over the head with a pitch- 
fork, or a good dig in the ribs with 
my fist; but them footmen wont 
stand it, and that’s the reason the 
brates is never in time. Thomas! 
leave off a-palavering with that ’ere 
Marianne, will ye, and come here? I 
*spects the company every minute.” 

But Thomas seemed to prefer pal- 
avering with Marianne to cooling his 
heels in the hall. 

‘** Time enough ?” continued the im- 
patient butler, as if in answer to some 
response of the dilatory Thomas. 
** Time enough ? how is a man in the 
country to know whether it’s time 
enough or not? Did you ever hear of 
any two clocks being in the same 
story? Why, it’s perhaps seveno’clock 
at Sheepsbury now, and only halfafter 
five at Swanfield, You come up here, 
I tell ye, or somebody’s sure to play a 
tune on the kaocker afore we’re ready 
to dance to it. Dang it!” he added, 
in a lower note, ‘if I had sich a feller 
as that in the stable, wouldn't I stick 


: two-prong into his shoulder—that’s 
l ee 

Whether awed by the magisterial 
voice of his superior, or rejected by 
the aforesaid Marianne, we cannot say, 
but Thomas at last made his appear- 
ance—his hair thickly powdered, and 
tremendously curled—his coat white 
and yellow—his waistcoat blue velvet 
—his continuations of the same splen- 
did colour and material—and his stock- 
ings flesh-coloured silk: a breathing 
condensation of all that is hateful and 
disgusting in human nature—an over- 
fed and over-dressed flunky. ‘ Did 
you require my assistance particularly, 
Mr Tippings ?” said Thomas, as he 
lounged towards the door; ‘for at 
that moment I was somewhat more 
deliciously engaged ?” 

** Making love and”’ 

“ Pardon me, Mr Tippings; other 
people, perhaps, make love, and a dis- 
mal manufacture I should think it was; 
but somehow or other, it always hap- 
pens that whenever I begin speaking 
to a pretty girl, ‘tis ready made” 

‘¢ Well, well, never mind about 
that,” said Mr Tippings, evidently 
regretting the abolition of corporal 
punishments, which used to be the 
pride and buckler of the stable service. 
«© Where’s David?” 

“ Here I are, and no mistake— 
though crickey, I feels as if I wasn’t 
quite myself neither in these here 
oudacious breeches—I never was out 
of fustians before.” ; 

“* Now, then, let’s be ready,” said 
Mr Tippings. ‘ You, Thomas, go 
and stand near the drawing-room door; 
you, David, be near me, and take the 
gentlemen’s hats—if they don’t take’m 
in with them, and the Jadies’s scarfs. 
I'll give the name, and Thomas is sure 
to hear it without your bawling it out 
too—so do nothing but bow as the 
company passes. Then as svon as 
they’re all arrived, off I goes and gets 
into my plain coat—for a real butler 
is a cut above livery—and you get the 
dinner on the table as hard as you can. 
Most of the strangers will bring their 
own men,so there’|] be lots of waiting. 
Now then, steady—I hears wheels.” 
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But as this last declaration of Mr 
Tipping’s proved to be unfounded, we 
conclude it was a ruse of that worthy 
fusetionary to get quit of Thomas. 
Thomas proceeded to the other end of 
the lobby, David ranged bimself be- 
side Mr Tippings, and that gentleman 
was on the very point of opening his 
mouth to illuminate David’s under- 
standing, when his attention was 
arrested by a noise at one of the side 
doors, and his eye rested—inflated with 
anger and surprise—on three or four 
of the female domestics, who had taken 
up that position to have a peep of the 
company asthey passed ; it was. against 
all Mr Tippings’ notions of propriety 
and etiquette. ** Well, if this ain’t a 
shindy ! all the petticoats in the house 
come up to look at the arrivals, as if it 
was a trial-run fur the Derby! I say, 
you gals! you must be off every one 
of ye.—Ha’n’t you got your own busi- 
ness to attend to ?”’ 

The three other domestics tossed 
their heads as if disgusted at being re- 
minded that they had any thing to do 
but to amuse themselves; but this 
demonstration did not suffice for the 
injured dignity of Marianne. She 
tripped across the hall, to the increased 
dismay of Mr Tippings, and said, in 
not the pleasantest tones that a lady’s- 
maid can assume,— 

** Did you address yourself to me, 
Mr Tippings, by that very appre- 
ciating appellation ?”’ 

«¢ What appellation?” replied Mr 
Tippings, anxious to get quit of his 
visiter. . 

«« Why, you called me‘ gal!’ Now, 
that’s a name as I wont stand from 
nobody. If you were a gentleman, as 
a butler ought, you would call us young 
ladies.” 

* Well, well— young lady, why 
ain’t you attending your mistresses,— 
they're not all gone into the drawing- 
room yet?” 

‘«* My two young friends, Miss Vib- 
bler and Miss Arabella—if you means 
them by that wulgar expression—has 
been there this twenty minutes, I 
assisted their hair myself, and gloved 
and shoed ‘em before they went in.” 

« But Miss Helen?” pursued the 
Butler: 

«“ Oh, her! them poor relations 
must wait on themselves.—She's no 
young friend of mine.” 

‘* You should be happy to wait on 
sich a beautiful critter, you should,” 
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said Mr Tippings, waxing warm, 
‘ By dad !—if J could tie up hair’ 

*© Why don’t you try ?” said Mari- - 
anne, with a sneer, ‘“ But a poor 
curate’s orphan daughter should not 
hold her head so high.” 

* Her head—poor dear lady !” said 
the butler; “ she never seems to hold 
up her head at all; and such a head 
it is to hold up—small ears, large eyes, 
broad front, long neck. She’s regular 
thorough-bred,—and master’s sister 
was a lucky woman to marry such a 
true gentleman as Mr Welby,” 

‘* A curate!” again repeated Miss 
Marianne, with a toss. “ A man in 
a threadbare coat, making a small 
perquisite to his wages by keeping 
pooples!”’ 

‘* He was my old master, Sir Charles’ 
younger brother, and the best judge 
of a horse in the county; and as to 
them pooples, how could he help it, 
when it was all he had to do? Sir 
Charles was ruined; the old hall 
mortgaged ; nobody gave him a living ; 
he couldn’t go into service, where 
he might have been comfortable, and 
saved a little for his old age; and so 
you see, he was forced to take in three 
or four young gentlemen to fit them 
for college—and a hard enough work 
he found it; at least 1 remembers when 
all the strappers and stable-boys was 
my pooples at Sir Charles's, they led 
me the life ofa dog. But never let me 
hear you say a word against Miss 
Helen,—she’s the beautifullest angel 
on earth, and would come in very near 
the winning: post against most of them 
in heaven. So be off—be off,—the 
company's coming at last !” 

And wheels gritted on the gravel in 
front of the hall door. Marianne flew 
across the hall, David drew near to be 
ready to receive the visiters. Rat- 
tat-tat, rat-tat-tat, rat-tat-tat, tat tat- 
tat! The door flew open, and down 
the steps of a plain yellow chariot 
skipped an old gentleman, a little over- 
dressed, with bright green waistcoat 
crossed by two or three gold chains— 
large gold seals dangling from his 
watch pocket—and an appearance of 
having paid extraordinary attention to 
his toilet. 

‘‘ Mr Bagsby!” said Mp. Tippings, 
when the gentleman had fairly entered 
the hall.” 

“Mr Bagsby!” repeated Thomas, 
throwing open the drawing-room door, 
and in a short time the ancient dandy 
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was lost to the admiring eyes of Tip- 
pings, David, and the four maids. 

“‘ Now, David,” said Mr Tippings, 
you wouldn’t believe, to see that ’ere 
little man in his Sunday clothes as he 
is to-day, that he’s nothing but a 
regular-built attorney; that little 
fellow sits all day on a three-legged 
stool, poring over poor devils’ title- 
deeds that he has got into his clutches. 
There ain't a gentleman within twenty 
miles that dares tosay hisland’s his own, 
or his soul either, for old Bagsby’s 
sure to have some mortgage or flaw, 
or some devilry or another, toget them 
allinto his power. So you see, though 
every body hates him, and knows him 
to be a thief, they can’t do without 
him; and I'll be bound that nasty little 
varmint is more attended to than e’er 
an honest gentleman in the country. 
It’s a most aggravating succamstance, 
David.” 

Rat-tat-tat ! 

“‘ Mrs Higgles, Miss Harrabellar 
Higgles, Miss Juliar Higgles ;""—and 
three ladies, dressed exactly alike, 
each witha white pocket-handkerchief 
in the right hand, and a vinaigrette in 
the left, tripped across the hall, and were 
ushered by Thomas into the drawing- 
room. 

“For my own part, David,” said 
Mr Tippings. “I ain’t partial to 
mothers and daughters being all of 
the same age. It destroys all sort of 
variety in the female sex, and, besides, 
ain’t at all fair to the young ones. 
That ’ere is a rich widdy and her two 
daughters, that goes a husband-hunt- 
ing every year to Bath or Cheltenham, 
and comes back to their villa near 
Melton to practise onthe hunt. But 
it’s no go—they cut it too fine ; and I 
bets you, though I did not know the 
man from Adam, that old Higgles 
was a banker. They ha’n’t the breed, 
and no clipping and trimming can 
hide the want of blood.” 

Rat-tat-tat! 

A tall gentleman stept leisurely 
from a very handsome pheton, and 
with as much deliberation as if he 
were performing the most important 
act of his life, gave his hat to David, 
and with a small pocket comb 
arranged ‘the few locks he still re- 
tained, in a circle round his brow and 
top of his head, to hide the deficiency 
of the crop in these quarters, and 
after being joined by his companion, 
a young man of three or four-and- 
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twenty, gave his name to the atten- 
tive Tippings, “ Sir Hubsty Pippen.” 

‘¢ And the other gentleman, sir?” 

“¢ Oh—Charles—ay—never mind, 
say Sir Hubsty Pippen and friend.” 

“Sir Hubsty Pippen and friend,” 
bawled Mr Tippings, anxious that the 
announcement should reach Thomas’s 
ears correctly ; but in spite of all his 
bawling, that functionary failed to 
catch the names, and ushered them 
into the drawing-room as Sir Snubsy 
Whipping and Mr Brend. 

** Now, that Sir Hubsty Pippen, 
David,” said the cicerone to his as- 
sistant, “is what I calls a real perva- 
ricating sort of a ticket. He hasn’t a 
fardin’ of his own, but he knows every 
body else that has fardens ; so it comes 
to the same thing. He follows a kind 
of trade they call being an executor, 
and takes care of all the rich old gen- 
tlemen’s properties till their sons comes 
rising twenty-two; and all the time 
they’re colts, mind me, you wouldn’t 
know this same Sir Hubsty for any 
thing but the squire himself. He 
keeps up all the expenses, and p’raps 
a little more ; stables choke full ; sub- 
scriptions to the hunt; butchers, 
bakers, grocers, wine-merchants, just 
the same ;—so you see it’s a jolly good 
thing to bean executor, David; for the 
little boy’s at school all this while, at 
maybe fifty pounds a-year, and Sir 
Hubsty’s a-spending all the rest to 
keep up the respectability of the fami- 
ly. I dare say, David, you never 
knew he wasn’t owner himself of Mal- 
don Manor, and thought he pulled 
down the house, and was just a-build- 
ing it up again, to please his own 
taste.” 

“ Noa, I can’t say I ever did, Mr 
Tippings, ’cause I never heard tell 
of he before—nor Maldon Manor 
either.” 

** Never heard of Maldon Manor? 
the best breeding stable in this county. 
The young squire has been a-travelling 
in Rome and Italy, and other foreign 
continents—as they calls ’°em; but 
he'll be home soon again, I hope, and 
turn old Sir Hubsty about his busi- 
ness.” 

A repetition of the rat-tat-tat of the 
previous visiters interrupted the stream 
of Mr Tippings’ eloquence, and gave 
admission to the Rev. Mr Spinks and 
Dr Ladle, who-had walked across the 


fields from the neighbouring town. At 
last, after a long pause, Mr Fifzwal- 
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ters Snifky,and Mr Algernon Horatio 
Montalvan Smith, completed the party. 

‘«¢ Now, then,” said Mr Tippings, as 
the last echoes of Thomas’s announce- 
ment died away at the drawing-room 


door, * tell cook tosend up the dinner. 
I must just walk into my black clothes; 
and, David, you go and strike the 
gong the moment you hears me clap 
my hands at the sideboard.” 


THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


Mrs Vibbler and her two daughters 
had been in an amazing state of agi- 
tation two or three days before the 
party, and had exerted themselves to 
the utmost, from an early hour that 
morning, in what they called setting 
the drawing-room to rights. The linen 
covers were taken off all the sofas and 
chairs ; the green cloth lifted from the 
carpet ; two or three vases filled with 
flowers ; the two alabaster ladies on 
the mantelpiece, who obligingly con- 
descended to hold two brass candle- 
sticks, were supplied with spermaceti 
candles; the piano moved further 
from the wall; the ottoman wheeled 
into its proper position; and the whole 
room turned topsy-turvy, and made to 
look as uninhabitable as possible. 
These labours were concluded, and 
their own toilets finished, by half-past 
five o'clock ; and exactly at that hour 
they took their stations to receive the 
company. Mrs Vibbler stood about 
six feet in front of the rug, supported 
on each side by one of her daughters, 
and was ready, by taking a graduated 
number of steps forward, to apportion 
the cordiality of her reception to the 
different ranks and degrees of her visi- 
ters. Some she would allow to walk 
the whole way up to where she stood, 
while to others she skipped three or 
four steps forward, and reccived them 
almost at the door; and after the 
guest had shaken hands with the 
mother, the same ceremony was per- 
formed, a little to one side, with each of 
the daughters; and the final act of 
reception performed by a repetition 
of the interesting form, with Mr Vib- 
bler himself, a stout little man, who 
stood bobbing his bald pate, and look- 
ing immensely satisfied with himself 
and all mankind, with his back to the 
fireplace, and his coat-taile turned 
slightly over, from the force of habit, 
though it was now the height of sum- 
mer, and the grate was filled with 
flowers. 

‘¢ | wonder who'll come first,” said 
Miss Arabella, fixing her scarf, and 
taking up her appointed position. 


«Oh, Mr Montalvan Smith, of 

course,”’ replied her sister, with some 
bitterness in her tone; “ he’s always 
the first arrival, wherever he has a 
chance of meeting people that can be 
pleased with his nonsense.” 
_ Well,” retorted Miss Arabella, 
‘¢ if he’s the first to come, there’s an- 
other person who is always the last to 
go. That odious creature, Mr Snifky, 
would sit up all night if people didn’t 
hint him out of the house.” 

«* My dears,” interposed the mother, 
“‘ they are both most delightful young 
men. I don’t think any of them can 
have less than a thousand a-year; and 
although Mr Snifky squints "°—— 

** Squints, mamma!” screamed 
Miss Vibbler; ‘he does nothing of 
the kind. I don’t stand up for his 
good looks in any other respect, but 
his eyes are certainly beautiful.” 

‘* One of them is certainly not very 
bad—the right one,” said Miss Ara- 
bella, with an amiable effort to sup- 
port her sister's assertion. 

«And although Mr Montalvan 
Smith is slightly lame,” continued the 
mother—— 

«Lame, mamma! You must be 
joking,” exclaimed Arabella in her 
turn. 

** No, no, mamma,” kindly inter- 
posed the eldest sister; “ you're too 
hard on Mr Smith; he is not lame— 
at least not in both legs ; a sort of limp 
with the left foot—but that’s all.” 

«* Well, they’re both very agreeable, 
fashionable young men; and I hope 
you'll be as civil to them as you can,” 
said the mother. «* And now be ready 
—I hear a knock at the front door.” 

“ Who will it be? Oh, Iso long to 
know,” said Miss Arabella ; “ I hope 
it isn’t that talking, noisy man, Sir 
Hubsty Pippen ; and he always brings 
such queer kind of people with him— 
actors or authors, or men of genius, 
as he calls them.” 

“« My dear, he’s a great patron of 
the fine arts; and it’s a great thing, I 
assure you, that Sir Hubsty comes to 
Pigston. He quite sets the fashion in 
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this part of the country, and in Lon- 
don too, they say.” 

« La, mamma, I don’t believe that ;” 
replied the eldest hope; “ for Mr 
Snifky has .often told me he doesn’t 
know him. If he were really so fa- 
shionable as he pretends, he would 
certainly belong to the Garrick.” 

“* The Garrick, my dear! what’s 
the Garrick?” 

“Mr Snifky’s club in London, 
mamma; quite the genteel club.” 

“Ob yes, mamma, Mr Smith be- 
longs to it too,” added Miss Arabella ; 
** it's far the most select club in Lon- 
don.” 

«« Well, my dears, if Sir Hubsty 
brings any person with him to-day, as 
he always does, you can treat him just 
as you like. I hate men of genius. I 
never knew any man of genius worth 
three hundred a-year. Mr Vibbler’s 
half-sister married a man of genius” — 

‘6 A vicar, mamma—ha, ha, ha!” 

* Well, and you see what his genius 
has done for Helen. I really wish 


Sir Hubsty would not bring any of 
his clever people here.” 

“ Oh, hang them!” chimed in Mr 
Vibbler, “1 hate them; they always 
try to make a man ridiculous—at least 


they do me—which is very insulting 
—and shows they don't know their 
position in life.” 

‘Ha! Mr Bagsby!” exclaimed Mrs 
Vibbler, taking two steps in advance, 
followed at regular distances by her 
aides-de-camp ; “ l’m so glad to see 
you, and so sorry you couldn’t bring 
Mrs Bagsby!” 

*‘ She’s very sorry she couldn’t 
come ; but she had to take one of the 
children to school.” 

«“ To school?” said Mrs Vibbler; 
* I wonder you can part with the little 
dears.” 

* But what can I do, ma’am? 
Education” —— 

“Oh yes; but with such a nice 
large house as yours, why don’t you 
keep a governess ?” 

“I don’t like them, ma'am; you 
can’t treat them like ladies, and they 
wont consent to be treated like 
servants,—so what can you do with 
them ?” 

«Ah, you are always such a good 
kind-hearted man,” replied Mrs Vib- 
bler. ‘* Many people would make no 
scruple of treating them any how they 
pleased. I wish people of that kind 
would have a little less pride ; but it’s 
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so difficult to find a situation to please 
them.” 

*T wonder you don't recommend 
poor dear Helen to think of something 
of the kind, mamma,” said Miss Ara- ~ 
bella ; “it would make her so inde- 
pendent. As for me, I would rather do 
anything than be a burden to other 

eople.” 

‘* That’s because you have a noble, 
generous spirit,” replied the mother, 
with a glance of proud approval to 
her amiable daughter ; “ but some peo- 
ple think very differently ; and be. 
sides,” she added in a lower tone, 
** your father wont hear of it.” 

**’Do, Bagsby ?” said the venerable 
sire, when his visiter had stood the 
attack of the vanguard, and dropped 
into his moorings at one side of the 
fire-place. “ Very hot, isn’t it?” 

“* Yes; and besides, my dear sir, I 
have been very much bothered to-day 
about an affair in which, of course, 
you are deeply interested.” 

** Oh, indeed!” replied Mr Vibbler, 
in a low tone, and dropping his ear to 
the mouth of Mr Bagsby. 

** The creditors will come to a com- 
promise and pay Miss Welby twelve 
thousand pounds, with interest since 
her father’s death, if she releases the 
late Sir Charles’s estate.”’ 

“‘ Ah, you surprise me!” replied Mr 
Vibbier, and after a short pause, add- 
ed, “1 can claim, I suppose?” 

“Yes; maintenance during that 
time, at a reasonable rate.” 

“«« Let me see—Il've treated her ex- 
actly, of course,as my own daughters— 
every luxury. I should think, Bagsby, 
no body could think me very avaricious 
if 1 claimed two hundred a-year: 
what with her maid and the carriage, 
and accomplishments, and all that sort 
of thing, money is soon run away 
with.” 

** I don’t know,” answered Bagsby, 
drily ; “but Sir Hubsty Pippen, who 
was left Sir Charles's executor, has 
taken the business into his own hands, 
and will perhaps find an opportunity 
of speaking to you about it to-night. 
In tne mean time, had not Miss Welby 
better be informed of her good for- 
tune ?” 

«‘ Eh—ah—bless me! yes. I heard 
Mrs Vibbler say something about 
there not being room at the table to- 
day ; but she had better be called. 
Arabella, my dear, go and tell your 
cousin Helen to put on her things as 
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soon a8 she can, and come and dine 
with us.” 

«* Ob, papa, she says she has a head- 
ache. When mamma offered to. give 
her a place at a side-table, she’ ——. 

«¢ Go, and bid her come directly. 
Tell her she’s particularly wanted. 
She’s a most excellent girl, and does 
always as she’s told,” 

“ Well, I'll tell her, since you wish 
it,” answered Miss Arabella, as she 
sulked out of the room; ‘ I shouldn't 
be surprised if Mr Bagsby wants her 
as his governess, after all.’’ 

«* My dear Mrs Higgles!” said Mrs 
Vibbler, rushing forward nearly to 
the door—<“ this is so kind—and dear 
Arabella too—her cold is better ?— 
and Julia ?—I’m so glad! 

There was a tremendous shaking of 
hands and bowing of heads, and 
enquiries about each other, and dis- 
courses about the weather, that lasted 
two or three minutes, before the three 
ladies got safely past Mrs Vibbler, 
and then, accompanied by the two 
Miss Vibblers, who had both resumed 
their appointed stations once more, they 
sailed up the room to exchange broad- 
sides with Mr Vibbler and Mr Bagsby. 

«<1 was so delighted to get your in- 
vitation before we had fairly started 
for Leamington,” said Mrs Higgles. 
We go positively next week.”’ 

“ Indeed !” 

“Oh, yes—my girls and I find the 
country so dull and tiresome—no per- 
son worth seeing within miles and 
miles of us; and the season is just be- 
ginning.” 

*“’Pon my word, Mrs Higgles, 
we're greatly indebted to you for the 
high opinion you have of your neigh- 
bours,” said Mr Bagsby. 

“Oh! the present company always 
excepted, you know. And, as fordear 
Mrs Vibbler—and dear Mrs Bagsby, 
toox-I don’t know what I could do 
without them ; and my girls are en- 
chanted .with your daughters, too— 
aren't you, girls ?” 

“Oh yes, mamma, we are such 
friends !”—replied the two Miss Hig- 
gleses in chorus. 

‘¢ Quite a romantic attachment! my 
girls have such hearts! they would 
make a pretty picture — wouldn’t 
they ?”—-And the four young ladies 
had thrown themselves into the most 
amiable attitudes they could assume ; 
the two Arabellas locked hand in 
hand ; and the right arm of Miss Vib- 
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bler thrown round Miss Higgles’s 
waist. But the instant the drawing. 
room door was opened the two Miss 
Vibblers tore themselves from their 
friends, and jumped into their places 
at the side of their mamma, ready to 
receive the next comers as they had 
done their predecessors. 

The next comers on this occasion 
were Sir Hubsty Pippen and his 
friend; or, as Thomas, with the voice 
of atown-crier, announced, them “ Sir 
Snubsy Whipping and Mr Brend.” 

¢ You see l’ve brought a friend with’ 
me, as usual,” began the knight. 

“ Delighted, I am sure, to see Mr 
Brend,” replied Mrs Vibbler, with a 
smile to Sir Hubsty, and a cold and 
condescending bow to the unexpected 
guest. 

“My friend has such admirable 
taste in architecture, that I couldn't 
do less than take his opinion .on the 
alterations going on at the Manors 
and I'm glad to say he approves of 
them entirely.” 

** An architect!” whispered Miss 
Arabella to her sister. “It was a 
painier last time. What can he mean 
by bringing such people here ?” 

‘“* He’s a good-looking young man, 
too,” replied Miss Vibbler; * he might 
almost pass for a gentleman any- 
where.” 

Mr Vibbler, who generally followed 
his wife's lead, received the knight 
and his companion in exactly the same 
manner as she had done—shaking 
hands with Sir Hubsty, and bowing 
superciliously to Mr Brend. That 
individual, not being noticed by the 
Amphytrions, nor presented to any 
others of the party, seemed to submit 
very patiently to the neglect, and 
amused himself by turning over a few 
books on one of the side tables. The 
doctor and the clergyman soon after 
were ushered in; and the conversation 
began to grow general. Mr Vibbler 
looked several times at his watch, and 
his face lighted up with a glow of 
pleasure when the party finally re- 
ceived its completion, by the introduc- 
tion of the two fashionable friends, 
Mr Fitzwalter Snifky, and Mr Al- 
gernon Horatio Montalvan Smith. 

“ Last arrived!” said the latter 
gentleman. “ ’Pon my honour, it isn't 
my fault—I couldn’t get my groom to 
let me have the buggy a moment 
sooner; but we didn’t lose time on the 
road. Did we, Snifky?” 
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“No, no; only temper, not time; 
but that isn’t of so much consequence, 
for, as Bob Bunster of our club—no, by-. 
the-by, twas Tom Swigsby—said to 
old Shanks, ‘ When a man’s temper is 
so bad as Smith’s, it’s the best thing 
that can happen to him to loseit.’ You 
heard him say so, Smith, didn’t you?” 

** Oh, yes—he’s such a witty fellow, 
and quite a gentleman too—isn’t he, 
Snifky ?” 

«* When he likes,” said that face- 
tious personage, with a knowing look ; 
“but sometimes, I must say, he is a 
great deal too severe.” 

“‘ Ah, so he is. What was it again 
he said to old Hubble, who is quite 
lame, and was holding forth about free 
trade. Do you recollect what it was, 
Snifky ?” 

** Let me see, was that his joke about 
boots? no, I think it was about buck- 
skins—I know it was something about 
leather.” 

* Oh, do try to recollect,” said Miss 
Vibbler, “it must be so very amus- 
ing.” 
« Oh, now I recollect,” said Mr 
Montalvan Smith ; “he said he thought 
such a gouty old blockhead as poor 
Hubble might see that the repeal of 
the leather-tax was the only way of 
taking off the pressure upon corn. 
He had corns on his feet, you know— 
ha, ha, ha!” 

‘¢ But you’ve missed out the best of 
it, Smith—and ‘the substitution of a 
moderate fixed plaster’— I think that 
was capital.” 

** Oh, it was indeed,” giggled Miss 
Arabella Vibbler; “ he must be an im- 
mense genius.” 

At this time a young lady, dressed 
with the utmost simplicity in black, 
glided noiselessly into the room— 
but not unobserved. Mr Brend start- 
ed when he saw her, and required 
an evident effort to command himself 
sufficiently to avoid attracting notice. 
It was a face and form that might well 
have awakened surprise in this every- 
day world of stuffed-out shapes and 
unmeaning faces. A high pale brow, 
deriving additional whiteness from the 
lustrous black hair that hung in simple 
braids ; eyes filled with an expression 
of exquisite softness, but which it was 
easy to see might be kindled with in- 
stantaneous fire; a countenance alto- 
gether of a winning, and, at the same 
time, of high intellectual beauty, was 
united to a figure of the most graceful 
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proportions, forming a combination of 
dignity and elegance that might have 
fitted her equally for a sylph or a tragic 
queen. But, alas! alas! there was 
nothing of the queen, however much 
there might be of tragic, in poor Helen 
Welby’s melancholyglance; and, after 
a cold recognition from Mrs Higgles 
and her daughters, she slipt quietly to 
one side, and seated herself near to the 
piano, not far from where Mr Brend 
was occupied in looking at the books. 
The conversation was proceeding with 
the utmost animation among the rest 
of the party. Sir Hubsty, and Mr 
Vibbler, and Mr Bagsby, were busy 
discussing some important matter in 
an under tone of voice, near the fire- 
place; Mr Smith and Mr Snifky 
were clubbing their recollections of 
Mr Swigsby’s witticisms for the de- 
lectation of the young ladies; Dr 
Ladle was relating to the old ones 
an interesting case of hydrophobia he 
was attending in the neighbouring 
parish ; and all were, in fact, so occu- 
pied, that they did not perceive the 
advance made by Mr Brend towards 
the grand piano, at the side of which 
Helen Welby was seated. She also 
seemed not aware of his approach, 
though it was evident to an attentive 
observer, from the compression of her 
lips, and the paleness of her counte- 
nance, that she was prepared for some 
effort which required her utmost exer- 
tion to enable her to undergo. 

*“* Helen,” he said, in a low voice, 
which reached no ear but hers to 
whom it was addressed ; ** Helen!” 

But no answer proceeded from the 
pale lips of what might have been 
mistaken for a statue of repressed and 
painful emotion. She felt that if she 
spoke she should lose her self-com- 
mand. 

“ For three years I have obeyed 
you, Helen. I have never seen you, 
nor written to you—till ten days ago. 
—Did you receive my letter ?” 

ss Yes.” 

“ And gave me no answer—and 
give me no answer now ?” 

‘I give you the same answer as 
before.” 

« And that is’”—— 

** Never !” 

‘‘ Dinner’s on thetable,” said ourold 
friend, Mr Tippings, now radiant in 
black habiliments, while, at the same 
time, the gong sent up a sound as if it 
sold thunder by retail, and was now 
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packing up a sixpence worth. Mr 
Vibbler presented his arm to Mrs 
Higgles, Sir Hubsty marched off with 
Mrs Vibbler, Messrs Smith and Snifky 
led out the two Miss Vibblers, while 
the Doctor and Mr Spinks performed 
the same office to the two Misses Hig- 
gles. Mr Bagsby stepped forward, 
but bowed good-naturedly when he 
saw that Mr Brend had offered his 
services to Helen, and brought up the 
rear with some jocular remark about 
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old married fellows always being cut 
out. And so, through the study, which 
united the drawing-room to the dining- 
room, the whole party marched ; and, 
after sundry choppings and changings, 
they all found themselves comfortably 
seated at last; and as soon as Mr 
Spinks had pronounced a few cabalistic 
words, at the request of Mrs Vibbler, 
the covers were whisked off as if by 
magic, and the dinner was fairly be- 
gun. 


THE DINING-ROOM. 


Mrs Vibbler sat at the head of the 
table, and was assisted in the distribu- 
tion of an enormous salmon, by her 
right-hand neighbour, Sir Hubsty 
Pippen. On her left was seated the 
clergyman, Mr Spinks, a man of 
simple mind and healthy appetite, 
whose mouth was filled with good 
things— but not those recorded in 
Joe Miller. The rest of the party 
sat in the order in which they had 
left the drawing-room, the Miss Vib- 
blers rejoicing in the attentions of 
their respective swains, and all of 
them, luckily, too busy to pay any 
attention to the proceedings of two 
people so completely below the salt 
as the orphan Helen Welby and the 
unknown Mr Brend. 

** Did you say your friend was an 
architect, or artist, or something of 
that kind, Sir Hubsty ?” inquired 
Mrs Vibbler. 

“‘ Oh, decidedly—an architect,— 
such a genius for building castles !” 

‘«*Indeed! and I suppose he is pro- 
fessionally engaged, since you brought 
him to Maldon Manor ?” 

** No doubt of it. He has been 
doing nothing but making his plans, 
and perfecting his designs ;. perhaps 
he may show you one of them this 
evening.” 

‘* Oh, you're very good, Sir Hub- 
sty, but I never could understand any 
thing of the kind. I hope he will 
succeed in his present undertaking ; 
for it will be an immense improve- 
ment to the neighbourhood to have 
the manor tastefully fitted up. When 
do you expect Mr Maldon home ?— 
where is he just now ?” 

*‘ He is abroad at present; but I 
should think he will take possession 
in a very few months. I amas busy 
as a steam-engine in getting ready an 


account of my stewardship. Mr 
Bagsby, too, is nearly fagged to 
death ; but in a very short time my 
hands will be free, and then I shall 
bestow my whole care on poor Sir 
Charles's affairs. You are connected 
with the Welbys?” 

‘* My husband's sister married his 
brother, the clergyman—poor man! 
I did not know him ;—he visited no- 
where ; but he was a good creature, 
I understand, and we are as kind as 
possible to his daughter, who was 
left quite dependant on our charity; 
for though we had two girls of our 
own, we couldn’t bear to see the poor 
creature starve, you know; so she 
has lived with us ever since his death. 
My girls, sweet dears, are very kind 
to her,-and always wish to divide 
their old dresses between her and 
their maid. But Helen is a little too 
proud for her situation, and constantly 
refuses every thing.” 

‘Indeed! She must be asilly sort of 
creature, this Miss Welby.” 

*¢ She is indeed, between ourselves, 
Sir Hubsty ; and so proud there’s no 
bearing her. If we could find out any 
way of getting her well disposed of, it 
would be a great satisfaction to us all. 
She has no chance, poor thing, as long 
as she remains here, as, of course, niy 
daughters put her a litle into the 
back-ground ; but if some respectable 
curate, or even some attorney "—— 

‘¢ | will speak about it this evening,” 
said Sir Hubsty, in a tone of voice that 
somewhat startled Mrs Vibbler, in the 
midst of her benevolent intentions to- 
wards her niece. There was some-~ 
thing in it almost rude, and when she 
looked at him, she‘ detected the last 
wrinkles of a sneer of ineffable dis- 
dain, which his stiffened features were 
vainly endeavouring to convert into 
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asmile. After a while he succeeded, 
and the conversation passed off into 
another channel. 

“ Rachel certainly is a great ac- 
tress,’ said Mr Algernon Horatio 
Montalvan Smith to his listening 
neighbour, Miss Arabella, in whose 
eyes he appeared the greatest and 
most eloquent critic in the world ; 
*¢ but still there’s a something that dis- 
appoints one. There’s a want of co- 
louring in the contour of her imper- 
sonification of the higher attributes of 
the intelligence, which strikes harshly 
on the perceptions of the spectator. 
She speaks with a decidedly French 
aécent, which is a great disadvantage 
in so polished an audience as the Eng- 
lish; but still her scream is terrific, 
and her management of her drapery 
very good. She’s decidedly a fine ac- 
tress—very.” 

“I’m so glad to hear you say so,” 
replied Miss Arabella, “for my sis- 
ter says that Mr Snifky says, that she’s 
& poor creature.” 

* Snifky, is that true?” enquired 
Mr Smith. ‘Do you say Rachel is 
a@ poor creature ?” 

**Oh, miserable—don’t you recol- 
lect what Bob Bunster said at the 
club?” 


** Poh! he’s no judge,” replied Mr 
Smith, looking a little disdainful. 
«But he is, though; a capital 


judge. He lived a long time at Bou- 
logne; so, of course, he knows the lan- 
guage as well as she does, and he 
swears she speaks with a strong Jew- 
ish accent, and not a French accent 
at all. But don’t you recollect his pun 
when old Martingale told him she was 
one of the lights of the stage, he said, 
* Oh yes, she is—one of the Israedites!’ 
Wasn't that good ?” 

“Very witty, indeed,” said Miss 
Vibbler. 

** And then he said something else 
—what was it again, Smith?” 


**] don’t know,” said that gentle- . 


man, disconcerted and angry. 

‘*Oh! it was something about her 
close of the season; and Bob said she 
ought to be called, the ould clothes of 
the season. Wasn't that excellent ?” 

«* Pray sir,” said Dr Ladle, “ has 
that Mr Bunster any relation of the 
same name near Salisbury ?” 

* Not that I know of,” replied Mr 
Snifky. 

* For I recollect once prescribing 
for a stout old gentleman of that name 
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when I was settled in Wiltshire. He 
had a severe attack of quinzy, and I 
remember I applied eighteen: leeches, 
and constant embrocations of hot 
water, You're sure he was no rela- 
tion?” 

“IT can’t possibly say. I think he 
has some relations called Popplekin.” 

« Ah! I know them well—I attend. 
ed two of the children in the scarlet- 
ina, and set the old gentleman's co)- 
lar-bone. How very odd that I should 
know them! A glass of wine, Mr 
Snifky ?”— 

«‘ Have you ever been at Otterston 
since—since’’—but Mr Brend paused, 
and could not finish the sentence. 

**Since my father’s death?—why 
should I hesitate to speak of it, since 
I think of it every day?” replied Helen 
—‘‘no, I have never seen it since.” 

* | went to see it last week, Helen; 
the dear old quiet ivy-covered vica- 
rage! it’s all so changed now, you 
would searcely know it; a great bow 
window is added to the dining-room; 
the creepers all torn off the walls, and 
every thing looking like a newly built 
suburban villa. And do you recollect 
your garden, Helen, with the fine old 
elms we used to sit under ?” 

«Oh, yes.” 

“ Well, they’re all cut down; the 
garden is turned into a meadow, ex- 
cept the lower end of it, which is filled 
with cabbages and peas, and altoge- 
ther, I advise you never to go near it 
—it would break your heart to see it.” 

“* I have gone through worse trials 
than that, though it would be a very 
severe one, without my heart being 
broken, Charles. It is the gay and 
happy that feel grief the most; the 
first blow of real misfortune stuns so 
completely, that you are deadened to 
ali the rest.” 

** And you say that with a smile, 
Helen, as if it were some wise saying 
you were quoting from a book.” 

“TI am quoting from life—a far 
more impressive teacher than any 
book,” replied poor Helen, with a me- 
lancholy smile. 

““ A darkened page of it, Helen,” 
answered her companion, * very dif- 
ferent from the sunny passeges we 
read together in it, in the days 
when we went gypsying, long long 
ago. Do you sing that song ‘still, 
Helen ?” 

« No—I speak of long long ago, as 
little as I ean; and perhaps,” she 
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more.” 

* Ah! Helen, if you would only 
make me happy, or say, at least, that 
you are glad to see me”—— 

‘* A glass of wine, Mr Brend ?” said 
Mr Bagsby. ‘* What shall it be? 
Sherry And very good sherry it 
is—where do you get it, Vibbler ?” 

*< From the old house, Swigget and 
Fill,” replied the gratified host. 

“ Now, if it’s a fair question,” con- 
tinued Bagsby, with an insinuating 
and confidential manner, ** may I ask 
what that costs you?” 

“ Why, I buy it always in butt, and 
I believe it comes to about thirty- 
eight shillings a-dozen. But I have 
some older than that. Tippings, give 
Mr Bagsby some of the oldest sherry. 
Will you join us, Mr Brend? 
don’t often taste such material as that, 
I imagine, eh ?’—— 

* But the gayest place we ever go 
to, is decidedly Southampton,” said 
Mrs Higgles,—‘“‘such a splendid river 
—and we know almost all the yacht 
club; and the balls at the rooms are 
excellent.” 

“‘ Ah, a very nice place for young 
people,” replied Mr Vibbler. 

* Oh, yes, we enjoy it exceedingly, 
T assure you,” continued Mrs Higgles, 
taking it for granted that she was in- 
cluded in the young people; “ we are 
on board some yacht or other almost 
every day. For my own part, I prefer 
it infinitely to Bath or Leamington.” 

* 1 thought there was some very 
particular attraction that took you 
away every year from your own beau- 
tiful little cottage.” 

‘** Ha, ha, ha!” replied the lady with 
aloud laugh, which ske thought an 
exact echo of some dashing lady pa- 
troness’s at Almack’s. ‘* You are al- 
ways so fond of quizzing, Mr Vibbler, 
that "tis quite dangerous to talk to 
you. So suspicious too!” 

“‘ Suspicious — oh, no,” rejoined 
the gentleman; ‘ 1 only thought there 
was something in the wind,—and now 
I know it.”—He shut one eye, and 
looked knowing. 

‘¢ Well, you must just keep your 
own opinion, then,’ answered Mrs 
Higgles, delighted at the soft impeach- 
ment; ‘for it ain’t worth my while 
to contradict yon. Do you know 
Colonel Hildebrand Woundy ?” - 


“No; I don’t think lever métany ~ 


one of the name.” 


Fs dentinoenets nd Tira Bases 
added with asigh, “I think of it the : 
-always so full of his jokes’; something 


You: 


‘cious feeling of loneliness and seclu- 


Oh} he’s such a~pleasant man; 


like yourself, Mr Vibbler; and he’s 
such a handsome man too.” 

‘*Indeed! And does he live at 
Southampton ?” 

‘* He’s there every season. Sucha 
delightful person! I should like you 
to know him very much.” 

** Well, if he ever comes to the cot- 
tage,” said Mr Vibbler, with a repeti- 
tion of the knowing wink. 

“Oh, you naughty man! There 
you go again—ha, ha, ha! I must 
really tell Mrs Vibbler how malicious 
you've grown.” 

Don’t you regret leaving home 
at this beautiful season?” said Mr 
Spinks to his neighbour, Miss Higgles 
—a young lady, who was gifted with 
a very long sedate looking face, and 
therefore considered her forte to be the 
pathetic. 

** Ah, yes! I do indeed!” she re- 
plied, looking very melancholy. «1 
have a passion for solitude. 


‘ There .is a pleasure in the pathless 
woods.’” 


« A- good many brambles; I’m 
afraid,” replied her reverend friend, 
who was deeper read, it is to be hoped, 
in Tillotson than in Lord Byron; 
s‘ and, indeed, I have often wished that 
Sir Hubsty would lay out some walks 
through the woods—they would. be 
very delightful.” 

‘*¢ Oh, no; I can’t endure those long 
straight artificial roads through a fo- 
rest. They entirely destroy the deli- 
sion. 
** Dost thou remember that place so lonely, 

That place for lovers and lovers only.” 

©], ma’‘am?” said Mr Spinks, in- 
tensely blushing. “‘ No, ma’am—what 
place? I certainly have occasionall 
walked in Maldon woods with—wit 
one or two young ladies of my ac- 
quaintance, but always in the broad 
walk, ma'am.” 

«© Oh, but I tell you, I hate broad 
walks. I like the whirr of birds * far 
in the depth of the forest shade ;’ the 
waving of leaves high up in the sum- 


-mer sky. Don’t you think it’s a beau- 


tifulidea, Mr Spinks? 


* Oh for a home.in some vast wilderness, 


.. With one fair spirit for my minister !’” 


Mr Spinks looked trebly conscious 
at this unlucky quotation, and turned 
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completely round to see if there was 
any thing to guide him in the expres- 
sion of Miss Higgles’ face; but it 
was as rueful and sentimental as usual. 

«¢ I can’t make out what your allu- 
sions are to the fair spirit, as you call 
her, in the wilderness, and her walk- 
ing there with her minister. I tell 
you, I have walked there once or twice 
with Mrs Hookim, the widow of a most 
respectable attorney in my parish ; 
but I could have no idea it had become 
a public talk, and you will oblige me 
by never alluding to it again.” 

«© Ah, Mr Spinks! I am afraid you 
have no romance,” replied the lady, 
who could not comprehend a word 
of her agitated companion’s speech. 
«*T have met Mrs Hookim once or 
twice—a very quiet respectable woman 
she seems—but, I should think, not 
very likely to enjoy the glorious sen- 
sations created by the 


€ Woods and wilds, whose melancholy gloom 

Accords with my soul's sadness, and draws 
forth 

The sighs of sorrow from my bursting 
heart.’” 


«I am afraid you've been disap- 
pointed,” said Mr Spinks with real 


compassion; ‘if so, you must not 
give way to despair. Let megive you 
another glass of wine, and this wing, 
with a little tongue. Take courage, 
my dear young lady—and one or two 
new potatoes—and your spirits will re- 
turn in course of time. I met with a 
disappointment not very long ago my- 
self.” 

At this moment occurred one of 
those unaccountable lulls that fre- 
quently happen, at the very unluckiest 
moment, in a numerous party; and 
the dull solemn voice of Dr Ladle 
(who indulged in very long stories, and 
was in the very midst of an account to 
Miss Arabella Higgles, of the mode in 
which some former patient of his had 
made his proposals) was heard uttering 
these words—‘‘I offer you my heart 
and hand.” He looked round at the 
unexpected silence, and was suddenly 
as mute as the rest. 

«* Upon my honour, Dr Ladle,” said 
Mrs Higgles, “‘ you ought to have con- 
sulted me, I think, before carrying mat- 
ters quite so far.” 

Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 

«* Come, doctor, we areall witnesses,” 
said Mr Vibbler; * what do you say?” 

** T was merely relating an anecdote 
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to Miss Arabella,” said the doctor, 
‘about the late Sir Charles Medley. I 
knew him very well, .and attended 
him many years for the gout, when he 
was a young man.” 

** Ha, ha! that wont do,” rejoined 
Mr Vibbler ; ‘ we all heard you make 
an offer of your heart and hand to Miss 
Arabella; and we can’t let you off.” 

But Miss Arabella, who had not 
sense enough to laugh at it, and felt 
her vulgar dignity offended, tossed 
her head, and looked very disdainful. 
The mother also thought proper to look 
somewhat lofty, and the party became 
more stiff and solemn than it had been 
before the unfortunate calm. 

“I say, Snifky, that Medley was a 
sort of a catch, eh?” said Mr Smith. 

‘‘ Capital! that’s as good as any of 
Mr Bunster’s ; and so like you, you're 
so musical,’”’ said Miss Arabella Vibbler. 
‘Don’t you think the doctor was finely 
caught ?”’ she added in a lower tone. 

‘* You don’t think he was serious ?” 

«‘Oh, why not? Arabella Higgles 
need not look so grand. Some people 
would say it was as good a match as 
she deserves.” 

“ Oh, come now,” replied Mr Smith; 
‘he’s an old fellow of fifty; and I 
rather think her a goodish-looking sort 
of a girl.” 

** Do you?” replied Miss Arabella 
Vibbler ; “* I thought you had more 
taste, Mr Smith. Why, she’s the very 
plainest girl I ever saw—and such a 
temper!” 

‘** Why, I thought you were great 
friends—you and the Higgleses.”’ 

“ Ah, so we are—that’s to say, we 
are neighbours, and all that; but 
they’ve dreadful tempers, all of them. 
I’m sure if we weren't the best natured 
people in the world, we never could put 
up with them. I know it’s very fool« 
ish to be good-natured; but I can’t 
help it.” 

** Oh there’s nothing like good-na- 
ture,” said Mr Smith, quite satisfied 
to believe Miss Arabella on her own 
declaration ; “and I don’t think it’s at 
all foolish. Is your sister as good- 
natured as yourself?” 

Miss Arabella did not answer, but 
shook her head in a way so far removed 
from the mysteries of the hierogly- 
phics, that Mr Smith read it as if it 
were German text. 

“© Well, do you know, I thought 
so ;” hesaid; “ but I wont say a word 
of it to Snifky—eh ?” 
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«* Oh,.on no account,” replied the 
benevolent sister; “ she’s a charm- 
ing, clever, accomplished creature—for 
we have both had the very best mas- 
ters; and delightful—when she has 
every thing her own way.” 

** T take,” said Mr Smith, with a 
satisfied nod; and determined from that 
moment to make an offer of his heart 
and hand, according to the doctor's 

hraseolog'y, to such a confiding, open- 

earted, and good-natured girl as Miss 
Arabella Vibbler had proved herself 
to be. 

«* Smith seems coming it pretty 
strong to Miss Arabella ;” said Mr 
Snifky, in an undertone to Miss Vib- 
bler. 

‘Oh, Arabella is such a dread- 
ful flirt, she’s quite delighted with 
any attention, poor thing !” 

** Yes, she seems to take it in very 
free.” 

“La! you don’t know Arabella ; 
she is just as delighted with any one 
else. If Mr Spinks or Doctor Ladle 
even were to pay her any attention, 
she would appear quite as happy.” 

«‘ Then, do you really think now 
she doesn’t care for him at all? 
Smith’s a great friend of mine, and I 
am almostsure he thinks shelikes him.” 

‘‘ And so she does, perhaps, as 
much as she’s able; but, ah! Mr 
Snifky, Arabella has no heart.” 
This was said with a sigh on her lips, 
and a preserved cherry on the end of 
her fork. The young man Jooked, and 
some how or other felt flattered by 
being told that Arabella had no heart. 
Could it mean that Miss Vibbler 
had ? 

‘* Well, for my part,” he said; “I 
don’t like those cold unimpassioned 
girls that make no difference between 
their reception of a casual acquaint- 
ance and an old friend. Do you, Miss 
Vibbler ?” 

«1? Do I like a toad? no; but, 
for me, I can’t bear strangers at all. 
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An old friend has a right to a great 
deal more regard than any new ac- 
payee ; and for my part, I only 

nd it difficult to hide the interest I 
take in. people I have known for a 
long time.” Another sigh, and an- 
other cherry. © 

“* What? in every one you have 
known for a long time? How long, 
for instance, have you known Doctor 
Ladle—ten years?” 

« Yes—oh, but he’s an odious old 
man.” 

« But is ten years, and no less, 
enough to give you an interest in a 
friend ? I’ve only known you for three 
seasons myself.” 

‘* But three years is a long time,” 
said the young lady, with an insinuat- 
ing look, which even a noodle of the 
immense stolidity of Mr Snifky could 
not fail to understand, if he liked; and 
he understood it perfectly. 

*¢ Ah, Maria, if three years’ friend- 
ship will justify my calling. you by 
your christian name, you would make 
me very happy if I thought you meant 
what you say! You wouldn’t make 
the agme speech to any one, would 

ou?” 

“I told you that my sister was 
alike to all, and that J disapproved of 
it.” 

** Well, curse it! I hate a flirt; but 
poor Smith’s the sufferer.” Andina 
few minutes it was an arranged thing 
that Miss Vibbler should rise to ma~- 
tronly honours under the name of 
Mrs Fitzwalter Snifky. As if aware 
that the object of the party was now 
gained, Mrs Vibbler soon afterwards 
ducked in a mysterious manner to 
Mrs Higgles, who bowed again— 
chairs were pushed back, the gentle- 
men stood up, and the ladies filed past 
them in gay procession, till the door 
was finally closed on them by Mr 
Vibbler. The wine-bottles were once 
more sent round, and conversation 
commenced as before. 


THE LIBRARY. 


It was now half-past nine. The 
drawing-room was brilliantly lighted, 
the party disposed in groups pretty 
much after the same arrangement as 
during dinner. Mr Spinks and the 
Doctor were doing duty as attentive 
listeners to the two Miss Higgleses, 
the two Miss Vibblers being of 
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course monopolized by Mr Snifky 
and Mr Smith. The two matrons of 
the party, Mrs Vibbler and Mrs 
Higgles, sat on one of the sofas, lost 
in the contemplation of their respect- 
ive daughters; Mrs Higgles laying 
it down in her own mind as an incon- 
trovertible fact, that these two young 
P 
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mien, of whom one evidently squinted, 
and the other was pitiably lame, were 
the two most vulgar, ignorant, and 
tasteless individuals in Engiand, to 
leave her two finely dressed, loud- 
talking, and fashionable girls to the 
humdrum attentions of an old physi- 
cian and a middle-aged divine. Mrs 
Vibbler, on the other hand, thought 
them the two handsomest and most in- 
tellectual men in Europe; one with 
a peculiarly distingué mode of walk- 
ing, particularly with the left foot, 
and the other with a most captivating 
glance, especially with the right eye. 
The three older gentlemen, Mr Vib- 
bler, Mr Bagsby, and Sir Hubsty 
Pippen, occupied a sofa at the further 
extremity of the room, near the win- 
dow, and were engaged in a very in- 
teresting conversation, with each a 
eup of coffee in his hand, which had 
that moment been handed round by 
Mr Tippings and Thomas. 

*¢ God bless me, Sir Hubsty! who 
would have thought it? a regular 
heiress as things go—twelve thousand 
pounds!” said Mr Vibbler. 

*¢ With interest,” added Mr Bagsby. 

“‘ Ay; interest,” continued Mr 
Vibbler, “since her father’s death, 


three years. at five per cent. Why, 
it’s thirteen thousand eight hundred 
pounds.” 

“Pardon me,” said Sir Hubsty; 
*¢ with interest since her father’s mar- 
riage. Henry Welby, the clergyman, 
Was a man that neither knew nor cared 


about money. When he married, he 
accepted twelve thousand poundsas his 
full patrimony under his father’s will, 
and allowed it to lie on the security 
of the estate, with a prior right to 
any other creditor. Sir Charles was 
as thoughtless as his brother ; the in- 
terest was never paid ; the estate be- 
came involved, was mortgaged, the 
clergyman died, then Sir Charles, and 
if it had not been for Mr Bagsby, I 
should never have thought it worth 
while to assume the executorship left 
me by the poor baronet; but already 
I see my way clearly enough,.to as- 
sure you that the sum settled on the 
parson, if not the whole estate, will 
in a very few months be in the posses- 
sion of Helen Welby.” 

« Why, it will be twenty thousand 
pounds at least ; and we have treated 
her like’’-—Mr Vibbler did not finish 
the sentence; but it was evident he 
felt some compunctious visitings for 
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his neglect of his niece, now.that he 
found she was no longer poor and de- 
pendent. Great plans immediately 
began to suggest themselves to the 
disinterested uncle. He would send 
that very night for his son, who had 
lately eaten his terms, and was now 
digesting them in a wig and gown up 
five pairs of stairs in Lincoln’s Inu, on 
an allowance of a hundred and fifty 
poundsa-year. He had hitherto kept 
him as much as possible away from 
home, for fear of his being entrapped 
by his penniless and designing cousin; 
and, moreover, had imbued him so en- 
tirely with the family propensity to 
despise her poverty and dependence, 
that the high-minded young gentleman 
had followed his sister’s example onthe 
few occasions he had seen her, in 
making her feel her situation as bit- 
terly as he could. But twenty thou- 
sand pounds, with a chance of the 
Welby estates, and a restoration, per- 
haps, of the baronetcy,—la! he would 
have him down without an hour's 
delay. 

These cogitations were interrupted 
by Sir Hubsty. 

“Mr Bagsby tells me, Mr Vibbler, 
that you said something to him about 
a.claim for expenses during the time 

Helen Welby has lived in your house.” 

“Oh, a mere trifle, Sir Hubsty; 
she has had every advantage, to be 
sure, and three hundred a-year would 
not repay me; but she’s a dear, delight- 
ful creature, quite one of my own chil- 
dren, and, in fact, the favourite of them 
all; and I had a plan for repaying 
myself long before | heard of her good 
fortune.” 

“Indeed?” said both the gentle- 
men. 

“Yes, I had indeed. Now that 
Alfred, my son, Sir Hubsty—a most 
excellent clever young man—has 
passed at the bar, it was my fondest 
hope to see him made happy bybe- 
coming the husband of his fascinating 
cousin. This change in her circum- 
stances can make no change, of course, 
in my desire to see them united ; and 
Alfred is such a disinterested fellow, 
I have no doubt he will be disappoint- 
ed when he hears she has become such 
a desirable match in a pecuniary point 
of view.” 

** I believe,” said Sir Hubsty, drily, 
“that I am her guardian, as executor 
to her unele, Sir Charles; and, at 

present, I have other views for her.” 
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“ But, my dear Sir Hubsty, let her 

judge for herself. My son will be 

here in two days.” 

«By that time, I think, I must claim 
Miss Welby myself.” 

“ Yourself! Gracious, Sir Hubsty ; 
the ages! Why, she’s only twenty- 
one!” 

« And I am sixty-two.” 

Mr Vibbler looked ineffably taken 
a-back. ‘ So it was all for this,” he 
muttered, “ the grand discovery has 
been made—the old, disgusting, selfish 
scoundrel!” 

‘* But we had better go and consult 
the young lady herself,” continued Sir 
Hubsty, as he moved across the room, 
accompanied by Mr Bagsby. Mr 
Vibbler slipped up to the sofa where 
his wife was sitting, and whispered to 
her—* Great things have happened ; 
Helen Welby is worth twenty thou- 
sand pounds at least, and Alfred al- 
ways insulted her. Sir Hubsty is 


going to marry her himself! Send for 
Alfred immediately.” 

Mrs Vibblerstarted. “ How? where? 
when? Twenty thousand pounds?” 
but when she looked round, her hus- 
band had disappeared. 

Mrs Higgles saw something had 


happened. 

‘*‘ Dear Mrs Vibbler, has anything 
occurred ?” 

* Yes; such a thing—no, no, no- 
thing; only Mr Vibbler gave me a 
sort of shock.” 

** A shock? nothing serious, I 
hope?” enquired Mrs Higgles, burn- 
ing with curiosity ; “‘ nothing about 
your daughters ?” 

«Oh, no; I wish it were!” said 
-Mrs Vibbler. ‘ The lucky, proud, dis- 
dainful creature ! she'll look down on 
us all now.” 

“ Whatis it? for any sake tell me. 
I'm dying with curiosity.” 

s*‘ Where is she? let me see her,” 
said Mrs Vibbler, instead of giving a 
direct answer; and then she added, 
*¢ let me congratulate Lady Pippen!” 

“‘ Lady Pippen! who is she? is 
she here? do Jet me see her,’’ cried 
Mrs Higgles, following her friend to- 
wards the folding door of the library. 
This motion of the two seniors at- 
tracted the attention of all the others, 
even of the two Miss Vibblers and 
their swains; and a general move took 
place towards the scene of what every 
one felt was an unusual occurrence, 
though what it could be, no one had 
the least idea. 
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’ While these various ineidents had 
been taking place in the drawing- 
room, Helen had seated herself on. a 
sofa in the study—quite unnoticed, as 
usual—and had been shortly afterwards 
joined by Mr Brend, whose motions 
were equally unworthy of being ob- 
served. What their conversation may 
have been for the first balf hour we 
have no means of judging ; but at the 
moment of our recommencing our re- 
port, Helen was evidently replying to 
some question of her companion, 

Reject your friendship ?— your 
love? for adversity has schooled me 
so well into self-reliance, that I dis- 
dain to pretend to be ignorant of your 
meaning. See my position here—and 
you can’t perceive one half of its 
wretchedness ; recollect the years we 
spent together in the home where we 
were both so happy; and believe that 
it is only a most sacred and insuper- 
able obligation, that makes me beg 
that I may never see you again.” 

** But what can the obligation be? 
It is, perhaps, a misunderstandiag— 
an obligation that no one had a right 
to impose on you.” 

*‘ It was my father.” 

6 I can’t believe it, Helen; he loved 
me; 1 know he loved me; and it is 
impossible he can have laid his in- 
junction on you to consign me te per- 
fect misery. I won't believe it, 
Helen.” 

*¢ Often, often he repeated it to me 
when you first came to Otterston, 
within a month of his death. It was 
because he loved you he did so ; be- 
cause he saw that we—that we—were 
—that is to say, that you"—— 

s¢ Loved his daughter Helen from 
the moment he saw her, and all the 
years I lived in the same house ; and 
that was the reason! I have been 
much deceived. I did not deserve 
such treatment.” 

‘¢ Ah, don’t mistake him, Charles. 
You were rich, recollect, and he was 
poor. Malicious people told him when 
he took you as a pupil, that he had 
taken the surest way of providing for 
his girl. Hebound menever to let itbe 
said that a poor vicar’s daughter” —— 

« And for an absurd scruple like 

that, you will make us both uphappy ! 
‘Do you not think he would have re- 
lented, Helen, if he had lived ?” 
' 8 Never; but let this conversation 
cease. Leave me to my own misery, 
and do not double it by reminding me 
of happier times.”’ 
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Mr Brend took Helen’s hand in 
his—* This is perfect madness, Helen ; 
is there no way of conquering this 
confounded scruple—would it alter 
your resolution if you knew that I was 
poor ?”” : 

««’Pon my word, Sir Hubsty,” said 
Mr Vibbler, who at this moment came 
to the scene of action, “‘ your friend 
seems to take matters pretty coolly! 
You've told him, I suppose, of Miss 
Welby’s good fortune?” 

« Not I,” answered Sir Hubsty ; 
*¢ but his own good fortune seems con- 
siderable, too, just at the present time.” 

“ Sir, I consider it unfair,” said Mr 
Vibbler, in arage; ‘ Iconsiderit unjust, 
I consider it dishonourable, to bring a 
person here without a penny, to run 
off with my niece. My son, sir, shall 
make him answer for his conduct—he 
will! Was such a thing ever heard 
of? Here I come in, and find an im- 
pertinent fellow holding my niece’s 
hand”—— 

* And continuing to hold it, as far 
as my want of spectacles enables me 
to judge,” added Sir Hubsty. 

“The very moment it was ascer- 
tained she had a splendid fortune !” 

*¢ A splendid fortune!” exclaimed, 
as if in chorus, the whole party as- 
sembled at the folding door. 

** And her, to throw herself away 
on a protegé of Sir Hubsty Pippen— 
perhaps as a decoy for the objects of 
Sir Hubsty Pippen himself—an indi- 
vidual we never knew till this very 
day—a fellow without a shilling!” 

« Is it true that this gentleman is so 
poor?”’ enquired Helen of Sir Hubsty. 

“Poor! no doubt of it,—he once 
had good prospects, poor devil, but at 
present they are very black ; he has 
nothing now but his own ingenuity to 
depend on.” 

«« A builder, or artist, or something 
of that kind,” whispered the two Miss 
Vibblers to their respective admirers. 

s6 Oh!” said Helen, “I wish it were 
indeed the case that he was poor!” 

*¢ And that you yourself were a con- 
siderable heiress?” enquired Sir Hub- 
sty; “and in right of your uncle’s 
will my ward?—eh, Miss Helen? 
Then be quite easy on that score. You 
are rich.” 


‘* Then, Charles,” she said, holding 


out the hand which she had with- 
drawn—*“ the impediment is removed.” 

** And you consent, like a dear, good- 
natured delightful girl as you are,” 
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said Sir Hubsty, “to be the Lady of 
Maldon Manor ?” 

«¢‘ Why, what in Heaven’s name is 
all this about? Do you ask her for 
yourself, after all?’ said Mr Vibbler, 
bewildered. 

**Oh no,” said Sir Hubsty, with a 
laugh—“I believe I must shut up 
shop in that quarter, and put up a 
ticket, ‘removed to the opposite side 
of the way,’ for I shall immediately go 
and reside in the late Sir Charles 
Welby’s. If I manage as well for his 
estate as I’ve done for this young 
gentleman’s ’’"—— 

** Mr Brend’s, do you mean” —— 

«No, no; Charles Maldon of Mal- 
don Manor; he had an object in con- 
cealing his name as long as he came, 
like a knight of old, in disguise, in 
search of his ladye love ; but now that 
he has found her, I suppose there is 
no farther need of concealment—eh, 
Bagsby 2” 

‘‘None whatever,” answered the 
lawyer; “we are all witnesses to her 
promise; and I believe if she drew 
back, he might recover very heavy 
damages. I shall be happy to be 
agent for the plaintiffi—for a very 
moderate per-centage on the sum 
awarded.” 

The Vibblers, great and small—the 
Higgleses, young and old—the clergy- 
man, as in duty bound—and the phy- 


‘sician, as might be expected, lost no 


time in congratulating all parties on so 
happy a result. Whether all of them 
were sincere in their felicitations, we 
have no means of knowing ; but pro- 
bably Mr Vibbler found it as well to 
alter his intention of sending for his 
son, as that young gentleman remain- 
ed stationary in Lincoln’s Inn. ‘ By- 
the-by, Mr Bagsby,” he said, draw- 
ing that highly gratified gentleman 
into one corner, we were speaking 
about the allowance I might claim 
during the three years my niece has 
been here. Now that her prospects 
are so glorious, should you think four 
hundred a-year too much—eh ?” 

«*‘We must speak of that afterwards; 
but whatever it is, you can deduct it 
from her mother’s portion, and pay 
over the remainder to me.” 

‘‘ Her mother’s fortune ? — bless 
me! you surprise me,” said Mr Vib- 
bler, breathless and amazed. 

«¢ My dear sir,” answered old Bags- 
by, “in looking over poor Mr Wel- 
by’s papers, I found an engagement 
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of your father’s, to pay to Mrs Welb 
two thousand pounds, or, retaining it 
in his own hands, burdening the estate 
with it at four per cent. Are you 
aware of its ever having been paid ? 
But, in short, I tell you I have gone 
carefully over all the accounts, and it 
has not been paid. I willlet you know 
the present amount in a day or two, 
and both matters can be arranged at 
once. Is this satisfactory ?” 
Satisfactory it might be—and, from 
the gratified malice perceptible on the 
lawyer’s visage, it probably was—to 
Mr Bagsby himself, but the state of 
affairs was viewed in a very different 
light ‘by the thunderstruck Mr Vib- 
bler. In the midst of this happy con- 
clusion to three years’ misery on the 
part of two amiable young people, it 
pains us, as grave historians, to have 
to relate, that on the result of the 
evening’s discoveries being conveyed 
to the servants’ hall, Mr Tippings 
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did not behave with the equanimity 
and decorum befitting his years and 
station. It is credibly reported that 
he kissed the cook in the most open 
and barefaced manner ;‘and threw his 
hat with such prodigious impetus up 
to the ceiling, that he made it a shock- 
ing bad hat in a very few minutes, 
with two or three large indentations 
in the rim; that he drank an innumer- 
able number of pints of strong ale, to 
the health of the young couple, and 
finally rolled off to bed, expressing an 
opinion of the family whose bread he 
was eating—or rather whose beer he 
was drinking—which could by no pos- 
sibility be construed into a compli- 
ment; while, at the same time, he 
gave it as his decided impression, that 
the young people were the handsomest 
match in England—sweet-tempered, 
splendid steppers, and both regularly 
thoroughbred. 





. 
THE PIED-A-TERRE, 


SENTIMENTAL young students may be in the right, 

To dream of a cottage with roses grown o’er ; 
And nothing to think of from morning to night, 

But some pink-and-white Lucy to love and adore. 
But you're fast getting grey, as perchance you perceive, 
And I guess ’tis high time such green fancies to leave, 
And sit down in a civilized pied-a-terre— 

Within cry of the Clubs, in the heart of Mayfair. 


About twenty, the appetite’s strong as a horse, 
And one hardly discovers a rasher is tough ; 
A bowlful of beans are digested of course, 
And black-strap or brown beer wash them down well enough ; 
Lucy tapping the butt, Lucy foaming the can, 
He fares like a fighting-cock, innocent man ! 
Nor envies the daintiest pied-a-terre, 
Within cry of the Clubs, in the heart of Mayfair. 


In the morning he works at his garden or hay, 
Till the plump little housekeeper beckons him in ; 
In the evening he'll open Pope, Parnell, or Gay, 
While Lucy sits by him to listen and spin. 
When her basket is full, though his tale’s but half read, 
Up she jumps with, ‘* Come, dear, we’re too late out of bed!” 
And he'd turn up his nose at a pied-d-terre, 
Within cry of the Clubs, in the heart of Mayfair. 


If his neighbour the parson looks over the stile, 

They converse—as they call it—but, heavens! what a doze! 
How Rogers would shudder, how Sydney would smile, 

At the fun of the point—at the fact of the prose! 
Shrewd remarks of the Zatler-—conundrums from Joe— 
Opinions that Pusey could scarcely outgo— 
How remote from the tone of a pied-d-terre, 
Within cry of the Clubs, in the heart of Mayfair! 
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Come and settle in London.—There’s no place like that 

For a dowager dinner at eight of the clock— 
Wits, and well-preserved women, and smooth easy chat— 

Fresh and bright as champagne, sharp and racy as hock— 
With each glass handed round they are sure to let fly 
Virgin doubdle-entendre, or spick-and-span lie— 
Coin’d in shady boudoir or trim pied-a-terre, 
Within cry of the Clubs, in the heart of Mayfair. 


If you've slumber’d till noon—read the papers till four— 
Blue-and-yellow or Quarterly, if they’re just out— 
A few pages of Maberley, Stepney, or Gore, 
Sufficient to show what the story’s about; ~ 
And then stroll'd in St James’s, and lpunged in The Bow, 
And canter’d an hour up and down Rottenrow ; 
You'll come forth quite the thing from your pied-a-terré, 
Within cry of the Clubs, in the heart of Mayfair. 


The expense need not fright you: up one pair of stairs 
You may rent for a song such a nest of small rooms,— 

Which we'll rig with French tables, American chairs, 
Busts of Grisi, and vases from old Tuscan tombs. 

One staid woman, a valet who shaves to a turn, 

And brews coffee like amber in Ord’s patent urn— 

No establishment more for a pied-d-terre, 

Within cry of the Clubs, in the heart of Mayfair. 


Let your couple of hacks be old Anderson’s care,—. 
And get D’ Orsay to pick you a spit of a groom, 
Who'll just keep you in view while you're taking the air, 
And then drive you all over the town in the Brougham,— 
(For whoever give dinners expect you will come 
To augment the gay squeeze at their Concert or Drum,) 
Till Aurora illumines the pied-a-terre, 
Within cry of the Clubs, in the heart of Mayfair. 


With your cronies’ fair wives be as warm as you please, 
But be cautious with spinsters—and widows as well ; 
Above all, let no Note, as you value your ease, 
Say a word which might not be proclaimed in Pall- Mall. 
You don’t want so much milk, it is probable, now, 
As to make it judicious to set up a cow ; 
Such appendages don’t suit a pied-d-terre, 
Within cry of the Clubs, in the heart of Mayfair. 


Totus teres—(if possible don’t get rotundus !)— 
Thus from forty to sixty see life slip away ; 

And then set in The West, all alone, as the sun does— 
(Snug lying by Kensall-Green over the way !) 

Leaving friends who will say to themselyes—when the Post 

Announces that you have surrendered the ghost— 

«I’ve a mind to look after that pied-d-terre, 

Within cry of the Clubs, in the heart of Mayfair.” 


SoutsipE, July 9, 1841. 
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A GLANCE AT THE ELECTIONS, 


Waite we write, the elections are 
substantially over. The distant sound 
of a few contests is still heard in Ire- 
land, like dropping shots at the close 
of a hard-fought battle; but these 
partial encounters cannot now affect 
the general result: the fate of the day 
is decided; the victory is won—so 
fairly, so signally won, and that at 
every point of the line, that the defeat- 
ed party cannot find in any quarter 
-ground of consolation, far less a tépic 
for triumph. Driven with disgrace 
from almost every position in the 
counties, our opponents have lost 
ground even in the boroughs, which 
they considered as their stronghold. 
They have been defeated not merely 
in the smaller constituencies, but in 
the metropolis itself, in the capital of 
Ireland, and in some of the largest 
mercantile and manufacturing consti- 
tuencies in the empire. In spite of 
the attempts of their journals to dis- 
guise the extent of their discomfiture, 
their mortification and despair are 
transparent. We see them “ exhaust- 
ed, spiritless, afflicted, fallen.” That 
Conservative party whichin 1832 could 
scarcely muster more than a hundred 
representatives in parliament, has 
now obtained not a measuring-cast 
majority—not a mere working majo- 
rity ; but a majority so decisive as to 
baffle the efforts of intrigue, and to 
ensure to it in administration efficiency 
and permanency. 

Such a result, so speedily and yet 
so calmly following the delusive ex- 
citement with which the Reform Bill 
had agitated the country, and the 
shock which that tremendous experi- 
ment gave for atime to the stability 
and equable working of the censtitu- 
tion, may well excite feelings, not 
only of gratitude to that overruling 
Providence by which the issues of 
events are controlled, and to the con- 
summate diseretion and prudence by 
which, under its guidance, the con- 
duct and policy of the Conservative 
leaders have been directed—but of just 
pride in the nation itself, and admira- 
tion of those solid and sterling quali- 
ties in its character, which have led 
to so desirable a consummation. 

Probably in no other country in 

-the world, except Great Britain, 
would such a change have been 
effected without the intermediate or- 


deal of a revolution, and its attendant - 


sufferings. But the great change 
which, in the course of ten years, 
has restored the Conservative party, 
apparently stricken down and para- 
lysed by the immediate action of the 
Reform Bill, not merely to power 
and place, but to popular favour and 
confidence, has been effected by no 
violence or convulsion, It has re- 
sulted from no pressure of revolu- 
tionary distress, dispelling by the stern 
lessons of actual experience the dreams 


of honest enthusiasts and the delusions 
circulated by interested agitators. Nor 


has it been accelerated by the power 
of the court throwing its weight into 


.the Conservative scale when that of 


Liberalism was observed to waver; 


-nor promoted by intrigue or coalition, 


nor purchased by the compromise of 
principles, or trimming concessions to 


the spirit of democraey. It has been,\ 


produced by the influence of returning 
reason, operating silently but surel 
upon a national character in whic 
the elements of a right judgment— 
religion, reverence for right and eus- 
tom, and respect for integrity and 


-honour—-are too deeply sown to be 


easily eradicated ; and which, though 
it may for a time be misled by the 
stimulus of an insane agitation, cannot 
permanently be warped or perverted. 
The people of England, recovering 
from the crisis of the Reform agitation, 
have watched the conduct of the two 
great contending parties in the state 
since the transference of office to the 


. Whigs; have compared their prac- 


tices and professions ; and after a ten 
years’ trial, in which the fairest hear- 
ing has been given to the Liberal 


_party, and every device resorted to on 
.their part to protract an adverse de- 


cision—which they perceived at last to 
be inevitable—the British nation has 
deliberately and unequivocally re- 
eorded its verdict in favour of the 
principles of Conservatism. 

That this result has been owing in 
a considerable degree to the remark- 
able, though not altogether unexpected 
display of political weakness and in. 
capacity on the part of the Whigs 
during their tenure of office, and to 
the address and ability with which 


. these feilures have been exposed by 


the Conservatives, cannet be doubted. 
To be weak is miserable in all situa- 
tions, but pre-eminently in those who 
pretend to govern the destinies of a 
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great country. When the Whig mi- 
nistry were found, even in an early 
period of their administration, unable 
to maintain the position of their 
own party without Conservative aid ; 
when their bills were found to be 
lopped, or altered, or dropped because 
the increasing Conservative party op- 
posed them ; when latterly place alone 
remained in the possession of minis- 
ters, and the real administration was 
to be found on the Opposition benches ; 
it became obvious that the good sense 
of the nation could not long continue 
to tolerate so ludicrous a mockery of 
the forms of government. Lord Mel- 
bourne assuredly carried the convic- 
tions of the whole country along with 
him, when in one of those strange 
bursts of candour which at times es- 
cape from him, and on which his after 
conduct affords so strange a comment- 
ary, he made the emphatic declara- 
tion, that he knew not which might 
be the best ministry, but that that was 
assuredly the worst which was totally 
powerless to carry its own measures. 
But, looking back to the course of 
events by which the present remarkable 
result has been attained, we feel satis- 
fied that it is due, not so much to the 
mere political shortcomings and in- 
competency of the Whig party, or to 
theenergy and ability displayed during 
this arduous struggle by their op- 
, ponents, as fo the right feeling of the 
English people itself, and to that strong 
sense of honour, that love of honest 
and fair dealing, which distinguis. 
England above other countries, and 
that aversion and contempt with which 
it regards the absence of these quali-. 
ties in public men. Jn France, for 
instance, politics seem to be regarded 
simply as a game of skill, with which 
principle has little or nothing to do; 
and, provided only the game be dex- 
terously played, and the temporary 
stake gained, applause and popularity 
are secured to the winner, irrespective 
of any principle by which he may have 
been actuated. That selfishness, which 
seems the only abiding element in the 
endless political combinations and re- 
combinations under which France has 
suffered since 1830, encounters there 
no reproving public, and is rebuked 
by no silent counteracting standard of 
morality, or elevated feeling establish- 
ed in the heart of the national consti- 
tuency. The laxity of political morals 
in the electors and the elected, acts 
and reacts each upon the other with 
a fatal reciprocity. In England, most 
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fortunately, it is not yet so. Standing 
apart from both political parties of the 
state—or at least recognising and de- 
manding the recognition of certain 
fixed principles of action as binding on 
every ministry—there exists in Great 
Britain, but pre-eminently in Eng- 
land, a body forming a very large and 
a most influential portion of the whole 
constituency—who, though they may 
have their leanings, natural or ac- 
quired, toward the one or the other of 
the great parties which divide the 
country, do yet demand from both, 
as essential and imperative condi- 
tions of office, these requisites—that 
the national honour shall be respect- 
ed and vindicated; that public busi- 
ness shall be conducted without shuf- 
fling, jobbing, equivocation,' or the 
suspicion of falsehood; that coali- 
tions and alliances with discreditable 
associates shall be unknown; that 
the cabinet shall not be disgraced 
by the constant occurrence of mean 
and miserable attempts on the part of 
its members to supplant each other, 
resulting in disclosures the most un- 
seemly and damaging to the moral 
influence of government; and that no 
ministry shall, from the mere hunger 
of place, after it has admittedly lost 
the confidence of both branches of the 
legislature, attempt to maintain its 
position by an unconstitutional abuse 
of the name and influence of the crown. 
The British people have tolerated a 
weak ministry, and may again; but 
that essential quality in a ministry, 
weak or strong, in respect of which 
they will pardon much, and without 
which they will tolerate nothing, is 
fairness, generosity, and open dealing. 
From their opposites they revolt with 
aninstinctive English antipathy. Even 
since the introduction of the Reform 
Bill, we rejoice to think that, without 
the possession of *‘ honour and hon- 
esty ;” without carrying into their 
public conduct some portion of that 
principle which regulates the conduct 
of high-minded men in private life ; 
a whole consistory of statesmen, em- 
bracing every politician from Ma- 
chiavel to Melbourne, could not keep 
their seats in England for two lustres. 
When Sir James Graham could stamp 
—with truth—upon the Whig minis- 
try the title of “ the shabby adminis- 
tration,” the fate of that cabinet, and of 
all inheriting its principles and prac- 
tice, might be considered as sealed. 
Now, the people of England had 
had the comparigon forced upon them 
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for the last ten years, between the 
principles of conduct by which the 
contending parties had been actuated. 
They saw during that period the 
Conservative party pursuing with con- 
summate ability, and with correspond- 
ing influence and effect upon the mea- 
sures of the Whig Government, a 
manly and independent course, “ un- 
shaken, unseduced, unterrified,” stead- 
ily declining all coalition with the 
factious partisans of democracy, by 
whose aid—(if principle had been put 
in abeyance) they might at any time 
have unseated the wavering ministry ; 
firmly opposing them on constitution- 
al questions when that ministry had 
been endeavouring to sap and break 
in upon the very Reform measure 
which they had represented as a final 
settlement of the question of repre- 
sentation; but offering to their other 
ordinary measures no factious oppo- 
sition, and vindicating by its whole 
conduct the justice of the observa- 
tions of Lord Stanley, in his speech 
on the vote of want of confidence 
in ministers. ‘If ever there was 
an Opposition which hesitated to em- 

barrass the government when bring- 
ing forward their measures—if ever 
there was an Opposition which not 
only abstained from offering factious 
opposition to the measures of govern- 
ment, but on the contrary lent its best 
advice and assistance to suggest alter- 
ations and improvements,and to carry, 
with the concurrence of government, 
such modifications as might ensure for 
their measures legislative sanction, 
here and elsewhere, it is the Opposition 
with which I have the honour to be 
connected.” 

Contrasted with this inflexible ad- 
herence to principle and high-minded 
forbearance on the part of the Conser- 
vatives, what was the spectacle pre- 
sented on the other side? From the 
manner in which the Reform Bill was 
worked, it soon became apparent that 
the real object of the Whig party in 
introducing it, had been simply to effect 
a transference of power and place from 
the Conservatives to themselves; to 
gain the wall, and then with cool con- 
tempt to throw down the ladder. To 
retain that power when it began to be 
endangered, they wereseen contracting 
the most discreditable and unprincipled 
alliances with persons whom they had 
shortly before denounced as the ene- 
mies of all peace and good government. 
They were soon perceived to be steady 
to no principle, and consistent in no 
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| policy ; while even that limited prin- 


' 


ciple of fidelity which generally binds 
fellow delinquents to each other, was 
found, in the case of the Whig ad- 
ministration, to be wanting. The 
more respectable of the party, by whose 
talent and energy the Reform Bill had 
been carried, either seceded in disgust 
from associates with whom they no 
longer felt they could have any thing 
in common, or were hustled out more 
unceremoniously by a series of scan- 
dalous and ungenerous intrigues. 
Thus eliminated, the Reform admini- 
stration was seen dragging on, first 
through a series of mere escapes, 
which were in truth defeats; then re- 
signing, or pretending to resign, on 
the admission that they felt they did 
not possess the confidence of the House 
of Commons ; then resuming office, 
not because they had regained that 
confidence, but because the ladies of 
the bed-chamber had no confidence 
in their intended successors; and after 
a series of checks and disgraceful de- 
feats, such as no ministry in the annals 
of Great Britain (we believe we might 
add, of the world) had ever encoun- 
tered — submitting at last to have 
this degrading sentence recorded a- 
gainst them by that very House of 
Commons which they had assembled 
with all the advantages derived from 
an unscrupulous use of the Sovereign’s 
name—‘ That her Majesty’s ministers 
do not sufficiently possess the confi- 
dence of the House of Commons, to 
enable them to carry through the 
hous ) measures which they deem of 
essential importance to the public wel- 
fare; and that their continuance in office, 
under such circumstances, ts at variance 
with the spirit of the constitution.” 


The events which gave rise to a 
dissolution of Parliament, and afforded 
the country the opportunity of show- 
ing in what light the ministerial policy 
was regarded, arose more immediately 
out of the embarrassment of the re= 
venue. Government had seen its 
majorities gradually decreasing to 
zero, then converted into minorities ; 
and these minorities increasing upon 
the Irish Registration Bill to 11 and 
21; all this they had treated with in- 
difference. But the alarming defi- 
ciency in the public revenue could not 
be concealed, nor the necessity of 
meeting it evaded. The Conserva- 
tives had quitted office, leaving a clear 
surplus of two millions of revenue; 
the Whigs had converted this surplus 
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into a deficiency of £7,600,000, and 
every coming quarter threatened a 
further deficiency. In this state of 
matters came the budget. Did it, as 
originally framed, contain any pro- 

ositions for altering the existing Corn 
Laws? We believe most firmly that 
it did not ; that the whole idea of the 
free-trade agitation was only got up 
after the last signal defeat which the 
government sustained on the Irish 
bill. Not a word had been said of 
the Corn Laws in the speech from the 
throne; the idea of tampering with 
them had been deprecated in the most 
earnest terms by the ministerial leader 
of the House of Commons, and de- 
nounced as absolute insanity by the 
ministerial leader in the House of 
Lords. A proposition with regard to 
the Sugar Duties, identical with that 
which formed part of the ministerial 
budget for 1841, had been opposed 
by the government the year before. 
To any change in the timber trade, 
it had always been understood they 
were opposed; but now, they sud- 
denly electrified the house and the 
-eountry by the announcement, that 
the free-trade principle was to be in- 
troduccd—a sweeping change made 
in the Comm Laws—the duty on fo- 
reign sugar and timber reduced; and 
that by these reductions of duty, the 
deficiency in the revenue was to be 
made up. 

-With what object, we may well 
ask, were these great changes, in- 
volving interests so numerous and so 
extensive, and which, as Lord Mel- 
bourne had himself admitted, must 
convulse the country with agitation, 
brought forward ? 

I. Laying out of view the baseness 
of bringing forward measures against 
which they had to the last moment 
continued to protest as ruinous, merely 
as the means of regaining their in- 
fluence in the house, and prolonging 
for a little their tenure of office,—did 
the ministry hope or expect to carry 
their propositions in that House of 
Commons to which they were address- 
ed? Most assuredly not; they knew 
and admitted that there they had not 
the slightest hope of carrying them. 
Against their budget, the interests of 
three large classes, independently of 
the Conservative party generally, were 
united. Knowing that each interest 
was to be assailed in turn, the agri- 
eulturists were not likely to lend their 

. aid to the ruin of our West Indian co- 
lonists, nor they to farther a scheme 
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by which our Canadian colonies 

to be sacrificed to the foreign nations 
of the Baltic. Against a series of mea- 
sures which threatened all with common 
destruction, all were certain to make 
common cause. Ifa doubt, however, 
could have been entertained on the sub. 
ject, the majority of 36 against the go- 
vernment on the proposed reduction of 
the Sugar Duties must have dispelled 
it. It was evident that, on the other 
questions, if government should still 
venture to proceed with them, as they 
coolly announced their intention to do, 
even after their defeat on the Sugar 
Duties, the majorities against them 
would not be less. It was, then, with 
no hope of carrying their measures, 
that they were submitted to the House 
of Commons. 

II. Were they then prepared, in the 
expectation that, though rejected by 
the existing House of Commons, they 
were so far in unison with the gene- 
ral feelings and wishes of the country, 
that upon an appeal to the nation, by 
a dissolution of Parliament, they would 
return a House of Commons favour- 
able to the ministerial policy, and re- 
place the Whig government in the pos- 
session of at least a working majority? 

In answer to this question, we have 
first to observe, that, but for the vote 
of no confidence, to which the House 
of Commons came, on the motion of 
Sir Robert Peel, we believe a dissolu- 
tion would have been remote enough. 
While they could retain court favour, 
“‘ the best support,” as the liberal mem- 
ber for Nottingham significantly re- 
marked, “ that any ministry can have,” 
they would have submitted to the re- 
jection of their financial measures with 
the same dogged indifference with 
which they had borne their other de- 
feats. They would have brought for- 
ward, successively, their other proposi- 
tions—seen them defeated—and said 
no more aboutthem. Upto the time 
when Sir Robert Peel announced the 
terms of his resolution, disselution ap- 
peared to be the last thing contemplat- 
ed. Surely,the first vote of ‘ No Confi- 
dence in Ministers,’ was already pro- 
nounced, when they were defeated by 
the majority of 36 on the sugar duties. 
It was expressly so treated by Sir 
Robert Peel in his masterly speech on 
the question : and, in common sense, a 
defeat on a great financial measure, 
submitted by government, as part of 


. their budget, could be viewed in ‘no 


other light but as an unequivocal proof 
of want of confidence in their admin- 
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istration. Then was the time to have 
dissolved parliament,if an appeal to.the 

eople on the great questions at issue 
had been the true object of govern- 
ment in bringing them forward. But 
no—when the ministerial leader was 
asked, whether, after this unequivocal 
expression of the opinion of the House 
of Commons, he intended to proceed 
- with the proposition as to the altera- 
tion of the Corn Laws, he replied as 
coolly as if the majority on the Sugar 
Duties had been the other way—“ On 
Friday, the 4th of June.” And, but 
_ for the vote of no confidence—on Fri- 
day, the 4th of June, the alteration of 
the Corn Laws would have been duly 
brought forward—defeated—and then 
quiet] yinurned—while ministers would 
have continued to rub on as usual, 
consoling themselves by that conve- 
nient and truly original distinction dis- 
covered by Mr Macaulay—that these 
were merely defeats sustained by them 
in their legislative, not in their admin- 
istrative capacity, and that to the 
former, however numerous or depend- 
ing, a government could afford to be 
indifferent. 

At last, however, the vote of no 
confidence brought the matter to a 
crisis. Ministers were compelled to 
choose between resignation and dis- 
solution, and they chose the latter 
alternative. Even then there was 
still some further “ traversing the 
cart,” and another characteristic at- 
tempt made to grasp for their Attor- 
ney~General, and some other servant 
of their party, the two chief offices 
which were to be created by the Ad- 
ministration of Justice Bill. This at- 
tempt was defeated by the house, on 
the just ground that that patronage 
ought to be administered, not by a 
government in whom the house had 
recently before declared they had no 
confidence, but by that government 
which should be found in office after 
the appeal to the country had been 
made and answered. Thus necessi- 
tated, the tardy appeal was made at 
last. The dissolution took place; 
ministers, as usual, employing every art 
to represent the queen as identifying 
herself with their free-trade measures, 
and to press the royal name and influ- 
ence into their service, as they had 
done in the election of 1837. 

Had they any bona fide expectation 
that the appeal thus made would be 
answered in their favour? On this 
depends the point, whether the disso- 
lution wasa constitutional step, or an 
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unconstitutional abuse of the preroga- 
tive. If they had reason to think that 
the result of the agitation which they 
expected to create by their financial 
measures, would be to afford them a 
majority in the next parliament, and 
to restore to them something of that 
power and influence which had passed 
from them—though we may wonder 
at the selfishness which such a policy 
betrays, and the hard-heartedness 
which could thus voluntarily con- 
vulse the country for party ends— 
we should at least admit that some- 
thing might be said in defence or 
palliation of the ministerial resolution. 
But if they had nu such belief, we 
say, without hesitation, that no step 
more base in itself, or attended with 
more aggravating circumstances—none 
more caleulated to injure the royal 
dignity and authority, or fraught with 
consequences more fatal to the welfare 
and tranquillity of the country—was 
ever resorted to by a band of unprin- 
cipled men. 

We have looked caimly at the eir- 
cumstances of the case, and we have 
no hesitation in expressing our firm 
belief, that the mintstry advised this 
dissolution, knowing that they would 
gain nothing by it in parliament, and that, 
on the contrary, the result would be a 
considerable majorityagainst them. They 
probably did not foresee the overwhelm- 
ing amount of that majority : but their 
own friends never rated it under mo | 
—a majority far greater than that wit 
which they had themselves continued 
to retain office (for we canndt say, to 


‘conduct the public business) for years 


past. And if they knew that, in spite 
of all that free-trade agitation and the 
unscrupulous use of the royal name 


‘eould do, a dissolution would give the 


Conservative party a majority of at 
least thirty in the new parliament— 
we say their conduct, in thus endea- 
vouring te agitate the country, de- 
serves, as we hope it will meet with, 
impeachment. 

We shall give, in a few words, the 
reasons which must have made it plain 
cannes themselves, that an * 

to the country on their b, | 
on such measures, could neh et dew 
with no other result than that which 
has actually happened. Of course, it 
was mainly to the cheap bread cry 
that they looked as the means of ex- 
citing the lower classes, and i 


a second Reform Bill agitation. 


But Ist, the very agitation of the 
Reform Bill itself, had done much to 
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deaden any second agitation. The 
people had not forgot how little the 
bill, which professed to give every 
thing to every one, had really done for 
them; and the recollection of their 
former enthusiasm in that case, and the 
disappointment by which it had been 
succeeded, made them cautious in their 
expectations from the next Whig boon. 

The circumstances, too, under which 
it was brought forward after a series 
of ministerial defeats, so much resem- 
bling the impromptu of the Ger- 
man play—“ asudden thought strikes 
us, let us alter the Corn Laws’’—an- 
nounced as a part of the budget, and 
yet on which, defeat was not held 
vital to the ministry: the recorded 
opinions of every influential member 
of Government against all interference 
with the Corn Laws, and the certainty 
that if the Whig ministry could secure 
themselves in place, they stood com- 
mitted as yet to nothing, and would 
unquestionably shelve the Corn Law 
question as they had done the’appro- 
priation clause, after it had served its 
purpose ; all these, if they did not sa- 
tisfy the public mind that the Corn 
Law agitation was a mere ruse on 
the part of ministers, at least inspired 
such doubts of their sincerity as were 
calculated effectually to damp the fire 
of agitation. 

2d, The ministry could not hope 
on this question, as on the Reform Bill, 
to unite all classes in their favour. 
The utmost they could expect would 
be to array the towns against the 
counties. For even the Corn Law 
sophists did not expect to persuade 
the agricultural constituencies that 
the change would not be injurious to 
them; the two millions of acres which 
were to be thrown out of tillage, ac- 
cording to Lord Charles Russell, or 
the seven millions, according to Lord 
Brougham ; the corresponding amount 
of the agricultural population which 
would be thrown out of employment, 
and driven to seek a subsistence by 
an unequal competition with the ma- 
nufacturing labourers, were results so 
palpable and so immediate, that they 
did not admit of being even plausibly 
explained away. It was not disguised, 
therefore, that this was truly the strug- 
gle between the agricultural and the 
manufacturing interests; and thus, if 
a definite object was pointed out, 
against which the efforts of the lower 
classes in the towns was to be directed 
the forces of their opponents were con- 
centrated in its defence. That which 


excited an enthusiasm of attack on the 


one side, would infallibly excite on . 


the other an enthusiasm of resistance. 

3d, But what hope could the minis- 
try have of rousing even the manufac. 
turing classes in favour of their finan- 
cial propositions ? Government them- 
selves did not venture to advocate a 
Sree trade in Corn, Sugar, or Timber: 
Lord Melbourne had himself announ- 
ced that the ministerial measure wasto 
be one of protection to agriculture. 
One of the most celebrated of the 
Whig economists had just succeeded 
in proving—to his own satisfaction— 
that “*the8s. which Lord John Russell 
proposes to Jay on wheat, exceeded the 
average duty (5s. 9d.) that has been 
paid on it under the existing law by 
no less than 2s 3d. a quarter.” So 
that, by the proposed change, the dut 
on corn, instead of being diminished, 
would have been increased about 40 
per cent. Ifthe fixed duty of 8s. per 
quarter, then, was intended to be con- 
tinued, as the ministers proposed, here 
was cold comfort for the cheap bread 
agitators; while, ifthat source of excite- 
ment failed, little was to be expected 
from the attack on the Sugar Duties. 
Popularenthusiasm requires something 
more tangible for its support than the 
promise of a diminution of duties to 
the extent of eighteenpence a hun- 
dred-weight, or less than halfa farthing 
a pound; a diminution too, of which, 
as in the case of the leather tax, the 
whole benefit goes into the pockets of 
the wholesale dealer. 

4th, But even if the alteration of the 
Corn Laws did to some extent produce 
cheap bread, would it not at the same 
time, and in néarly a corresponding 
degree, at least produce cheap wages? 
And if wages fell in nearly the same 
proportion with subsistence, what had 
the manufacturing labourer gained 
with the change? Ruin only to the 
agriculturist, without advantage to 
himself; nay, with the disadvantage of 
being now exposed to the competition 
of the unemployed manufacturing la- 
bourers, glutting the market, and of 
course reducing wages to their mini- 
mum. Lord Stanley has condensed, 
into a single admirable paragraph of 
his speech in North Lancashire, the 
essence of this part of the question. 

.“ No doubt if the price of corn were 
to fall, the nominal price of wages 
would, I believe, also follow. Now, 
the competition amongst the labouring 
classes for employment which fixes 
the rate of wages at any sum, say 
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Qs. or 2s. 6d. a-day, operates thus. 
It is not because they value their la- 
bour at that —— sum, but because 
that sum will give them a certain 
amount of the necessaries of life ; and 
if 1s. will provide them with the same 
amount of the necessaries as well as 
2s., you will, if there be a sufficient 
competition, have the same number of 
persons willing to give their labour 
for 1s. a-day as 2s. But suppose the 
result of this contemplated change 
should be, as I have already endea- 
voured to show, the reduction of the 
incomes of the landlords and the 
farmers, and the throwing out of 
employ a large number of the agri- 
cultural labourers, these labourers 
would seek for employ amongst the 
manufacturers, the competition for 
manufacturers’ labour would be in- 
creased, and wages would be lowered, 
not only nominally, but, as I appre- 
hend, would fall from what they now 
are, to a level greatly below it.” 

Looking to these different considera- 
tions, all pointing one way, we felt 
assured that the ministerial attempt to 
rouse thecountry in their favour would 
prove a failure. And such soon ap- 
peared to be the case. Here and 
there only, some partial demonstration, 
some straggling petition in favour of 
the change in the Corn Laws, made 
the general quiescence of the public 
mind on the subject more obvious. 
The agitation was found to exist only 
in the newspapers; and it is not by 
leading articles that popular enthu- 
siasm in Great Britain can either be 
created or quelled. All this, we say 
again, we are satisfied ministers sub- 
stantially foresaw. Even in the 
boroughs, for which the free trade bait 
had chiefly been intended, they knew 
well they had no chance of bettering 
their condition ; while from the greater 
part of those counties which they yet 
retained, they were certain of being 
precipitated with disgrace. 

III. What, then, was the object of the 
dissolution? One unparalleled in its 
selfishness and baseness. The hope 
of exciting an evil spirit through the 
country, which, though it could not 
avert the transference of power to 
the Conservative government, might 
weaken the numbers of that party, and, 
at all events, cripple and paralyse its 
movements, and perhaps ultimately 
give rise to a convulsion, of which the 
banished Whigs might avail them- 
selves to obtain a return to power. 
For the first time measures of free 
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trade, of the wildest and most demo- 
cratic character, had been flung down 
before the populace by her Majesty’s 
government—as measures they were 
prepared to carry, but for the opposi- 
tion of the Conservative monopolists. 
In the evil passions of the people they 
hoped to lay the groundwork of a 
continued popular discontent, by which 
the different classes in the nation might 
be arrayed against each other, and all 
hope of a settled government frustrated 
for years to come. They acted, in 
short, like those Asiatic hordes who 
poison the wells at which their oppo- 
nents are to drink ; or like a garrison 
dislodged from some city which they no 
longer are able to defend—who march 
out exulting in the thought that they 
have left behind them a mine by which 
their successors will be blown into the 
air. What matters it tosuch men that 
the explosion which destroys their an- 
tagonists, lays the city itself in ruins? 

If these attempts have been on the 
whole unsuccessful —if the better 
mind of the country has generally 
resisted the efforts of their ministe- 
rial tempters—let us be thankful to 
Heaven for the result. But let us not 
be too sanguine in our belief that no 
evil has been done. Such proposi- 
tions never could be laid by a go- 
vernment before a populace among 
which much suffering and misery pre- 
vail, without exciting hopes, and cre- 
ating feelings of hatred and discontent 
towards the supposed favoured classes, 
which at some future period may be 
pregnant with the most serious dan- 
ger. The dragon’s tooth has certain- 
ly been sown ; it may yet spring up 
in havoc and confusion. 

1V. Meantime, however, our pro- 
spects are most cheering. lst.—Ir Is 
CERTAIN THAT THE CONSERVATIVE 
MAJORITY IN THE NEW PARLIAMENT 
WILL NOT BE UNDER EIGHTY, 

For England and Wales, there are 
returned— 


Libs. 
174 
21 


195 


Cons. 
165 
138 


303 


Boroughs, ° 
Counties, ° 


For Scotland— 


Counties and Boroughs, 31 


226 


22 
325 
From Ireland, although 
the last returns have 
not yet been re- 
ceived, it is now clear 
there will be, ° 


Total, 


43 
368 
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These numbers, with the two double 
returns from Thetford and Cardigan, 
which will probably result in leaving 
matters as they were, and Mr O’Con- 
nel’s return for two counties, complete 
the house, and give to the Conservative 
party a majority of eighty. 

To this decisive majority might have 
been added several boroughs, which 
the Conservative party have lost 
solely through over confidence ; while 
even the ministerial organs admit, 
that of the twenty-one county seats, 
which still remain to the Whig party, 
several might, with more determined 
and prompt exertion, have been wrest- 
ed from them by Conservatives. In 
this situation are the counties of 
Middlesex, Staffordshire, the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, Surrey, and 
Gloucester—all of which might have 
added to the long list of those which 
are represented only by Conservatives. 

2d, Our majority, however, is large 
enough ; with this decisive advantage, 
that in the above list of three hundred 
and sixty-eight, none are included but 
those who are prepared, in all points, 
to support the Conservative adminis- 
tration of Sir Robert Peel. But from 
the minority which we allow to the 
Whigs, how many must be discounted 
upon those important questions of 
free trade which formed the turning 
point in the last parliament? Sup- 
pose the Whigs in opposition bring 
forward the same measure as to the 
Corn Laws or the Sugar Duties which 
they proposed while in office, how 
many of their county members who 
have still continued to retain their seats 
will support them? Will Lord Wor- 
sley, who has been permitted to resume 
his seat in Lincolnshire, only on the 
express pledge of supporting the Corn 
Laws, or Mr Cayley, who, upon a simi- 
lar footing, is still allowed to represent 
the North Riding, do so? Will the 
other members who have been re- 
elected to this parliament, but who 
either opposed ministers on the Sugar 
Duties, or absented themselves, sup- 
port a similar measure in the present ? 
All these questions of free trade being 
substantially one and. indivisible as to 
their object and their effect, is it not 
evident that on these vital matters ten 
or fifteen votes must be withdrawn 
from ministers, and added to the ma- 
jority of Sir Robert Peel ? 

3d, It is further not uninstructive, 
with reference to the assertion often 
repeated, that the Conservative mem- 
bers generally represent the smaller 
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constituencies, and that the nume: 
rical majority of electors on the whole, 
who are represented by Liberals, is 
much greater, to obscure what is the 
real state of the fact? Discounting 
all those constituencies which are 
divided between Conservatives and 
Tories, and where the representation 
may be said to be in abeyance, and 
reckoning on the one hand the total 
number of electors in all those coun- 
ties and boroughs which are repre- 
sented by Conservatives, and on the 
other the gross amount of those re- 
presented by Liberals, we find the re- 
sult to be as follows :— 

Electors in English borough constitu- 
encies represented solely by 
Conservatives, 
English county do. 


78,494 
373,790 


452,284 
Do. in English boroughs re- 
presented by 
Liberals, 
County, 


158,500 
. 20,204 


178,704 


Leaving a majority of elec- 
tors, represented by Con- 
servatives, of 273,580 

And this, with all the advantage 

which the Whigs derive from includ- 

ing the dense population of the me- 
tropolitan boroughs of Finsbury, 

Marylebone, and the Tower Hamlets. 
4th, But it is not merely the num- 

ber of seats gained by the Conserva- 
tives, that is to be looked to. The 
full extent of their triumph must 
be judged of by keeping in view 
—JIst, In what quarters they have 
been successful: and next, How evi- 
dently the Conservative cause is on 
the advance, even in those quarters 
where, at present, we have fallen short 
of complete success. 

The universal cry of the ministerial 
press, before the elections began, was 
—The Conservatives may be success- 
ful in the smaller constituencies, but 
in the larger towns they ean do no- 
thing. Curiously enough, the result 
has been nearly the reverse. We 
have gained less in the smaller con- 
stituencies than we might have anti-~ 
cipated ; while scarcely had the mi- 
nisterial journals uttered the luckless 
boast, when the greatest city in the 
empire—the very focus of intelligence, 
wealth, and commercial experience— 
of which, since the Reform Bill, the 
Whigs had monopolized the represen- 
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tation, returned two Conservative can- 
didates in place of two Whigs—a 
Conservative candidate being highest 
on the poll, and Lord John Russell 
the lowest—the ministerial leader ac- 
tually escaping defeat only by a majo- 
rity of nine. In Westminster, a brave 
sailor, but absolutely unknown as a 
politician, is placed at the head of the 
poll. Liverpool rejects Lord Pal- 
merston by a majority of 1500. In 
Leeds, the very centre of the manu- 
facturing districts, the notorious Hume 
is defeated by a Conservative. In 
Hull, one of the most important and 
populous of our shipping towns, 
the same result follows. In the 
capital of Ireland the incubus of the 
O’Connell domination is shaken off, 
and the “anarch old,” driven with 
disgrace from the city. Even in 
other large towns, where, for the 
present, the Whig members kept their 
seats, the greatly increasing num- 
bers of the Conservatives showed that 
on the next struggle the result would 
be different. And yet it was in these 
circumstances, (with the exception of 
the Dublin election, the result of 
which was not then known,) that one 
of the leading ministerial papers, with 
a coolness which nothing in the annals 
of journalism could surpass, remarked 
— The progress of the elections dis- 
pels the fable ofa Tory reaction. With 
theexception of London, Westminster, 
Liverpool, Hull, and Leeds, the Con- 
servative gains are chiefly in the 
smaller boroughs.”’ Precisely so ; the 
fable of Tory reaction is now super- 
seded by the reality; and, with the 
exception of our gains in the largest 
constituencies in the kingdom, our 
successes are chiefly in the smaller. 
We have said that, with less confi- 
dence and more caution, some of the 
boroughs which we have lost might 
have been retained. In others, un- 
questionably we should have had no 
chance against the treasury influence 
and the expenditure of money, lavish- 
ed with a profusion only to be paral- 
leled in the case of St Alban’s. It is 
no doubt easy to retort, and to say, 
that money and influence, in such a 
cases, is used with equal freedom on 
both sides. But there was this im- 
portant difference in the position of 
the parties—the election was with 
the Whigs a last and desperate cast, 
on which defeat was ruin. To the 
Conservatives it was, at the utmost, 
a question only of, whether their re- 
tura-to power was to be immediate, or 
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postponed for a session. Applying, 
then, the old enquiry cui bono, and re- 
membering that, in the mean time, 
the Whigs held the public purse- 
strings, we think it undeniable that 
these illegitimate impulses must have 
been used far more exclusively and 
efficiently on the side of the Whigs 
than the Conservatives. With all 
this, the remarkable result of the pre- 
sent election was to leave even the 
boroughs nearly equally divided be- 
tween the parties. 

5th, But if the boroughs were 
nearly equally divided, the counties, 
on the other hand, were nearly all one 
way ; of forty-five held by ministerial- 
ists in the last parliament, only 
twenty-one are now left, or about 
a seventh of the whole, and that 
number, as the Morning Chronicle, 
in an unguarded moment of candour 
admits, might have been considerably 
reduced. 

Is not this fact, to any candid mind, 
decisive of the whole question as to 
the conduct of the Whigs? Recollect 
the weight attached by the Whigs to 
the opinions of the agricultural con- 
stituencies during the discussion of 
the Reform Bill. Their calm, healthy, 
and honest opinions, so different from 
the hasty prejudices and excited views 
of the urban population, were con- 
stantly appealed to, and with conclu- 
sive effect, in furthering that great 
experiment. Have these agricultural 
constituencies all at once lost those 
qualifications which gave weight to 
their opinions in the former case? or 
are they less competent to judge of a 
question which bears upon their daily 
experience, than of an abstract ques- 
tion of parliamentary representation ? 
Is not the all but unanimous verdict 
which such a constituency have passed 
upon the Whig administration, con- 
clusive as to its demerits and its dis- 
honesty ? 

6th, Delighted at the escape of Lord 
John Russell in London, and forget- 
ting the defeat of Lord Palmerston at 
Liverpool, the ministerial journals con- 
soled themselves for a time for their 
numerous defeats by the boast, that 
most of the members of the late ca- 
binet, and most of the influential mem- 
bers on the liberal side, had again been 
returned tothe new Parliament, andby 
large constituencies. This boast, which 
wore some appearance of plausibility 
so far as concerned the boroughs, was 
soon silenced when the counties of 
England came to-speak their minds in 
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answer to the ministerial appeal. Take, 
for instance, Cheshire, where their late 
secretary—and one of their most use- 
ful assistants, Mr Stanley, was rejected 
by alarge majority ; Northumberland, 
where the son of Earl Grey, the father 
of the Reform Bill—a nobleman who 
had represented the county since the 
passing of that measure—was defeated 
by a new candidate who had started 
only a few days before ; but above all, 
look to the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
a constituency of about 30,000, which 
is to the counties what London is to 
the boroughs; which since the date of 
the Reform Bill has still returned two 
Whigs to parliament, and where, in the 
present contest, Lord Milton and the 
Government Secretary for Ireland has 
been displaced to make way for two 
Conservative candidates. The extent 
and importance of this last victory, 
Lord Morpeth is the first to admit. He 
designates it, with truth, as the most 
signal and decisive triumph which has 
yet been attached to the Conservative 
car of reaction.” The speech of Lord 
Morpeth deserves notice, not only on 
account of this candid admission, but 
from the strong contrast which its 
true English feeling and gentlemanly 
tone present to the vindictive was- 
pish petulance of his companion in 
defeat, Lord Howick. Lord Morpeth 
fought the battle fairly, and when he 
lost it, while he expressed those natu- 
ral feelings of regret with which he 
parted from those with whom he had 
been so long associated, he acknow- 
ledged, with the candour of an hon- 
ourable mind, that he had been de- 
feated in no unfair warfare, and by 
no ungenerous rival. Of all the acts 
of his political life, in connexion with 
the constituency of Yorkshire, we 
may say, and we do so in no sneering 
or derogatory spirit, that none be- 
came him like the leaving it. 

But it would be idle to pursue these 
remarks on the issue of the county 
elections. One county only has been 
lost by the Conservatives, that of Flint, 
where, from a cause with which we do 
not greatly quarrel, the claim of a long 
hereditary representation of the county, 
the Whig member, who had been dis- 
placed at the immediately preceding 
election, has regained his seat. 

7th, In Scotland, the Conservative 
gain, from causes to which we could 
point out clearly enough, but which 
would lead us too far into detail, has 
been small on the whole. But the 
mere difference in the number of seats 
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now held by Whigs or Conservatives, 
gives a very partial idea of the real 
progress towards Conservatism in that 
quarter. The-important points are, 
that the Conservative cause now begins 
to make head in the boroughs; and that 
thorough-bred ministerialists, like Mr 
R. Stewart, and Mr Gillon, have been 
ejected from seats to which they had 
begun to think they had a prescrip- 
tive title. The coming registrations 
will add several boroughstothe number, 
In Glasgow, the large increase to the 
Conservative numbers, is admitted on 
all hands. And from the counties— 
let the Conservative party be once 
seated in office for a year or two, it 
requires no great knowledge of the 
Scotch character to predict, that Sir 
Robert Peel will soon receive a con- 
siderable accession to his ranks. 

8th, In Ireland, too—Catholic, ex- 
citeable Ireland— for the meridian of 
which the ministerial measures had 
been peculiarly calculated, and where, 
therefore, they reckoned on a degree 
of success which should, in some de- 
gree, counterbalance their losses else- 
where, what have they met with but 
signal discomfiture? Eleven seats, in- 
cluding the two metropolitan seats so 
long held by the hoary demagogue 
O’Connell and his Catholic nominee, 
have been wrested from them: and 
had Lord Stanley’s bill been in ope- 
ration—or had the Protestant elec. 
tors been in all quarters duly preserved 
from intimidation by the executive 
power—that number would have been 
more than doubled. 

V. The return of such a majority of 
Conservatives, announces the imme- 
diate accession of that party to power. 
Had it been a smaller one, it is pro- 
bable that Whig desperation might 
have suggested some new attempt to 
retard the formation of a Conservative 
government ; but as it is, in all proba- 
bility the Whig ministers will not now 
meet parliament ; or, if they do, they 
will not be in office for a fortnight. 
We presume not to anticipate or to 
interfere with the course likely to be 
taken by the Conservative party ; but 
we may be permitted to offer a word 
or two of advice in conclusion. 

First, That the Conservative party, 
when in power, will always be guided 
by the principles of warm and genuine 
loyalty, we have no doubt. The feeling 
of loyalty is so essentially involved 
in the principles of Conservatism— 
so deeply engraven on every Conser- 
vative breast, that it cannot be eradj- 
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cated. With them it is a genuine im- 
pulse, congenial to all their other prin- 
ciples of action—anatural growth that 
thrives equally in sun and shade. 
With the Whig party it isa recent graft 
on an uncongenial tree; a factitious 
feeling, a hollow profession, opposed 
to their general practice and princi- 
ples, or at best the mere return of 
gratitude for favours received, which, 
as it owes its origin to the personal 
predilections of the Sovereign, would 
speedily terminate were that favour 
and countenance withdrawn. The 
true test of the loyalty of a party, is 
their conduct in opposition; and 
should the Whigs, as is probable, be 
doomed to pass the next ten years on 
the left of the speaker, we venture to 
prophesy that long ere that time their 
loyalty will have evaporated. To the 
Conservative party we would say, let 
your loyalty, unlike that of the Whigs, 
be combined with self- respect—let it be 
shown not in adulation, or mere court. 
ly compliance, but in a steady re- 
gard for the royal dignity, in a deter. 
mination to protect its privileges and 
its authority, and in the expression of 
that respectful homage and dutiful 
attachment, which is always due to the 
possessor of the crown, but which is 
then paid with peculiar grace and pro- 
priety when it encircles the brow of a 
woman. 

It would be idle to obtrude upon the 
Conservative party the advice to pursue 
in office that independent and patriotic 
course by which they have won the 
respect and confidence of the country 
while in opposition. Their conduct 
in times past affords the best guaran- 
tee for the future. The lesson of ho- 
nesty and high principle they do not 
require to be taught; but the lesson 
of unity of action, of subordination to 
their great leader, of merging all minor 
differences in the maintenance of those 
grand principles in which all are 
agreed—this lesson they have but too 
often forgotten, and of this they can- 
not be too often reminded. Party is 
the necessary union of many for some 
common object of paramount import- 
ance ; it implies the existence of in- 
dividual differences of opinion on 
minor questions; but the continued 
existence and efficiency of every party, 
involves as a condition the suppression 
of these discrepancies of opinion, and 
the cordial and united action of all its 
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members under some distinguished 
leader, 
** Who, like a massive pillar, plants him- 
self, 
On which men lean with confidence and 
joy.’ 
And if the highest ability, guided by 
the purest honour; if skill and forecast 
in the conduct of a political struggle— 
discretion in the choice of the right 
moment for action, promptitude and 
energy when that moment arrived ; if 
the proved capacity of wielding the 
energies of a great nation in times of 
crisis and difficulty; if the mainte. 
nance of a policy at once firm and en- 
lightened, conservative of existing in- 
stitutions, yet hostile to no improve- 
ment in them—if these qualities ought 
to inspire confidence in a leader, and 
entitle him to the cordial co-operation 
and willing obedience of his followers, 
where are they to be found so conspi- 
cuously combined as in that great 
statesman, who, in a season of de- 
spondency, when the stronghold of 
Conservatism appeared to be laid in 
ruins, collected its strong though scat- 
tered masses, replaced them on a 
broader and firmer foundation, * and 
with difficulty and labour hard,” 
through storm and sunshine, has since 
built up that stately and imposing 
edifice, that now overtops the hostile 
wall, and overawes opposition. 

But not less necessary than union 
is perseverance. It is by continuous 
effort that the Conservative stronghold 
has been again upreared ; it is bysteady 
exertion and unwearied vigilance that 
it must be manned and maintained. 
Instant and constant attention must be 
paid to the registrations. The system 
of fraud and perjury which prevails in 
Ireland, must be forthwith put an end 
to. In every borough and every 
county, where there is the most dis- 
tant chance of success, the seats of the 
Whigs must be contested on every 
vacancy. The Conservative party 
must recollect, that after this brilliant 
triumph, not to advance would be 
equivalent to a retreat ; and that while 
another position yet remains to be 
wrested from their opponents, or an- 
other name added to the roll of the 
defenders of the constitution, its course 
must be one of unceasing activity, its 
motto that of Cesar— 

“ Nil actum reputans dum quid supers 
. sit agendum.” 
Q 
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“ ForTUNA S28V0 leeta negotio, et 
Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax, 
Transmutat incertos honores, 
Nunc mihi, nunc alii benigna. 
Laudo manentem : SI CELERES QUATIT 
PENNAS, RESIGNO QUZ DEDIT, ET MEA 
VIRTUTE ME INVOLVO, PROBAMQUE 
PAUPERIEM SINE DOTE QUERO?” 
Hor. Carm. Lib, iii, 29. 


Wirz its architect, fell that surpri- 
sing fabric of fraud and wrong, the rise 
and fall of which is commemorated in 
this history—a fabric which, if it 
*¢ rose like an exhalation,” so like an 
exhalation disappeared, and with it all 
the creatures which had peopled it. 
Though Mr Runnington’s vigilance 
and ability had set matters into such a 
train, that, had Mr Gammon lived to 
¢ontinue his most skilful opposition, 
he could not have delayed for any 
length of time Mr Aubrey’s resto- 
ration to Yatton, yet the sudden and 
most unexpected death of Mr Gam- 
mon greatly accelerated that event. 
Notwithstanding the verdict of the 
coroner’s inquest, both Mr Aubrey 
and Mr Runnington—and in fact very 
many others—strongly suspected the 
true state of the case; viz. that, in the 
desperation of defeat and dreaded ex- 
posure, he had destroyed himself. 

Towards the close of the term, Mr 
Runnington went to the proper office 
of the Court of King’s Bench, in 
order to ascertain whether Mr Tit- 
mouse had taken the requisite steps 
towards defending the actions of eject- 
ment commenced by Mr Aubrey, and 
found that, though the prescribed 
period had elapsed, he had not; in 
other words, that he had suffered 
JUDGMENT BY DEFAULT. Delighted, 
though not much surprised by this dis- 
covery, Mr Runnington resolved at once 
to follow up his victory. ’Twas only a 
short and simple process that was re- 
quisite to effect such great results. 
He took a single sheet of draft paper, 
on which he wrotesome half dozen lines 
called an “ Incipitur,” as if he were 
going to copy out the “ declaration” 
in ejectment, but stopped short about 
the fifth line. This sheet of paper, 
together with another containing his 
“ Rule for Judgment,” he took to the 
Master's office, in order that that func- 
tionary might “sicn suDGMzNT”— 


which he did, by simply writing in the 
margin of what Mr Runnington had 
written, the words— 

‘* Judgment signed, 23d November i8—” 
and impressing above it the seal of the 
court ; and behold, at that instant, the 
property in the whole of the Yatton 
estates had become vested in Mr 
Aubrey again ! 

The next step requisite was to se- 
cure the possession of the property ; 
for which purpose Mr Runnington in- 
stantly procured a WRIT OF POSSESSION, 
(i. e. a writ requiring the sheriff of 
Yorkshire to put Mr Aubrey into ac- 
tual possession,) to be engrossed on a 
slip of parchment. This he got seal- 
ed; and then obtained a warrant from 
the sheriff to his officers, to execute 
the writ. Now the sheriff might, had 
it been necessary, have roused—nay; 
was bound to do so—the whole posse 
comitatus, in order to compel submis- 
sion to his authority ; and I can assure 
the reader that the whole posse comt- 
tatus would have answered his sum- 
mons on that occasion very eagerly— 
but it was needless. Who was there 
to resist him at Yatton? The trans- 
ference of the possession becames 
under these circumstances, a very 
slight matter-of-fact affair. The under 
sheriff of Yorkshire drove up in his 
gig to the Hall, where he found Mr 
Parkinson waiting his arrival—(no 
breaking open of doors was ne- 
cessary !)—and in a whispered word 
or two, informed Mr Parkinson that 
he then delivered the possession to 
him for and on account of Charles 
Aubrey, esquire, his heirs, and assigns, 
for ever—and after remarking, “ what 
a fine estate it was, and in very good 
order, considering,” he drove off. I 
may add, that to save the useless ex- 
pense of some hundred writs of pos- 
session, ‘ attornments” were taken 
from all the tenants—i. e. written ae- 
knowledgments that they held under 
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Charles Aubrey, esquire, as their sole, 
true, and proper landlord. This done, 
that gentleman was reinstated in all 
that he had been dispossessed of, as 
absolutely, and to all intents and pur- 
poses, as if the events of the last three 
years had been but a dream—as if such 
persons as Tittlebat Titmouse, and 
Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, had never 
existed ; and Mr Griffiths the steward, 
aud Mr Parkinson, opened a couple 
of bottles of port wine, which, with the 
efficient assistance of Mr Waters and 
Mr Dickons, the upper and under 
bailiffs, Mr Tonson the gamekeeper, 
and Mr Pumpkin the gardener, were 
very quickly emptied amidst—in which 
tis hoped the good-natured reader 
will join—shouts of * Hip, hip, 
hip, hurrah !—Hip, hip, hip, hurrah? 
—Hip, hip, hip, hurrah! hurrah! 
HuRRAH!” Then phlegmatic Mr 
Dickons stepped out into the court- 
yard, and, by way of further relieving 
his excited feelings, flung his heavy 
ashen walking-stick up a surprising 
height into the air; and when he had 
caught it on its descent, as he grasped 
it in his huge horny hand in silence, 
he shook it above his head with a feel- 
ing that he could bave smashed a 
million of Titmice in a minute, if he 
could have got among them. Then 
he thought of Miss Aubrey and Kate, 
and up it went again, higher even 
than before—by which time they had 
all come out into the yard, and shouted 
again, and.again, and again, till their 
voices rung, and echoed in the air, and 
excited an uproar in the rookery be- 
hind them. 

While this result of his triumphant 
exertions was being thus celebrated at 
Yatton, Mr Runnington was exerting 
himself to the utmost in London, in 
the extrication of Mr Aubrey from 
all his pecuniary embarrassments—the 
chief of which were, his two promis- 
sory notes for £5000 each, with inter- 
est, and the actions depending upon 
them—the joint bond of himself and 
Lord de la Zouch for £10,000 and 
interest—and the action pending for 
the balance of Messrs Quirk, Gammon, 
and Snap’s bill—viz. £1446; 14: 6d. 
Undoubtedly, these matters occasion- 
ed him a vast deal of trouble and 
anxiety; but his experienced tact, and 
vigilance, and determination, over- 
came all obstacles. The balance 
of Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and Snap’s 
abominable bill of costs, melted away 


rear yy 


oat 
and totally disappeared in the heat of 
the taxing office; and with the aid 
of certain summary applications, both 
to the Lord Chancellor and to the 
common law judges, and after a good 
deal of diplomacy, Mr Runnington 
succeeded in getting into his hands, 
cancelled, the above-mentioned two 
notes, on payment to Mr Spitfire, for 
and on account of Mr Titmouse, of 
£250, (of which Mr Titmouse by the 
way got £15,) and the bond for ten 
thousand pounds, which was found in 
the strong box of the late Mr Gam- 
mon, was delivered up by Messrs 
Quirk and Snap on certain hints being 
given them by Mr Runnington of the 
serious consequences of refusal. Not 
satisfied with this, Mr Runnington ob- 
tained from Mr Titmouse a formal and 
solemn release to Mr Aubrey of 
all claims, debts, damages, and de- 
mands whatsoever, both at law and in 
equity. But how stood the matter of 
Mr Titmouse’s liabilities to Mr Aus 
brey, in respect of the mesne profits 
during the last two years and more? 
Why, he owed Mr Aubrey a sum of 
some twenty-five thousand pounds— 
not one farthing of which would ever 
see its way into the pockets of him 
who had been so cruelly defrauded of 
it! The greatest trouble of Mr Run- 
nington, however, was the extorting 
the title-deeds from the three Jews, 
Mordecai Gripe, Israel Fang, and 


- Mephibosheth Mahar. Shalal-hash-baz. 


Unhappy wretches! they writhed and 
gaspedas though theirvery hearts were 
being torn out; but they had no help 
for it, as their own attorneys and so- 
licitors told them ; since the right of 
Mr Aubrey to his title-deeds was clear 
and indisputable, and their resistance 
of his claim would only entail on them 
additional and fruitless expense. They 
grinned, chattered, stuttered, and 
stamped about in impotent but horrible 
fury ; and, if they could, would have 
torn Mr Gammon out of his grave, 
and placed his body, and those of 
Messrs Quirk and Snap, over a slow 
fire! These gentlemen were not, how- 
ever, the only persons who had been 
astounded, dismayed, and defeated, by 
Mr Gammon's leap into the dark. To 
say nothing of Mr Wigley, who might 
now whistle for his debt and costs, and 


many other persons who had rested 
all their hopes upon Mr Gammon’s 
owers, and his responsibility, his sud- 
en death precipitated total ruin upon 
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his weak aristocratical dupe and vic- 
tim, the poor old Earl of Dreddling- 
ton. In addition to the formidable 
movement against his lordship and 
Mr Gammon in the Court of Chan- 
cery, on the part of their co-share- 
holders and adventurers, for the pur- 
pose of procuring them to be de- 
clared alone liable for all the debts 
contracted by the Gunpowder and 
Fresh Water Company, the creditors, 
rendered impatient and desperate by 
the sudden death of Mr Gammon, be- 
gan to attempt daily to harass the un- 
fortunate earl with their personal im- 
portunity for payment of their demands, 
and that at his residence in Grosvenor 
Square and at Poppleton Hall. At the 
former they were, of course, uniformly 
encountered by the answer that his 
lordship was both ill and out of town. 
Upon that, down to his lordship’s 
nearest country residence—viz. Pop- 
pleton—went the chief of his infuriate 
creditors, not believing the answer 
they had received at his lordship’s 
town-house ; but which was there re- 
peated to them, and with a peremp- 
toriness of manner, which, excited as 
they were, they converted into inso- 
lence and defiance, and a determined 
denial to his lordship’s creditors. 
Upon this, they took the opinion of 
counsel upon three points. First, 
whether a peer of the realm could be 
made a bankrupt if he became a trader; 
Secondly, whether the Earl of Dred- 
dlington’s active connexion with the 
Gunpowder and Fresh Water Com- 
pany constituted him a trader within 
the meaning of the bankrupt laws; 
and Last/y, whether the facts stated 
amounted to an act of bankruptcy. 
To this it was answered— First, that a 
peer could clearly be made a bank- 
rupt if he traded, as an Earl of Sufs 
folk had been declared a bankrupt by 
reason of an act of bankruptcy com- 
mitted by him in buying and selling 
of wines, (per Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke, in ex parte Meymot, 1 Atkyn’s 
Reports, page 201.) Secondly, that 
the Gunpowder and Fresh Water 
Company was one of such a nature as 
constituted its members “traders” 
within the meaning of the bankrupt 
laws. Thirdly, that the facts stated 
showed the committing of an act of 
bankruptcy, on the part of the Earl 
of Dreddlington, by “beginning tokeep 
his house.” Upon this, the more 
eager and reckless of his lordship’s 


creditors instantly struck a docket 
against him; and thereupon, down 
came the messenger of the court to 
take possession of his lordship’s houses 
and effects, both at Grosvenor Square, 
Poppleton Hall, and in Cornwall, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland—that 
is, as tothe last four, if he could dis- 
cover them. At Poppleton he was 
sternly refused an entrance ; on which 
he produced his authority, and pro- 
tested that, if further denied, he would 
immediately proceed to effect an en- 
trance by main force, come what 
might, and those within must take the 
consequences. After a brief affright- 
ed pause, he was admitted—and im- 
mediately declared himself to be in 
possession, under the bankruptcy, and 
by the authority of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, of the premises, and every thing 
upon them ; at the same time announ- 
cing to the dismayed inmates, that 
he would do nothing to give the slight- 
est annoyance, or occasion apprehen- 
sions to the noble bankrupt. This 
very unusual occurrence found its way 
into the newspapers of the next day, 
which brought, accidentally, under 
the notice of Mr Aubrey the lament- 
able condition of his haughty yet 
fallen kinsman. He hurried off in 
alarm and agitation to Mr Running- 
ton, and requested him immediately to 
put himself into communication with 
the earl's solicitor, whoever he might 
be, with a view to saving him, if pos- 
sible, from the indignity and ruin with 
which he was threatened ; and then 
drove down himself to Poppleton, to 
tender his personal services in any 
way that might appear most de« 
sirable. He was shocked indeed at 
finding the house, and every thing in 
it, in formal possession of the bank- 
ruptey messenger ; but much more so, 
on learning the deplorable condition 
of the earl personally. It appear- 
ed that he had most unfortunatel 

witnessed, during a brief lucid area 
and while he was being assisted out of 
his carriage on hisreturn from anairing, 
the arrival of the messenger, and his 
altercation with the servants at the 
door: and that, on being made ac- 
quainted with the true nature of the 
proceeding, he staggered back into 
the arms of Miss Macspleuchan, and 
was soon afterwards seized with an- 
other fit of paralysis. All-this Mr 
Aubrey, on his arrival, learned from 
Miss Macspleuchan—whom he knew 
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only by name—and who communica- 
ted the dismal tidings in an agony of 
grief and agitation. The physician 
and apothecary were with the earl 
when Mr Aubrey arrived ; and, find. 
ing that he could render no personal 
service to his suffering kinsman, he 
returned to town, assuring Miss Mac- 
spleuchan that she would see him 
again on the morrow—and that he 
would, in the meanwhile, do every 
thing in his power, in town, to avert 
from the earl the immediate effects of 
his fearful imprudence. Faithful to 
his promise, he instructed Mr Run- 
nington to do every thing in reason to 
rescue the earl, and, in his person, 
the honour of the family, from the 
impending misfortune. *Twas, how- 
ever, all in vain. Two days after-, 
wards, and before Mr Runnington 
had acted upon the instructions given 
to him by Mr Aubrey, the latter re- 
ceived intelligence by express from 
Poppleton, that the earl was in dying 
circumstances ; that he was conscious 
of his rapidly approaching end ; and 
was understood to have expressed a 
wish to see Mr Aubrey before he 
died, When he arrived, he was at 
once ushered into the earl’s bed- 
chamber, and found the Duke of Tan- 
tallan sitting on one side of the bed, 
and Miss Macspleuchan on the other; 
she was weeping in silence, and her 
left hand was grasped between the 
thin white hands of the earl, whose 
face was turned towards her. His 
snow-white hair and wasted features, 
and the expression of mingled misery, 
feebleness, and affection that were in 
his eyes, fixed heavily upon Miss Mac- 
spleuchan, filled Mr Aubrey with deep 
emotion. The earl seemed a mere 
skeleton! Shortly after Mr Aubrey 
had entered the room, Miss Mac- 
spleuchan leaned down to the earl’s 
ear, and, in a whisper, informed him 
of Mr Aubrey’s arrival. He did not 
seem at first to have heard, or at 
least comprehended, what she had 
said; but, a few moments afterwards, 
opened his eyes a little wider than they 
had been before, and his lips quivered 
asif with an effort atspeaking. Then he 
very feebly extended both his thin arms 
towards Miss Macspleuchan, who was 
still leaning over him, and placed them 
trembling round her neck, from which, 
however, in a moment or two, they 
suddenly fell ; the lower jaw also fell: 
the poor earl was dead—and Miss 
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Macspleuchan, with a faint shriek, 
sunk back in a swoon into the arms of 
the nurse who stood beside her, and 
who, assisted by a female attendant, 
immediately removed her from the 
room. The Duke of ‘Tantallan re. 
mained sitting where he was, but with 
his face averted, and his right hand 
clasping one of the hands of his 
deceased kinsman: and Mr Aubrey 
continued standing at the foot of the 
bed, his eyes covered by his hand. 
Neither of them spoke for some time. 
At length the duke, very deeply af« 
fected, slowly rose, and quitted the 
chamber in silence, followed by Mr 
Aubrey, as those entered who were to 
commence the last sad offices for the 
dead. 

The duke undertook all the ar- 
rangements for the funeral ; and after 
much melancholy conversation with 
his grace concerning the shocking 
state in which the earl had left his 
affairs, and having offered to provide, 
should it be necessary, for Miss Mae- 
spleuchan, Mr Aubrey took his de- - 
parture. : 

« Is the carriage at the door?” he 
enquired of the servant who stood in 
the hall expecting his approach. 

“* Yes, my lord,” he replied; * and 
his words caused Lorp Dre .incourt 
almost to start back a step or two; 
and he changed colour. Then he 
entered his carriage, and continued 
in a very melancholy and subdued 
mood during the whole of the drive 
He had, indeed, now 
become Lord Drelincourt—an event 
thus announced the next morning to 
the great world, in the columns of the 
obsequious Aurora. 

‘“‘ Yesturday, at his residence, Pop- 
“ pleton Hall, Hertfordshire, in his 
« seventieth year, died the Right Hon. 
“the Earl of Dreddlington, G.C.B., 
“ &e. &c. His lordship was Fifth 
“ Earl of Dreddlington, and Twen- 
“tieth Baron Dre.incourt. The 
«‘ Earldom (created in 1667) is now 
‘extinct; but his lordship is suc- 
“ceeded in the ancient barony of 
* Drelincourt (created by writ, 12th 
«Henry II.) by Cuartes Avusrey, 
*¢ Esq. of Yatton, in Yorkshire, who 
*¢is now 21st Lord Drelincourt, and 
“has just succeeded in recovering 
« back the whole of-the Yatton pro- 
* perty, which about two years ago, " 
ole may be remembered, was reco- 


‘ vered in a very extraordinary man- 
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«‘ ner (which is now, we believe, the 
« subject of judicial inquiry) by Tittle- 
“bat Titmouse, Esq., at present 
« M.P. for Yatton. His lordship 
‘¢ (who is now in his thirty-sixth year) 
*¢ took a double first-class at Oxford, 
«and sat for several years as mem- 
‘ber for Yatton. He married, in 
« 18—, Agnes, sole daughter and 
“‘ heiress of the late Colonel St Clair, 
¢¢ who fell in the Peninsular war, and 
*¢ has issue by her ladyship two chil- 
¢* dren, Charles, born in 18—, and 
«* Agnes, born in 18—. His lordship 
* has no brothers, and only one sister, 
«* Miss Catherine Aubrey, who is un- 
*¢ derstood to be affianced to the Hon. 
** Mr Delamere, the only son and heir 
“of the Right Hon. Lord de la 
** Zouch. The late Earl was a staunch 
« Whig; but the present Lord Dre- 
*¢ lincourt is a Tory.” 

Till Yatton could be got ready for 
their reception, they had taken, as a 
temporary residence, a furnished house 
in Dover Street, only a few doors’ 
distance from that of Lord de la 
Zouch ; and on his arrival from Pop- 
pleton Hall, Lord Drelincourt found 
Lady Drelincourt and his sister had 
not yet returned from their afternoon’s 
drive. When they drew up to the 
door, however, the closed-shutters and 
drawn blinds apprized them of the 
melancholy event which had taken 
place. On hearing that Lord Drelin-~ 
eourt was alone in the drawing-room, 
where he had been for upwards of an 
hour, they rushed hastily up stairs, 
and in a few moments Lord and Lady 
Drelincourt had fondly embraced each 
other, and Miss Aubrey, full of eager 
affection, had embraced both of them; 
and then, quitting the room, quickly 
returned with Charles and Agnes, 
now—little unconscious creatures !— 
the Honourable Charles and the Hons 
ourable Agnes Aubrey. Surely it 
was not to be expected that any of 
them should entertain very poignant 
feelings of sorrow for the death of an 
individual who had ever totally es- 
tranged himself from them, and treated 
every member of their family with the 
most offensive and presumptuous inso- 
lence—the bitterest contempt ; who, 
when he knew that they were desti- 
tute and all but perishing, had kept 
cruelly aloof as ever, without once ex- 
tending towards them a helping hand. 
Still, they had regarded the afflicting 
circumstances which attended, and 
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hastened, their lofty kinsman’s death, 
with sincere commiseration for one so 
weak and misguided, and whose pride 
had had, indeed, so signal and fearful 
a fall. These were topics which af- 
forded scope for sad but instructive 
conversation and reflection; and be- 
fore Lord and Lady Drelincourt laid 
their heads on their pillows that night, 
they again devoutly returned thanks 
to Heaven for the happy restoration 
which had been vouchsafed to them, 
and offered sincere and fervent prayers 
for its guidance in every stage of 
their future career. 

This event, of course, threw them 
again, for a time, into mourning. 
Lord Drelincourt attended the fune- 
ral of the late earl, which took place 
at Poppleton, and was plain and pri- 
vate; and a few days afterwards, 
yearning to see Yatton once again, 
and anxious also to give his personal 
directions concerning very many mat- 
ters which required them, he accepted 
an offer of a seat in the carriage of 
Lord de la Zouch, who was going 
down for a few days to Fotheringham 
on business of importance. Lord 
Drelincourt agreed to take up his 
abode at Fotheringham during bis 
brief stay in Yorkshire, and to give 
no one at Yatton the least intimation 
of his intention to pay a visit to them, . 
—purposing, the morning after his 
arrival at Fotheringham, to ride over 
quietly, alone and unexpectedly, to 
the dear place of his birth, and scene 
of such signal trials and expected joy 
aud triumphs. 

*Twas about four o’clock in the af- 
ternvon of a frosty day in the early 
part of December; and Dr Tatham 
was sitting alone in his plainly-fur- 
nished and old-fashioned little study, 
beside the table on which Betty, his 
old housekeeper, had just laid his 
scanty show of tea-things—the small, 
quaintly-figured round silver tea-pot 
having been the precious gift, more 
than twenty years before, of old 
Madam Aubrey. On his knee lay 
open a well-worn parchment-covered 
Elzevir copy of Thomas 2 Kempis, 
a constant companion of the doctor’s, 
which he had laid down a few moments 
before, in a fit of musing—and he 
was gazing in t!e direction of the old 
yew tree, a portion of which, with a 
grey crumbling corner of his church, 
at only some two dozen yards’ dis- 
tance, was visible through the window 
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On one side of his book-shelves hung 
his surplice, on a peg; and on the 
other his rusty shovel-hat, and walk- 
ing-stick.. Over the mantelpiece 
hung two small black profile likenesses 
of old Squire Aubrey, and Madam 
Aubrey, which they had themselves 
presented to the doctor nearly thirty 
years befure. Though it was very 
cold, there was but a handful of fire 
in the little grate; and this, together 
with the modicum of coarse brown 
sugar in the sugar-basin, and about 
two tea-spoonfuls of tea, which he had 
just before measured out of his little 
tea-caddy, into his tea-cup, in order 
to be ready to put it into his tea-pot, 
when Betty should have brought in 
the kettle—and four thin slices of 
scantily buttered brown bread—all 
this, I say, seemed touching evidence 
of the straitened circumstances in 
which the poor doctor was placed. 
His .clothes, too, very clean, very 
thread-bare, and of a very rusty hue,— 
down even to his gaiters,—suggested 
the same reflection to the beholder. 
The five pounds which he had scraped 
together for purchasing a new suit, 
Mr Titmouse, it will be remembered, 
had succeeded in cheating him out of. 
His hair was of a silvery white; and 
though he was evidently a litile cast 
down in spirits, the expression of his 
countenance was as full of benevolence 
and piety as ever. He was, moreover, 
considerably thinner than when he 
was last presented to the reader; and 
well he might be, for he had since un- 
dergone great privation and anxiety. 
He—he, peaceful unoffending old 
soul !—had long been followed with 
pertinacious bitterness and persecution 
by two new inhabitants of the village, 
viz., the Rev. Smirk Mudflint and Mr 
Bloodsuck, junior. The former had 
‘obtained a lease from Mr Titmouse of 
the little building which had formerly 
been Miss Aubrey’s school, and had 
turned it into a Unitarian chapel,— 
himself and family residing in part of 
the building. He preached every 
Sunday at Doetor Tatham, turning 
his person, his habits, his office, and 
his creed into bitter ridicule ; and re- 
peatedly challenging him, from’ his 
pulpit, to an open discussion of the 
points in difference between them! 
By means of his “ moral” discourses 
every Sunday morning, and his “ po- 
litical” discourses every Sunday even- 
ing,—and which he used all his powers 
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to render palatable to those who heard 
him—he was actually seducing away 
many of the parishioners from the 
parish church ; a matter which began 
visibly to prey upon the doctor's 
spirits. Then Mr Bloodsuck; too, 
was carrying on the campaign briskly 
against the parson,—against whom he 
had got a couple of actions pending at 
the suit of parishioners in respect of his 
right to certain tithes which had never 
before been questioned by any one. 
Only that very day the impudent 
jackanapes—for that, I am sure, you 
would have pronounced Mr Barnabas 
Bloodsuck at first sight—had sent a 
very peremptory and offensive letter 
to the doctor, which had been de- 
signed by its writer to have the effect 
of drawing the doctor into a sudden 
compromise ; whereas the doctor, 
with a just sense and spirit, had 
resolved never in any way to 
suffer his rights, and those of his 
successors, to be infringed. Many 
and many a weary walk to Mr 
Parkinson’s office at Grilston had 
these persecuting proceedings of 
Bloodsuck’s cost the doctor, and also 
considerable and unavoidable expense, 
which, had he been in any other hands 
than those of good Mr Parkinson, 
must by this time have involved the 
doctor in utter ruin, and broken his 
heart. Still generous according to 
his means, the good soul had, on his 
last visit to Grilston, purchased and 
brought home with him a couple of 
bottles of port wine, which he intended 
to take on Christmas day to a poor 
brother parson in an adjoining parish, 
whose wife had been bedridden for 
ten years. All these matters might 
well occasion Dr Tatham anxiety, and 
frequent fits of despondency, such as 
that under which he was suffering, 
when he heard a gentle tapping at his 
door, while sitting in his study as I 
have described him. ‘‘ Come in, Betty,” 
quoth the doctor in his usual kind 
and quiet way, supposing it to be his 
old housekeeper with his tea-kettle ; 
for she had gone with it a few minutes 
before across the yard to the well, 
leaving the front door ajar till her re- 
turn. As he uttered the words above 


mentioned, the door opened. He sat 
with his back towards it; and finding, 
after a pause, that no one entered or 


spoke, he turned round in his chair 


.fo see the reason why, and beheld a 


gentleman standing there, dressed in 
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deep mourning, and gazing at him 
with an expression of infinite tender- 
ness and benignity. The doctor was 
a little of a believer in the reality of 
spiritual appearances ; and, taken quite 
off his guard, jumped out of his chair, 
and stared for a second or two in mute 
amazement, if not even apprehension, 
at the figure standing silently in the 
doorway. 

«¢ Why! Bless—bless my soul—can 
it be”— he stammered, and the next 
instant perceived that it was indeed, 
as I may say, the desire of his eyes— 
Mr Aubrey, now become, as the doc- 
tor had a few days before heard from 
Mr Parkinson, Lord Drelincourt. 

*¢ Oh my dear, old, revered, beloved 
friend! Do I see you once again!” 
he exclaimed in a tremulous voice, as 
he stepped hastily up tc ihe doctor, 
with his arms extended towards him, 
and, grasping the hand of the doctor 
with vehement pressure, they both 
gazed at each other for some moments 
in silence, and with the tears in their 
eyes, Lord Drelincourt’s soul touched 
within him by the evident alteration 
which had taken placein Dr Tatham’s 
appearance. 

** And is it indeed true, my dear 
friend?’’ at length faltered the doctor, 
still gazing fondly at Lord Drelin- 
court. 

*¢ It ts your old friend, Charles Au- 
brey! dearest doctor! God bless 
you, my revered friend and instructor 
of my youth!” said Lord Drelincourt, 
with a full heart and a quivering lip ; 
«* 1 am come, you see, once more to 
Yatton, and first of all to you; and 
in your presence to acknowledge the 
goodness of God, for he has been 
_ very good to me!” 

** The Lord God of thy fathers bless 
thee!” exclaimed Dr Tatham so- 
lemnly ; and Lord Drelincourt re- 
verently received the benison. A 
few moments afterwards he sat down, 
opposite the doctor, in the only spare 
chair there was in the room, and they 
were instantly engaged in eager and 
affectionate converse. 

“Why, Mr Aubrey,” quoth the 
doctor with a smile, but also a slight 
embarrassment, ‘* I had forgotten— 
Lord Drelincourt, how strangely it 
sounds!” 

* Yes, it is true, such is now my 
name; but, believe me, I am not yet 
reconciled to it, especially dearest 
doctor, in your presence! Shall I 
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ever be as happy as Lord Drelincourt 
as I have been as Charles Aubrey ?” 

“ Ay, ay, dear friend, to be sure 
you will! ’Tis in the course of God's 
providence that you are raised to dis- 
tinction, as well as restored to your — 
own! Long may you live to enjoy 
both! and [hope at Yatton,” he added 
earnestly. 

Oh, can you doubt it, dearest 
doctor? My heart is only now re- 
covering the wounds it received in 
being torn from this dear spot.” 

«And Mrs Au—I mean Lady 
Drelincourt. God Almighty bless her! 
and Kate, sweet, dear Kate! Well! 
She has not changed her name yet, I 
suppose ?”” 

«* Not yet,” replied Lord Drelin- 
court with a cheerful smile. 

«* And do you mean to say that you 
are all coming to old Yatton again?” 

«Coming to Yatton again? ’Tis 
a little paradise to all of us! Here 
we wish to live; and, when we fol- 
low those who have gone before us, 
there we wish to rest!” said Lord Dre- 
lincourt solemnly, and he pointed to- 
wards the churchyard, with a look 
that suddenly filled the doctor's eyes 
with tears, for it brought full before 
them the funeral of Mrs Aubrey. 

«* T have two letters for you,’ said 
Lord Drelincourt after a pause, tak- 
ing out his pocket-book, “ from my 
wife and sister, who charged me to 
give them into your own hands with 
their fervent love ;” and he gave two 
letters into the doctor’s hands, which 
trembled with emotion as he received 
them. 

‘1 shall read them by-and-by, when 
Iam alone,” said he, as, gazing fondly 
at the superscriptions, he placed the 
two letters on the mantelpiece. 

** Come in! come in!” quoth the 
doctor quickly, hearing a knocking 
at the door—* that’s Betty. You have 
not forgotten old Betty, have you?” 
said he to Lord Drelincourt, as the 
good old woman opened the door in 
a flustered manner, with the kettle in 
her hands, and dropped an awful curt- 
sy on seeing Lord Drelincourt, whom 
she instantly recognised. 

«* Well, Betty,” said he, with infi- 
nite cordiality, “ I’m glad to see 
you again, and to hear that you are 
well!” 

« Yes, sir!—if you please, sir!— 
thank you, sir!’’ stammered Betty, 
curtsying repeatedly, and standing, 
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with the kettle in her hand, as if she 
did not intend to come in with it. 

‘¢ That willdo, Betty,” quoth the doc- 
tor, and looked so delighted at Lord 
Drelincourt’s good-natured greeting 
of his faithful old servant ; ** bring it 
in! And Thomas is quite well, too,” 
he added, turning to Lord Drelincourt 
—Thomas being Betty’s husband— 
and both of whom had lived with the 
doctor for some eighteen or twenty 
years—Thomas’s business being to 
look after the doctor's nag while he 
kept one, and now to do odd jobs about 
the little garden and paddock. After 
one or two kind enquiries about him, 
“TI must join you, doctor—if you 
please,” said Lord Drelincourt, as 
Betty put the kettle on the fire; “you'll 
give me a cup of tea””—— 

** A cup of tea? Ay, to be sure! 
Betty !—here,” said he, beckoning her 
to him, and whispering to her to bring 
out the best tea-things, and to run 
out into the village for a couple of tea~ 
cakes, and a little more tea, and some 
eggs and butter, and half a pound of 
lump sugar—for the doctor was bent 
upon doing the thing splendidly on so 
great an occasion; but Lord Drelin- 
court, who overheard him, and who 
had asked to take tea with him only 
that he might not delay the doctor’s 
doing so—(for Lord Drelincourt had 
not yet dined)—interposed, declaring 
that if any thing of the sort were done 
he would leave immediately ; adding, 
that he expected his horses at the 
door every moment, and also that Lord 
de la Zouch (who had come over with 
him from Fotheringham, and was at 
that moment at the Hall) would pre- 
sently call to join him on his way home. 
This secured Lord Drelincourt’s wish- 
es—and you might, within a few mi- 
nutes’ time, have seen him partaking 
of the doctor’s humble beverage, while 
they continued in eager and earnest 
conversation. Lord Drelincourt had 
that morning had a very long con- 
versation with Mr Parkinson, from 
whom he had Jearned the life of per- 
secution which the poor doctor had 
led for the last two years—and Jearn- 
ed it, too, with the keenest indigna- 
tion. Thedoctor himself softeneddown 
matters a good deal in the account 
which he gave Lord Drelincourt—but 
his lordship saw at once that the case 
had not been in the least overstated by 
Mr Parkinson ; and, without intimat- 
ing any thing of his intentions to the 
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doctor, resolved upon forthwith taking 
certain steps which, had they known 
them, would have made two persons 
in the village shake in their shoes. 

** What’s that, doctor?’’ suddenly 
enquired Lord Drelincourt, hearing, 
a noise as of shouting outside. Now 
the fact was, that the appearance of 
Lord Drelincourt and Lord de la 
Zouch, and their two grooms, as they 
galloped down the village on their 
way to the Hall, (from which Lord 
Drelincourt, as I have stated, had 
walked to the vicarage, whither he 
was to be followed by Lord de la 
Zouch,) had created a pretty sensa- 
tion in the village ; for Lord Drelin- 
court, rapidly as he rode in, was soon 
recognized by those who were about, 
and the news spread like wildfire that 
the lord *‘ Squire’ had come back, 
and was then at Yatton—a fact which 
seemed to be any thing but gratifying 
to Messrs Bloodsuck and Mudflint, 
who were talking together, at the mo- 
ment when Lord Drelincourt asked 
the question of Dr Tatham, at the 
door of Mr Mudflint, whose face 
seemed to have got several degrees 
sallower within a quarter of an hour, 
while Mr Bloodsuck looked quite 
white. There was a continually in- 
creasing crowd about the front of the , 
vicarage; and as they got more and 
more assured of the fact that Lord 
Drelincourt was at that moment. in 
the vicarage, they began to shout 
« hurrah !” So—— 

«* What’s that?” enquired Lord 
Drelincourt. 

‘‘ Ah!—I know!” cried the doc- 
tor, with not a little excitement; 
** they’ve found you out, bless them! 
—hark!—I have not heard such a 
thing I don’t know how long—lI won- 
der they don’t set the bells a-ringing! 
— Why, bless me! there’s a couple 
of hundred people before the door!” 
exclaimed he, after having stepped 
into the front room, and reconnoi- 
tred through the window.. Though the 
gloom of evening was rapidly deep- 
ening, Lord Drelincourt also per- 
ceived the great number of people 
that had collected together, and his 
eye having caught the approaching 
figure of Lord de la Zouch, for 
whom, and the grooms, the crowd 
made way, he prepared to leave. 
Lord de la Zouch dismounted, and, 
entering the vicarage, shook hands 
with the utmost cordiality with the 
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little doctor, whom he invited to dine 
and sleep at Fotheringham on the 
morrow, promising to send the car- 
riage for him. The little doctor 
scarce knew whether he stood on his 
head or his heels, in the excitement 
of the moment; and when he and 
Lord Drelincourt appeared at the 
door, and a great shout burst from 
those present, it was with great diffi- 
eulty that be could resist his inclina- 
tion to join in it. It was growing 
late, however, and they had a long 
ride before them: so Lord Drelin- 
court, having stood for some mo- 
ments bareheaded and bowing to all 
around, and shaking hands with 
those who pressed nearest, following 
the example of Lord de la Zouch, 
mounted his horse, and waving his 
hand affectionately to Dr Tatham, 
rode off amidst the renewed cheers of 
the crowd. From that moment Dr 
Tatham had regained almost all his 
former ascendancy at Yatton. 

As the two peers sat together over 
their wine that evening, the fate of 
the Rev. Mr Mudflint and Barnabas 
Bloodsuck, junior, gentleman, was 
sealed. The more that they talked 
together about the wanton and bitter 


insults and persecutions which those 
. worthies had so long inflicted upon 
surely one of the most inoffensive, 


peaceable, and benevolent beings 
upon the earth, Dr Tatham, the high- 
er rose their indignation, the sterner 
their determination to punish and 
remove his enemies. The next morn- 
ing Lord de la Zouch wrote up to 
town, directing instructions to be 
given to Mr Runnington, who had 
conducted the proceedings in the ac- 
tions of Wigley v. Mudflint, and Wig- 
ley v. Bloodsuck, to issue execution 
forthwith. Lord Drelincourt also did 
his part. Almost every house in the 
village was his property, and he in- 
structed Mr Parkinson immediately 
to take steps towards summarily eject- 
ing them from the premises they were 
respectively occupying — convinced 
that by so doing he was removing 
two principal sources of filth and mis- 
chief from the village and neighbour- 
hood ; for they were the founders and 
most active members of a sort of 
spouting-club for radical and infidel 
speechifying, and promoting the in- 
terests of the Liberal cause at Yatton, 
and which club their presence and ins 
fluence alone kept together. 
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Early the’ next morning. Lord 
Drelincourt. returned to the Hall, 
having appointed several persons to 
meet him there, on business princi- 
pally relating to the restoration of the 
Hall to its former state, as far as 
practicable ; at all events, to render it 
fit for the reception of the family 
within as short a period as possible. 
According to an arrangement he had 
made before quitting town, he found, 
on reaching the Hall, a gentleman 
from London, of great taste and ex. 
perience, to whose hands was to be 
entrusted the entire superintendence 
of the contemplated reparations and 
restorations, both internal and exter- 
nal, regard being had to the antique 
and peculiar character of the man- 
sion—it being his lordship’s anxious 
wish that Lady Drelincourt and Miss 
Aubrey, on their return, should see 
it, as nearly as was practicable, in the 
condition in which they had. left it. 
Fortunately the little Vandal who had 
just been expelled from it, had done 
little or no permanent or substantial 
injury. There was the same great 
irregular mass of old brickwork, with 
its huge stacks of chimneys, just as 
they had ever known it, only requir- 
ing a little pointing. That fine old 
relic, the castellated gateway, clad in 
ivy, with its grey, crumbling, stone- 
capped battlements, and escutcheon 
over the point of the arch, had suffered 
no change ; even the quaint, weather- 
beaten sundial stood in the centre of 
the grass-plot, within the court-yard, 
as they had left it. The yew-trees 
still lined the high walls which sur- 
rounded the court-yard ; and the fine 
old clump of cedars of Lebanon was 
there—green, stately, and solemn, as 
in daysof yore. Themoment, however, 
that you passed the threshold of the 
Hall, you sighed at the change that 
had taken place. Where were now 
the armed figures, the pikes, bows, 
guns, and spears, and the quaint old 
pictures of the early ancestors of the 
family of the Aubreys? Not a trace 
now to be seen of them, and it gave 
Lord Drelincourt a pang as his eye 
travelled round the bare walls. But 
the case was not desperate. All 
the aforesaid pictures still lay rolled 
up in the lumber-room, where they 
had continued as articles utterly value- 
less ever since Mr Titmouse had or- 
dered them to be taken down. They 
had been brought down, and now lay 
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on the floor, having been carefully 
unrolled and examined by the man of 
taste, who undertook quickly to remove 
the incipient ravage of mould and 
dirt at present visible, and to have 
them suspended in their former posi- 
tion, in such a state as that only the 
closest scrutiny could detect any dif- 
ference between their present and for- 
mer condition. The other relics of 
antiquity—viz. the armour—had been 
purchased by the late Lady Stratton 
at one of the sales of Titmouse’s effects, 
occasioned by an execution against 
him, and they still were at her late 
residence, and of course at Lord 
Drelincourt’s disposal, as her lady- 
ship’s administrator. These, on his 
seeing them, the man of taste pro- 
nounced to be very fine and valuable 
specimens of old English armour, and 
undertook to have them also in their 
old places, and in a far better condi- 
tion even than before. Lord Drelin- 


court sighed repeatedly as he went 
over every one of the bare and desert- 
ed rooms in the mansion—nothing 
being left except the beautiful antique 
mantelpieces of inlaid oak, and the 
oak-panelling of the different rooms, 
which, as a part of the freehold, could 


not be seized as the personal property 
of Mr Titmouse. His creditors had 
swept off, from time to time, any thing 
that had belonged to him—the hall, the 
dining-room, breakfast-room, draw- 
ing-rooms, the library, the bed-rooms, 
dressing-rooms, boudoirs of Mrs Au- 
brey and his sister, the long galleries, 
the rooms in which Charles and Agnes 
used to romp and play about—all was 
now bare and desolate, and the echoes 
of their footfalls and voices, in pass- 
ing through them, struck Lord Dre- 
lincourt’s heart with sadness. But 
all this was to be easily and quickly 
remedied ; for a carte blanche was 
given to the man of taste at his elbow, 
who undertook within two, or at most 
three months’ time, to leave nothing 
for the eye or the heart to sigh for— 
guided, moreover, as all his move- 
ments would be, by those who were 
so deeply interested in their success. 
On reaching the two rooms in the 
north-eastern extremities of the build. 
ing, the windows of which command- 
ed a view of nearly three-fourths of 
the estate, he gazed around him in 
silence which those beside him tho- 
roughly appreciated. There was no- 
thing to shock the eye or pain the 
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heart ; for, as Mr Titmouse had been 
restrained from cutting timber, be- 
hold! what a sight would be seen when, 
in the approaching spring, the groves 
and forests, stretching far and wide 
before him, should have put on all 
their bravery. And he found, on en- 
quiry, and going over a portion of the 
grounds, that Mr Waters and Dick- 
ons had kept pretty sharp eyes about 
them, and maintained every thing in’ 
infinitely better condition than could 
have been expected. Mr Tonson had, 
moreover, looked very keenly after 
the game; and Pumpkin undertook, 
by spring-time, to make his gardens 
and greenhouses a sight delightful to 
behold. In a word, Lord Drelincourt . 
left every thing under the manage- 
ment of the London man of taste, and 
of Mr Griffiths, the former being 
guided, of course, in the purchase of 
the leading articles of furniture in 
town, from time to time, by the tastes 
of Lord and Lady Drelincourt, and 
Miss Aubrey. ‘The latter was desi- 
red to re-engage as many of the form- 
er servants of Mr Aubrey as he could, 
and informed Lord Drelincourt of two, 
in particular, who had signified their 
anxious wish to him on the subject, 
viz., Mrs Jackson, the housekeeper, 
who had lived in that capacity with 
a brother of hers at York, on quitting 
the service of Mrs Aubrey. She was, 
of course, to be immediately reinsta- 
ted in her old place. The other was 
Harriet, Miss Aubrey’s maid, who; it 
may be remembered, was so disconso- 
late at being left behind by Miss Au- 
brey, who had secured her a place at 
the late Lady Stratton’s, at whose 
house she still lived, with several of 
the other servants, the establishment 
not having been yet finally broken up. 
The poor girl very nearly went dis- 
tracted with joy on receiving, a short 
time afterwards, an intimation, that 
as soon as she had got her clothes in 
readiness, she mighi set off for town, 
and enter at once upon her duties as 
lady’s maid to Miss Aubrey. Find- 
ing, on enquiry, that there was not 
one single tenant upon the estate, 
whose rent had not been raised above 
that which had been paid in Mr Au- 
brey’s time, he ordered the rent of all 
to be reduced to that amount, and en- 
quiries to be made after several re- 
spectable tenants, whom the extortion 
of Mr Titmouse and his agents had 
driven from their farms, with a view 
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of restoring them in lieu of their very 
questionable successors. Having thus 
set every thing in train for a restora- 
tion to the former happy and con- 
tented state of things which prevailed 
at Yatton before the usurpation of Mr 
Titmouse, Lord Drelincourt returned 
to town, but first left a hundred pounds 
in Dr Tatham’s hands, to be distribu- 
ted as he thought proper amongst the 
poorer villagers and neighbours on 
Christmas eve; and also insisted on 
the doctor’s acceptance, himself of 
fifty pounds in advance, on account 
of his salary, a hundred a-year, as 
chaplain to Lord Drelincourt, which 
appointment the doctor received 
from his lordship’s own hands, and 
with not a little delight and pride. 
His lordship, moreover, desired Mr 
Parkinson to hold him responsible for 
any little demand which might be due 
from the poor doctor, in respect of 
the litigation in which he had been 
involved ; and thus Dr Tatham was 
made a free man of again, with no 
further question about his right to 
tithes, or any more of the interrup- 
tion of any of the sources of his little 
income, to which he had lately been 
subjected; and with fifty pounds, 
‘moreover, at bis absolute disposal. 
The doctor made his appearance on 
Christmas-day in a very fine suit of 
black, new hat and all, and had a 
very full attendance at church, and, 
moreover, a very cheerful and atten- 
tive one. 

A day or two after Lord Drelin- 
court’s return to town, Messrs Mud- 
flint and Bloodsuck received a very 
pressing invitation to York Castle, 
whose hospitable owners would re- 
ceive no denial. In plain English, 
they were both taken in execution on 
the same day, by virtue of two writs 
of capias ad satisfaciendum, for the 
damages and costs due Mr Wigley; 
viz., L.2960 : 16: 4 from Smirk 
Mudflint, and L.2760, 193. from Bar. 
nabas Bloodsuck, junior. Poor Mr 
Mudflint! In vain—in vain had been 
his Sunday evening’s lectures forthe 
last three months, on the errors which 
pervaded all systems of jurisprudence 
which annexed any pecuniary liabili- 
ties to political offences, instead of 
leaving the evil to be redressed by the 
spontaneous good sense of society. A 
single tap of the sheriff-officer on the 
eloquent lecturer's shoulder, upset all 
his fine speculations, just as Corporal 


Trim said, that one shove of the 
bayonet was worth all Dr Slop’s me- 
taphysical discourses upon the art of 
war! 
Inthenext Yorkshire Stingo, (which, 
alas! between ourselves, was very near- 
ly on its last legs,) there appeared one, 
I must own, of the most magnificent 
articles I ever read upon the subject 
of the atrocious and unparalleled out- 
rage on the liberties of the subject, 
which had been committed in the in- 
carceration of the two patriots—the 
martyr-patriots— Mudflint and Blood- 
suck. On that day, it said, the sun 
of liberty had set on England for 
ever—in fact, it had gone down in 
blood. The enlightened patriot, Mud- 
flint, had at length fallen before the 
combined forces of bigotry and ty- 
ranny, which were now, in the shape 
of the Church of England and the 
aristocracy, riding rough-shod over 
the necks of Englishmen. In his pere 
son lay prostrate the sacred rights of 
conscience, and the inalienable liberty 
of Englishmen. He had stood forth, 
nobly foremost, in the fray between 
the people and their oppressors ; and 
he had fallen !—but he felt how dulce 
et decorum it was, pro patria mori! He 
felt prouder and happier in his bonds 
than could ever feel the splendid fiend 
at F m, in all his blood-stained 
magnificence! It then called upon the 
people, in vivid and _ spirit-stirring 
language, to rise against their tyrants 
like one man, and the days of tyranny 
were numbered ; and stated that the 
first blow was already struck against 
the black and monstrous fabric of 
priesteraft and tyranny, for that a 
subscription had been already opened 
on behalfof Mr Mudflintand Mr Blood- 
suck, for the purpose of discharging 
the amount of debt and costs for 
which they had been so infamously de- 
prived of theirliberty. An unprecedent- 
ed sensation had been already excit- 
ed ; and areference to the advertising 
columns of their paper would show 
that the work went bravelyon. The 
friends of religious and civil liberty 
all over the country were roused ; 
they had but to continue their exer- 
tions, and the majesty of the people 
would be heard in a voice of thunder. 
This article produced an immense 
sensation in that part of York Castle 
where the patriots were confined, and 
in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the office of the Yorkshire Slingo, (in 
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fact, it was the production of the 
masterly pen of Mudflint himself.) 
Sure enough, on referring to the ad- 
vertising columns of the Stingo, the 
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following did appear fully to warrant 
the tone of indignant exultation in 
dulged in by the editor :— ' 


*¢ Subscriptions already received (through C. Woodlouse) towards raising 
a fund for the liberation of the Reverend Smirk Mudflint and Bar- 
* nabas Bloodsuck, junior, Esq., at present confined in York Castle. 


Be: di 


s* An ardent admirer of the talents and character of the 


* Reverend Smirk Mudflint, 


s¢ Several friends of the Rey. S. M. 


«© Anonymous, ° 

«‘ John Brown, Esq., - 

* James Smith, Esq., . 

“‘ John Jones, Esq.,. 

“ Sir Harkaway Rotgut Wildfire, 


Now, to conceal nothing from the 
reader, whose confidence my candour 
has, I feel sure, gained me long ago, 
I regret to inform him that, with the 
exception of Sir H. R. Wildfire, Bart., 
the above noble-spirited individuals, 
whom no one had ever heard of in or 
near to Grilston, or any where else, had 
their local habitation and their name 
only in the fertile brain of the Rev. 
Mr Mudflint, who had hit upon this 
device as an effectual one for getting 
up the steam, (to use a modern and 
significant expression,) and giving the 
mighty impulse which was requisite 
to burst the bonds of the two imprison- 
ed patriots. 

Sir Harkaway’s name was in the 


‘¢ Subscriptions already received, 
* Cephas Woodlouse, Esq. 


‘¢ Barnabas Bloodsuck, Esq., senior, 


** Gargle Glister, Esq., 
* Going Gone, Esq., e 
«¢ Simon Snooks, Esq., 
«*« Tyrants, beware ! !’ 


‘¢ ¢ One.who is ready to ascend the scaffold, if required,’ 


s¢ ¢ Behemoth,’ ° 

‘*¢ A foe to priestcraft,’ é 

‘¢ ¢ Britons NEVER shall be slaves !’ 
s¢ € Down with the aristocracy !’ 
 ¢ Free enquiry,’ E 


«¢* Brutus and Cassius,’ (each,) 


‘*¢ Virtue in prison, better than vice in a castle,’ 


s¢ ¢ Defiance!’ é 
s* Small sums, ° 


200 
150 

r 100 
* 50 
e = 50 
‘ A .. 350 
Bart., ‘ 50 


” 


list, to be sure, but that was on the 
distinct understanding that he was 
not to be called on to pay one far- 
thing ; the bargain being, that, if he 
would give the sanction of his name 
to Messrs Mudflint and Bloodsuck, 
they would allow him to have the 
credit, gratis, of so liberally support- 
ing the liberal cause. 

The following, however, were real 
and bona fide names aud subscriptions 
collected during the ensuing -three 
weeks; and though, when annexed 
to the foregoing flourishing com- 
mencement of the list, they give it, 
I must own, a somewhat tadpole ap- 
pearance, yet here they follow :— 


Pay fae 
650 0 


os 


coooooocOo kK KF NNUSNO Se = 


esocooococococeooooor-= 
—OWRRAOOHOGOOHSSCOSSS 


3" 


Making a grand total of sums actually received by the editor of the 


Yorkshire Stingo, of 


Certainly this was “not as good ascould 


£313 53 


& o 


cle—and asked, with sorrowful indig- 


have been expected "—as the editor nation, how thepeoplecouldexpect any 


subsequently owned in his leading arti- 


oneto be true to them if they were 
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not true to themselves. He said, our 
cheeks tingle with shame on looking 
at the paltry list of additional contri- 
butions—* Oh, lame and impotent 
conclusion” to so auspicious a com- 
mencement !—This was very fine iu- 
deed. It came very well from Mr 
Woodlouse in his editorial capacity ; 
but Mr Woodlouse, in his capacity as 
a man of business, was a very differ- 
ent person. Alas! that it should fall 
to my lot to enquire, in: my turn, with 
sorrowful indignation—was there No 
honour among thieves? But, to come 
to the point, it fell out al this wise. 
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Patriots must Jive, even in prison; and 
Mr Mudflint, being sorely pressed, 
wrote a letter to his “ Dear Wood- 
louse,” asking for the amount of sub- 
scriptions received up to that date. 
He received, in return, a most friend- 
ly note, addressed “* My dear Mud- 
flint’—hoping the air of the’ castle 
agreed with him—saying how he was 
missed from the Liberal circle, and 
would be received with open arms if 
ever he got out—and enclosing a nice- 
ly-drawn out debtor and creditor ac- 
count, headed— 


« The Rev. Smirk Mudflint and Barnabas Bloodsuck, Esq., in account 
with Cephas Woodlouse,” in which every farthing of the above sum of 
£3: 13:59. was faithfully set down to the credit side; but, alas!— 
on the debit side stood the foliowing :— 


*“ To Advertising lists of acide in Y. S. me 


“* weeks, ) 


** To Circulars, Hand- bills, &e., (as per order, ) 


* Postage and Sundries, 5 


** By cash, amount of Subscriptions received, 


s¢ Balarice due to C. W., 


On perusing the above document, 
so pregnant with perfidy and extor- 
tion, Mr Mudflint put it into his 
pocket, and, slipping off to his sleep- 
ing-room, closed the door, took off 
his garters, and, with very deadly in- 
tentions towards himself, was tying 
them together—casting a ghastly 
glance, occasionally, to a great hook 
in the wall, which he could just reach 
by standing on a stool—when he was 
discovered, and removed, with his 
hands tied behind him, * to the strong 
room,” where he was fastened to a 
heavy wooden bench, and left to his 
meditations. Solitude and, reflection 
restored the afflicted patient to some- 
thing like composure and resignation ; 
and after reflecting deeply on the. self- 
ishness and worthlessness of worldly 
friendship, his thoughts gradually 
turned .towards a better place—a ha- 
ven of rest—viz. the Insolvent Debt- 
or’s Court. 

The effect of. this infamous treat- 
ment upon his fellow captive, Blood- 
suck, was quite different. Having 
sworn one single prodigious oath, he 
enclosed the above account and sent 
it off to his father, in the following 
pithy letter :— 


£ 8. 
3 15 
2 13 
° 0 4 
£6 13 
313 53 
£3 0 01” 
“York Castle, 29th Dec. 18—. 
*¢ Dear Father, 
** Read the enclosed, and then sell 
“* up Woodlouse. 
* Your affectionate Son, 
** B. Bioopstck, (Jun.)” 


The old gentleman, on reading the 
above and its enclosure, immediately 
issued execution against Woodlouse, 
on a cognovit of his for £150, which 
had been given to the firm of Blood- 
suck and Son for the balance of a bill 
of theirs for defending him unsuecess- 
fully against an action for an infamous 
libel. Nobody would bid any thing 
for his moribund paper; he had no 
other effects; and was immediately 

taken in execution, and sent to York 
Castle, where he, Bloodsuck, and 
Mudflint, whenever they met, could 
hardly be restrained from tearing one 
another’s eyes out. 

Thus it is that reptiles of this sort 
prey uponeach other. To * begin no- 
thing of which you have not well con- 
sidered the end,” is a saying the pro- 
ptiety of which every one recognises 
when he hears it enunciated, but no 
one thinks of in the conduct of actual 
life ; and what follows will illustrate 
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the trath of my reflection. ’Twas a 
capital. notion of Mudflint’s to send 
forth such a splendid list of sham sub- 
scribers, and it was natural enough 
for Mr Bloodsuck to assent to it, and 
Mr Woodlouse to become the party 
to it which he did—but who could 
have foreseen the consequences? A 
quarrel among rogues is always at- 
tended with ugly and unexpected con- 
sequences to themselves. Now, here 
was a mortal feud between Mr Wood- 
louse on the one side, and Messrs 
Mudflint and Bloodsuck on the other ; 
and in due course of time they all 
applied, as a matter of course, for re- 
lief under the Insolvent Debtor’s Act. 
Before they got to the question con- 
cerning the nature of the debt—viz. 
the penalties in an action for the odi- 
ous offence of bribery—in the case of 
Mr Mudflint, he had to encounter a 
very serious and truly unexpected ob- 
stacle—viz. he had given in, with the 
minutest accuracy, the items of the 
subscription, amounting to L.3, 13s. 
53d., but had observed the most 
mysterious and (as he might suppose) 
politic silence concerning the greater 
sum of L.650, which had been brought 
under the notice of the creditors of 


Messrs Mudflint and Bloodsuck by Mr 


Woodlouse. On the newspaper ac- 
knowledging the receipt of that large 
sum being produced in court, Mr 
Mudflint made very light of the mat- 
ter, simply smiling and shrugging his 
shoulders ; but when Mr Woodlouse 
was called as a witness, you may 
guess the consternation of Mr Mud- 
flint, on hearing him swear that he 
had certainly never himself received 
the money, but had no doubt of Mr 
Mudflint having done so—which, in 
fact, had always been his impression ; 
for when Mr Mudflint had furnished 
him with the list, which he produced 
in court, in Mudflint’s handwriting, 
he inserted it in his paper as a matter 
of course—taking it to be a bona fide 
and matter-of-fact transaction. The 
evident consternation of Mudflint sa- 
tisfied all who heard him of his vil- 
lany, and the truth and honesty of 
Woodlouse, who stuck to his new 
version of the affair manfully. But 
this opened quite a new view of his 
position to Mr Bloodsuck, who, on 
finding that he must needs adopt either 
Mudflint’s or Woodlouse’s version of 
the affair, began to reflect upon the 
disagreeable effect it would have upon 
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the connexion and character of the 
respectable firm of Bloodsuck and 
Son, for him to appear to have been a 
party to such a shocking fraud upon 
the public, as a sham list of subseri« 
bers, and to so large an amount. He 
therefore swore stoutly that he had 
always been under the impression that 
Mr Mudflint had received the L.650, 
and very much regretted to find that 
that gentleman must have been appro- 
priating so large a sum to himself, 
This tallied with Woodlouse’s account 
of the matter ; and infinitely disgusted 
was that gentleman at finding himself 
so cleverly outwitted by Bloodsuck. 
On this Mudflint turned with fury 
upon Bloodsuck, and he upon Mudflint, 
who abused W oodlouse ; and eventually 
the court, unable to believe any of 
them, remanded them all till the next 
court day; addressing a very stern 
warning to Mr Mudflint, concerning 
the serious consequences of his thus 
fraudulently concealing his property 
from his creditors. By the time of his 
being next brought up, Mudflint had 
bethought himself of a mode of colla- 
terally combating the truth of his 
version of the affair of that accursed ~ 
first list of subscribers—viz. summon- 
ing Sir Harkaway Rotgut Wildfire ; 
whom he confidently asked whether, 
for all his name appeared in the sub- 
scription list, he had really ever given 
one farthing of the L.50 there men- 
tioned? Had Mr Mudflint been a 
long-headed man, he would never 
have taken this step; for Sir Hark- 
away could never be supposed capable 
of bringing himself to admit that he 
had allowed himself to be a party to 
such a deceit upon the public. Ona 
careful consideration of the circum- 
stances, therefore, Sir Harkaway; 
having an eye solely to his own cre- 
dit, first said that he was not in the 
habit of allowing his name to appear 
in such lists without his having ac- 
tually paid the sum named; then he 
swore that he thought he must have 
paid it; then; that he had very little 
doubt on the subject; then, that he 
had no doubt in the matter at all; 
then, that he knew that in point of 
fact he had advanced the money ; and 
finally, that he then recollected the 
circumstances distinctly. On_ this 
complete confirmation of the roguery 
of Mudflint, he was instantly repri- 
manded severely, and remanded inde- 
finitely; the whole court believing 
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that he had appropriated to his own 
use every farthing of the L.650, de- 
frauding’ even his fellow-prisoner, Mr 
Bloodsuck. It was a good while be- 
fore Mr Mudflint recovered from the 
effects of this astounding conduct of 
Sir Harkaway. He felt certain that, 
somewhere or other, he had a letter 
from him which would satisfy every 
body of the peculiarly unpleasant po- 
sition in which the worthy baronet 
had placed himself. And sure enough, 
on desiring his wife to institute a rigor- 
ous search over his papers, she suc- 
ceeded in discovering the following, 
which she at once forwarded to her 
disconsolate husband :— 


“ View-Hallo Hall, 27th Dec. 18—. 
“ Sir, 

*¢ | have a considerable regard for 
*¢ your services to liberty, (civil and 
* religious,) and am willing to serve 
** you in the way you wish. You may 
‘put me down in the list for any 
“thing you please, as my name car- 
*‘ ries weight in the county—but, of 
*¢ course, you know better than to hil/ 
** your decoy-duck. 

s¢ Sir, 
s¢ Your obedient servant, 
«H.R. Witprire. 
« The Rey. S. Mudflint, 
&e. &e.” 

This unfortunate letter, in the first 
frenzy of his rage and exultation, 
Mudflint instantly forwarded, with a 
statement of facts, to the editor of the 
True Blue newspaper, which carried it 
into every corner of the county on the 
very next morning; and undoubtedly 
gave thereby a heavy blow and a 
great discouragement to the Liberal 
cause all over Yorkshire, for Sir 
Harkaway had been till then looked 
upon as a very staunch and powerful 
supporter of it. 

Very shortly after Messrs Mudflint 
and Bloodsuck had gone to pay this, 
their long-expected visit, to the gover- 
nor of York Castle, Mr Parkinson 
required possession of the residence 
of each of them, in Yatton, to be de- 
livered up to him on behalf of Lord 
Drelincourt, allowing a week's time 
for the removal of the few effects of 
each ; after which period had elapsed, 
the premises in question were com- 
pletely cleared of every thing belong- 
ing to their late odious occupants— 
who, in all human probability, would 
never again have an opportunity of 
settling themselves in Yatton—infi- 


nitely to the delight of Dr Tatham 
and all the better sort of the inhabit- 
ants. In a similar manner another 
erying nuisance—viz. the public-house 
known by the name of The Toper’s 
Arms, was got rid of; it having been 
resolved upon by Lord Drelincourt that 


there should be thenceforth but one. 


public-housein Yatton, viz. —the quiet, 
old, original Aubrey Arms, and which 
was quite sufficient for the purposes of 
the inhabitants of the village. Two or 
three other persons who had crept 
into the village during the Titmouse 
dynasty were similarly dealt with, in- 
finitely to the satisfaction of those left 
behind; and by Christmas day the 
village was beginning to show signs of 
a return to its former condition. The 
works going on at the Hall gave an 
air of cheerful bustle and animation to 
the whole neighbourhood, and afford- 
ed extensive employment at a season 
of the year when employment was 
most wanted. The chapel and -resi- 
dence of the Rev. Mr Mudflint un- 
derwent a rapid and remarkable al- 
teration. The fact was, that Mr De- 
lamere had conceived the idea, which, 
with Lord Drelincourt’s consent, he 
proceeded to carry immediately into 
execution, of pulling down the exist- 
ing structure, and raising in its stead 
a very beautiful school, and filling it 
with scholars, and providing a matron 
for it, by way of. giving a pleasant 
surprise to Kate om her return to Yat- 
ton. He engaged a well-known ar- 
chitect, who submitted to him a plan 
of a very beautiful little Gothic struc- 
ture, adapted for receiving some eight- 
een or twenty scholars, and also af- 
fording a permanent residence for the 
mistress; and whose plan _ being 
heartily approved of by Mr Delamere 
and Dr Tatham, whom he had taken 
into his counsel in the affair, they re- 
ceived a pledge that the school should 
be completed and fit for occupation 
within three months’ time. There 
was to be in the front a small and taste- 
ful tablet, bearing the inscription— 


€. A. 
_ Funvatriz. 
18—., 


The mistress of Kate's former school 
gladly relinquished a similar situation 
which she held in another part of the 
county, in order to return to her old 
one at Yatton, and Dr Tatham was, 
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in the first instance, to select the 
scholars, who were to be clothed, at 
Delamere’s expense, in the former 
neat and simple attire which had been 
adopted by Miss Aubrey. How he 
delighted to think of the charming 
surprise he was thus preparing for his 
lovely mistress, and by which, at the 
same time, he was securing for her a 
permanent and interesting memento 
in the neighbourhood! About “this 
time there came a general election, 
the nation being thoroughly disgusted 
with the character and conduct ofa 
great many of those who had, in the 
direful hubbub of the last election, 
contrived to creep into the House of 
Commons, All I have to do, how- 
ever, at present, with that most im- 
portant election, is to state its effect 
upon the representation of the borough 
of Yatton. Its late member, Mr Tit- 
tlebat Titmouse, it completely anni- 
hilated. Of course, he made no at- 
tempt to stand again; nor, in fact, did 
any one in the same interest. The 
Yorkshire Stingo tried desperately to 
get up a contest, but in vain. Mr 
Going Gone—and even Mr Glister— 
were quite willing to have stood—but, 
first, neither of them could afford to 


pay his share of the expenses of the 
hustings; and secondly, there were 
exceeding great difficulties in the way 
of either of them procuring a qualifi- 


cation. Besides, the more sensible 
even of the strong Liberal electors, 
had become alive to the exquisite ab- 
surdity of returning such persons as 
Titmouse, or any one of his class. 
Then the Quaint Club had ceased to 
exist, partly through the change of 
political feeling which was rapidly 
gaining ground in the borough, and 
partly through terror of the conse- 
quences of bribery, of which the mi- 
serable fate of Mudflint and Bloodsuck 
was a fearful instance. In fact, the 
disasters which had befallen those gen- 
tlemen, and Mr Titmouse, had com- 
pletely paralysed and crushed the Libe- 
ral party at Yatton, and disabled it from 
ever attempting to contend against the 
paramount and legitimate influence of 
Lord Drelincourt. The result of all 
this was, the return, without a contest, 
of the Honourable Geoffry Lovel Dela- 
mere as the representative of the bo- 
rough of Yatton in thenew Parliament ; 
an event, which he peuned his first frank 
in communicating to a certain young 
VOL. Ly NO, COCK, 
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lady then in London. Nothing, doubt« 
less, could be more delightful for Mr 
Delamere; but in what a direful pre- 
dicament did the loss of his seat place 
the late member, Mr Titmouse? ~ Just 
consider for a moment. Mr Flum- 
mery’s promise to him of a “ place,” 
had vanished, of course, into thin air 
having answered its purpose of securing 
Mr Titmouse’s vote up to the very 
moment of the dissolution; an event 
which Mr Flummery feared would tend 
to deprive himself of the honour of 
serving his country in any official ca- 
pacity for some twenty years to come 
—if he should so long live, and the 
country so long survive his exclusion 
from office. Foiled thus miserably in 
this quarter, Mr Titmouse applied 
himself with redoubled energy to render 
available his other resources, and made 
repeated and most impassioned appli- 
cations to Mr O’Gibbet—who never 
took, however, the slightest notice of 
any of them: considering very justly 
that Mr Titmouse was no more en« 
titled to receive back, than he had 
originally been to lend, the £500 in 
question. As for Mr O’Doodle and 
Mr M‘Squash—they, like himself, 
were thrown out of parliament; and 
no one upon earth seemed able to tell 
whither they had gone, or what had 
become of them, though there were a 
good many people who made it their 
business to inquire into the matter very 
anxiously. ‘That quarter, therefore, 
seemed at present quite hopeless. 
Thenthere was the Honourable Empty 
Belly, who owed him a hundred pounds ; 
—but he, the moment that he lost his 
election, caused it to be given out to 
any one interested in his welfare—and 
there suddenly appeared to be a great 
many such—that he was gone on a 
scientific expedition to the South Pole, 
from which he trusted, though he was 
not very sanguine, that he should one 
day come back. All these things drove 
Mr Titmouse very nearly beside him- 
self—and certainly his position was a 
little precarious. When parliament was 
dissolved he had in his pocket a couple 
of sovereigns, the residue of a five-pound 
note, out of which, mirabile dictu, he 
had actually succeeded in teasing Mr 
Flummery on the evening of the last 
division ; and these two sovereigns, and 
a shirt or two, and the articles actually 
on his person, and a copy of Boxiana, 
-were all his assets to meet liabilities 
R 





956 
of about 4 hundred thousand pounds ; 

and the panoply of parliamentary “ pri- 

vilége” was dropping off, as it were, daily. 

In a very few days’ time, in fact, he 
Would be at the mercy of a terrific 
host of creditors, who were waiting to 
spring upon him like so many famished 
wolves. Every one of them had given 
in his action up to judgment for both 
debt and costs—and had his Ca. Ca. and 
Fi. Fa. ready for use at an instant’s 
notice. There were three of his credi- 
tors—the three Jews, Israel Fang, Mor- 
decai Gripe, and Mephibosheth Ma- 
har Shalal-hash-baz—who had entered 
itito a solemn vow with one another 
that they would never lose sight of 
Titmouse for one moment, by day or by 
night, whatever pains or expense it 
thight cost them—until, the period of 
privilege having expired, they should be 
at liberty to plunge their talons into the 
carcass of their little debtor. There 
Were, in fact, at least a hundred of his 
creditors ready to pounce upon him the 
instant that heshould make the slightest 
attempt to quit the country. His 


lodgings consisted, at this time, of a 
iniserable little room in a garret at the 
back of a small house in Westminster, 
fot far from the Houses of Parliament, 


and of the two, inferior to the room in 
Closet Court, Oxford Street, in which 
he was first presented to the reader. 
Here he would often lie in bed half the 
day; drinking weak—because he could 
not afford strong—brandy and water, 
and endeavouring to consider ** what 
the devil” he had done with the im- 
mense sums of money which he had had 
at his disposal—how he would act if 
by some lucky chance he should again 
beeome wealthy—and, in short, “ what 
the plague was now to become of 
him. Whatwas he todo? Whither 
sliould he go?—To sea ?—Then it 
must be as a common sailor—if 
any one would now take him! Or 
suppose he were to enlist? Glorious 
war, and all that; but both these 
schemes pre-supposed his being able to 
eseape from his creditors, whom he 
liad a vehement suspicion were on the 
look-out for him-in all directions. 
Every review that he thus took of his 
hopeless position and prospects, ended 
in a fiendish degree of abhorrence of 
his parents, whose fault alone it was 
that he was thus turned ott of a splen- 
did estate of ten thousand a-year, and 
made worse than a beggar of. -He 
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would sometimes spring out of bed, 
convulsively clutching his hands to- 
gether, and wishing himself beside 
their grave, to tear them out of it. 
He thought of Mr Quirk, Mr Snap, 
Mr Tagrag, with fury ; but whenever 
he thought of Mr Gammon, he shud. 
dered all over, as if in the presence of 
a baleful spectre. For all this, he 
preserved the same impudent strut and 
swagger in the street which had ever 
distinguished him. Every day of his 
life he walked towards the scenes of 
his recent splendour, which seemed to 
attract him irresistibly. He would 
ass the late Earl of Dreddlington’s 
ouse, in Grosvenor Square, gazing 
at it, and at the hatchment suspended 
in front of it. Then he would wander 
on to Park Lane, and gaze with un- 
utterable feelings—poor little wretch ! 
—at the house which once had been his 
and Lady Cecilia’s, but was then oc- 
cupied by a nobleman, whose tasteful 
equipage and servants were often 
standing at and before the door. He 
would, on some of those occasions, 
feel as though he should like to drop 
down dead, and be out of all his mi- 
sery. If ever he met and nodded, or 
spoke to those with whom he had till 
recently been on the most familiar 
terms, he was encountered by a steady 
stare, and sometimes a smile, that 
withered his very heart within him, 
and made the last three years of his 
life appear to have been but a dream. 
The little dinner that he ate—for he 
had almost entirely lost his appetite 
through long addiction to drinking— 
was at a small tavern, at only a few 
doors’ distance from his lodgings, and 
where he generally spent his evenings, 
for want of any other mea to go to; 
and he formed at length a sort of inti- 
macy with a good-natured and very 
respectable gentleman, who came 
nearly as often thither as Titmouse 
himself, and would sit conversing with 
him very pleasantly over his cigar 
and a glass of spirits and water. The 
oftener Titmouse saw him, the more 
he liked him; and at length, taking 
him entirely into his confidence, unbo- 
somed himself concerning his unhappy 
present circumstances, and stil] more 
unhappy prospects. This man was a 
brother of Mahar- Shalal. hash. baz the 
Jew; atid a sheriff's officer, keeping 
watch upon his movenietits; night and 
day, alternately with aniother who did 
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not attract Titmouse’s notice. After 
having carivassed several modes of 
disposing of hiniself,; none of which 
were satisfactory to either Titmouse or 
his friend, he hinted that he was aware 
that there were lots of tlie enemy on 
the look-out for him, and who would 
be glad to get at him; but he knew, 
he said, that hé was as safe as in a 
castle for some time yet to come; and 
he also mentioned a scheme which-had 
occurred to him—but this was all 
in the strictest confiderice—viz. to 
write to Lord Drelincourt, (who was, 
after all his relation of some sort or 
other, and ought to be devilish glad 
to get into all his, Titmouse’s, pro- 
perty so easily,) and ask him for some 
situation under government, either 
in France, India, or America, and 
give him a trifle to set him up at 
starting, and help him to “ nick the 
bums!” His friend listened atten- 
tively, and thety protested that he 
thought it ah excellent idea, and Mr 
Titmouse had better write the letter 
and take it at once. Upon this Tit- 
mouse sent for pen, ink, and paper ; 
and while his friend leaned back calmly 
smoking his cigar, and sipping his gin 
and water, poor Titmouse wrote the 
following letter to Lord Drelincourt, 
which is the last letter of his in my 
possession :— 


« To the Right Hon. Lord Dre- 
linecourt, My Lud— 

‘“‘ Natrally situated In The Way 
“which I Am With y* lordship 
‘* Most Unpleasantly Addresing you 
‘On A Matter of that Nature most 
*‘ Painful To My feelings Consider- 
“ing My surprising Forlorn Condi- 
“tion, And So Sudden Which Who 
“ct Have A Little While Ago sup- 
*pos’d. Y* Lordship (of Course) 
«Is Aware That There Is No fault 
‘of Mine, But rather My Cursed 
‘¢ Parents wh Ought To Be Ashamed 
“ of Themselves For Their Impro- 
“per Conduct w" Was never made 
“* Aquainted with till Lately with 
“ Great Greif. Alas. I Only Wish 
** | Had Never Been Born, or Was 
‘Dead and Cumfutable in An Etly 
“Grave. I Humbly, My Lud, En- 
“‘ devoured To Do My Duty when In 
“the Upper Circles And Never In- 
“jured Any One, Much less you, 
“ My Lord; if Yow Will Believe Me, 
“ For I surely wd. Not Have Cote 


‘“ Upott Yout In the Way I did My 


** Lord But Was obliged, And Regret, 
** &c. I Am Most Truly Miserable, 
* Being (Betwixt You and Me, my 
“ Lord) over Head and Years in 
*‘ debt, And Have Nothing To pay 
“With and out of The House So 
* Have No Protection and Fear am 
** Going Very Fast To y®. Dogs, my 
‘** Lord, Swindle O’ Gibbet, Esq. M.P. 
“ Owes me £500 (borrowed Money) 
* and Will not Pay and is a Shocking 
“Scamp, but (depend upon it) I 
“ will stick To Him Like a Leach. 
“ Of Course Now your Lordship Is 
** Got into ye Estate &c. you Will Have 
« y° Rents &c., but Is Not Half The 
“ Last Quarter Mine Seeing I Was in 
“* possession w" is 9-10ths of ye 
“law. But give it All up To you wil- 
* lingly Now For whatcan’t Be cur’d, 
‘¢ Must Be Indured can y* lordship 
“ Get me Some Foreign Apointment 
“ Abroad w" sh* be much obliged 
*‘ for and Would Get Me ont of the 
«© Way of Troubling y* lordship about 
“the Rents w" freely give Up. You 
** Being Got To that High Rank w» 
‘was to Have Been mine can do 
‘* What You please Doubtless. Am 
* Sorry To Say 1 am Most Uncom- 
‘*mon Hard Up Since I Have Broke 
‘up. And am nearly Run Out. 
* Consider my Lord How Easy I Let 
‘You Win y* Property. When 
“might Have Given Your Lordship 
* Trouble. If you will Remember 
“ this And Be So obliging to Lend me 
** a £10 Note (For y®° Present) Will 
** mueh oblige 
*¢ Your Lordship’s to Command, 
‘** Most obed* 
“ TirrLepaT TrTMouseE. 


«P.§S. I Leave This with my 
« Qwn Hand That you May be Sure | 
‘“‘ and get it. Remember me to Miss 
“ A. and Lady D.” 


Mr Titmouse contented himself 
with telling his new friend merely the 
substance of the above epistle; and, 
having sealed it up, he asked his 
friend if he were disposed for a walk 
to the West End; and on being an- 
swered in the affirmative, they both 
set off for Lord Drelincourt’s house 
in Dover Street. When they had 
reached if, his friend stepped to a 
little distance ; while Titmouse; en- 
deavouring to assume a confident dir, 
hemmed, twitched up his shirt collars, 
and knocked and rung with all the 
boldness of a gentleman coming to 
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dinner. Open flew the door in a mo- 
ment ; and— 

“ My Lord Drelincourt’s—isn’t it?” 
enquired Titmouse, holding his «let- 
ter in his hand, and tapping his 
ebony cane pretty loudly against his 
legs. 

Me Ofcourse it is! What d’ye want?” 
quoth the porter sternly, enraged at 
being disturbed at such an hour by 
such a puppy of a fellow as then stood 
before him—for the bloom was off the 
finery of Titmouse; and who that 
knew the world would call at seven 
o'clock with a letter? Titmouse would 
have answered the fellow pretty sharp- 
ly, but was afraid of endangering the 
success of his application: so, with 
considerable calmness, he replied,— 

*«*Oh—it is? Then have the good- 
ness to deliver this into his lordship’s 
own hand—it’s of great importance.” 

“Very well,” said the porter stiffly, 
not dreaming who the speaker was 
whom he was addressing, and the next 
instant shut the door in his face, 

«‘ Dem impudent blackguard !” said 
he, as he rejoined his friend—his heart 
almost bursting with mortification and 
fury; “I’ve a great mind to call to- 
morrow, ‘pon my soul—and get him 
discharged!”” 

He had dated his letter from his 
lodgings, where, about ten o’clock on 
the ensuing morning, a gentleman— 
in fact, Lord Drelincourt’s man of 
business—called, and asking to see 
Mr Titmouse, gave into his hands a 
letter, of which the following is a 
copy :— 

“Dover Street, Wednesday Morning. 

* Lord Drelincourt begs, in an- 
*¢ swer to Mr Titmouse’s letter, to 
* request his acceptance of the en- 
‘closed Bank of England Note for 
*« Ten Pounds. ; 

« Lord D. will feel obliged if Mr 
** Titmouse will furnish him with an 
“address to which any further com- 
«* munications on the part of Lord D. 
** may be addressed.” 

On repairing to the adjoining tavern, 
soon after receiving the above most 
welcome note, Mr Titmouse fortu- 
nately (!) fell in with his friend, and, 
with somewhat of an air of easy tri- 
umph, showed him Lord Drelincourt’s 
note, and its enclosure. Some time 
afterwards, having smoked each a 
couple of cigars and drunk a couple 
of tumblers of brandy and water, Mr 
Titmouse’s friend got very confiden- 


tial; and in a low whisper said that — 


he had been thinking over Mr Tit- 
mouse’s case ever since they were 
talking together the night before ; and 
for five pounds would put him in the 
way of escaping all danger imme- 
diately, provided no questions were 
asked by Mr Titmouse; for he, the 
speaker, was running a great risk in 
what he was doing. Titmouse placed 
his hand over his heart, exclaiming, 
‘* Honour—honour!” and_ having 
called for change from the landlord, 
gave a five-pound note into the hand 
of his companion, who thereupon, in 
a mysterious under tone, told him that 
by ten o'clock the next morning he 
would have a hackney coach at the 
door of his lodgings, and would at 
once convey him safely to a vessel 
then in the river, and bound for the 
south of France ; where Mr Titmouse 
might remain till he had in some mea- 
sure settled his affairs with his credi- 
tors. Sure enough, at the appointed 
time, the coach drew up at the door of 
the house where Titmouse lodged ; 
and within a few moments’ time he 
came down stairs with a small port- 
manteau, and entered the coach, where 
sat his friend, evidently not wishing 
to be recognised or seen by any body 
passing. They talked together ear- 
nestly and eagerly as they journeyed 
eastward ; and just as they arrived op- 
posite a huge, dismal-looking building, 
witha large door, and immensely high 
walls, the coach stopped. Three or 
four persons were standing, as if they 
had been in expectation of the arrival 
of the coach ; and, requesting Mr Tit- 
mouse to alight for a moment, his 
friend opened the coach door from 
within, and let down the steps. The 
moment that poor Titmouse had got 
out, he was instantly surrounded, and 
seized by the collar by those who were 
standing by; his “friend” had dis- 
appeared, and, almost petrified with 
amazement and fright, and taken quite 
off his guard by the suddenness of the 
movement, he was hurried through 
the doorway of the King’s Bench 
Prison, the three Jews following close 
at his heels, and conducted into a very 
gloomy room. There he seemed first 
to awake to the horrors of his situa- 


tion, and went into a paroxysm of 
despair and fury. He sprang madly 
towards the door, and on being re- 
pulsed by those standing beside him, 
stamped violently about the room, 
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shouting, ‘Murder, murder! thieves!” 
Then he pulled his hair, shook his head 
with frantic vehemence, and presently 
sank into a seat, from which, after a 
few moments, he sprang wildly, and 
broke his,cane into a number of pieces, 
scattering them about the room like a 
madman. Then he cried passionately ; 
more, in fact, like a frantic school- 
girl than a man; and struck his head 
violently with his fists. All this while 
the three Jews were looking on witha 
grin of devilish gratification at the 
little wretch’s agony. His frenzy 
lasted so long that he was removed to 
a strong room, and threatened with 
being put into a strait-waistcoat if he 
continued to conduct himself so out- 
rageously. The fact of his being thus 
safely housed, soon became known, 
and within a day or two’s time, the 
miserable little fellow was completely 
overwhelmed by his creditors; who, 
absurd and unavailing as were their 
proceedings, came rushing down upon 
him, one after another, with asbreath-. 
less an impetuosity as if they thought 
he had been a-mass of solid gold, 
which was to become the spoil of him 
that could first seize it. The next 
day his fate was announced to the 
world by paragraphs in all the morn- 
ing newspapers, which informed their 
readers that *‘ yesterday Mr Titmouse, 
late M.P. for Yatton, was secured by 
a skilful stratagem, just as he was on 
the point of quitting this country for 
America, and lodged in the King's 
Bench Prison, at the suit of three 
creditors, to the extent of upwards of 
sixty thousand pounds. It is under- 
stood that his debts considerably ex- 
ceed the sum of one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds.” As soon as he 
had become calm enough to do so— 
viz. three or four days after his in- 
carceration—he wrote a long, dismal 
epistle to Lord Drelincourt, and also 
one to Miss Aubrey, passionately re- 
minding them both that he was, after 
all, of the same blood with themselves, 
only luck had gone for them, and 
against him, and therefore he hoped 
they would “remember him, and do 
something to get him out of his 
trouble.” He seemed to cling to 
them as though he had a claim upon 
them—instead of being himself Lord 
Drelincourt’s debtor to the amount 
of, at least, twenty thousand pounds, 
had his lordship, instead of inclining 
a compassionate ear to his entreaties, 
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chosen to fling his heavy claim into 
the scale against him. This, how- 
ever, was a view of the case which 
never occurred to poor Titmouse. 
Partly of their own accord, and partly 
at Miss Aubrey’s earnest entreaty, 
Lord Drelincourt and Mr Delamere 
went to the King’s Bench prison, and 
had a long interview with him—his 
lordship being specially anxious to 
ascertain, if possible, whether Tit- 
mouse had been originally privy to 
the monstrous fraud, by means of 
which he had succeeded in possessing 
himself of Yatton, at so fearful a cost 
of suffering to those whom he had de- 
prived of it. While he was chatter- 
ing away, more after the fashion of a 
newly-caged ape than a MAN, with 
eager and impassioned tone and ges- 
ticulation—with a profuse usage of 
his favourite phraseclogy—‘’Pon my 
soul!” “Pon my life!” “ By Jove!” 
and of several shocking oaths, for 
which he was repeatedly and sternly 
rebuked by Lord Drelincourt, with 
what profound and melancholy inter- 
est did the latter regard the strange 
being before him, and think of the in- 
numerable extraordinary things which 
he had heard concerning him! Here 
was the widowed husband of the Lady 
Cecilia, and son-in-law of the Earl of 
Dreddlington—that broken pillar of 
pride !—broken, alas! in the very 
moment of his imaginary magnifi- 
cence! Here was the late member 
of parliament for the borough of Yat- 
ton, whose constituency had deliber- 
ately declared him possessed of their 
complete confidence !—on whose indi- 
vidual vote in parliament had several 
times depended the existence of the 
king’s ministry, and the passing of 
measures of the greatest possible mag- 
nitude! This was he whom all so- 
ciety—even the most brilliant—had 
courted as a great lion! This was 
the some time owner of Yatton! who 
had aspired to the hand of Miss Au- 
brey! who had for two years revelled 
in every conceivable species of luxury, 
splendour, and profligacy! Here was 
the individual at whose instance—at 
whose nod—Lord Drelincourt had 
been deprived of his liberty, ruthlessly 
torn from the bleeding bosom of his fa- 
mily, and formany many weary months 
subjected to the most harassing and 
heart-breaking privations and dis- 
tresses! On quitting him Lord Drelin- 
court put into his hand a ten-pound 
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note, with which Titmouse seemed— 
though he dared not say so—not a 
little disappointed, His lordship and 
Mr Delamere were inclined, upon the 
whole, to believe that Titmouse had 
not been aware of his illegitimacy till 
the issue of the ecclesiastical proceed- 
ings was known; but from many re- 
marks he let fall, they were satisfied 
that Mr Gammon must have been 
aware of the fact from a very early 
period—for Titmouse spoke freely of 
the constant mysterious threats he 
was in the habit of receiving from 
Mr Gammon. Lord Drelincourt had 
promised Titmouse to consider in 
what way he could serve him; and 
during the course of the day in- 
structed Mr Runnington to put the 
case into the hands of some attorney 
of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, with 
a view of endeavouring to obtain forthe 
unfortunate little wretch the * benefit 
of the Act.” As soon as the course 
of practice would admit of it, Mr 
Titmouse was brought up in the ordi- 
nary way before the court, which 
was quite crowded by persons either 
interested as creditors, or curious to 
see so celebrated a person as TITTLE- 
Bat Titmouse. The court was as- 
tounded at the sight of the number 
and magnitude of his liabilities—a 
hundred thousand pounds at least ]— 
against which he had nothing to set 
except the following items :— 


“ Cash lent Swindle O’Gibbet, 

Esq. M.P. ° ; £500 
« Do. do. Phelim O'Doodle, 200 
* Do. do. Micah M‘Squash, 100 
“ Do. do. Hon. Empty Belly, 100” 


—together with some other similar but 
lesser sums; but for none of them 
could he produce any vouchers, ex- 
cept for the sum lent to the Hon. 
Empty Belly, who had been ass enough 
to give him his IO U. ‘Poor Tit- 
mouse’s discharge was most vehe- 
mently opposed on the part of his 
ereditors—particularly the three Jews 
—whose frantic and indecorous con- 
duct in open court occasioned the chief 
commissioner to order them to be 
twice removed. TZhey would have 
had Titmouse remanded to the day of 
his death! After several adjourned 
and lengthened hearings, the court 
pronounced him not to be entitled to 
his discharge till he should have re- 
mained in prison for the space of eight- 
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een calendar months j on heering 
which he burst into a fit of lond an 
bitter weeping, and was removed from 
court, wring!ng his hands and shak- 
ing his head in perfect despair. Ag 
soon as this result had been commu- 
nicated to Lord Drelincourt, (who had 
taken special care that his name should 
not be among those of Mr Titmonse’s 
creditors,) he came to the humane de- 
termination of allowing him a hundred 
and fifty pounds a-year for his life, 
payable weekly, to commence from the 
date of his being remanded to prison. 
For the first month or so he spent all 
his weekly allowance in brandy and 
water and cigars, within three days 
after receiving it. Then he took to 
gambling with his fellow prisoners ; 
but, all of a sudden, he turned over 
quite a new leaf. The fact was, that 
he had become intimate with an 
unfortunate literary back, who used 
to procure small sums by writing 
articles for newspapers and maga- 
zines ; and at his suggestion, Titmouse 
fell to work upon several quires of 
foolscap: the following being the 
title given to his projected work by 
his new friend :— 


** Urs and Downs: 
Being 
Memoirs of My Life, 
b 


y 
Titrtesat Titmouse, Esq. 
Late M.P. for Yatton.” 


He got so far on with his task as to 
fill three quires of paper; and it is a 
fact, that a fashionable publisher got 
scent of the undertaking, came to the 
prison, and offered him five hundred 

ounds for his manuscript, provided 
ne would only undertake that it should 
fill three volumes, . This greatly sti- 
mulated Titmouse ; but unfortunately 
he fell ill before he had completed the 
first yolume, and never, during the 
remainder of his gonfinement, reco- 
covered himself sufficiently to proceed 
further with his labours, I once had 
an opportunity of glancing over what 
he had written, which was really very 
curious. I do not know what has 
since become of the - manuscript. 
During the last month of his impri- 
sonment he became intimate with a 
villanous young Jew attorney, who, 
under the pretence of commencing 
proceedings in the Honse of Lords (!) 
for the recovering of the Yatton pro- 













perty 


once more from Lord Drelin- 
court, contrived to get into his own 
pockets more than one-half of the 
weekly sum allowed by that nobleman 
to his grateful pensioner! On the 
very day of his discharge, Titmouse 
went off straight to the lodgings of 
Mr Swindle O’Gibbet to demand pay- 
ment of the five hundred pounds due 
to him from that gentleman, to whom 
he became a source of inconceivable 
vexation and torment. Following him 
about with a sort of insane and miser- 
able pertinacity, he lay in wait for 
him at his lodgings—at the door of 
the House of Commons ; dogged him 
from the one point to the other; as- 
sailed him with passionate entreaties 
and reproaches in‘ the open street ; 
went to the public meetings over which 
Mr O’Gibbet presided, or where he 
spoke, (always on behalf of the liberty 
of the subject,) and would -call out 
—‘* Pay me my five hundred pounds! 
I waut my money! Where’s my 
five hundred pounds?” on which Mr 
O' Gibbet would point to him, call him 
animpostor! a liar! that he was only 
hired by the enemies of the people to 
come and disturb’their proceedings : 
on which Titmouse was al ways shuffled 
about—his hat knocked over his eyes 
—and he was finally kicked out, and 
once or twice pushed down from the 
top to the-bottom of the stairs. The 
last time that this happened, poor Tit- 
mouse’s head struck with dreadful force 
against the bannisters; and he lay for 
some time stunned and bleeding. On 
being carried to a doctor’s shop, he 
was shortly afterwards seized with a 
fit of epilepsy. This seemed to have 
given the finishing stroke to his shat- 
tered intellects ; for he sank soon after- 
wards into a'state of idiocy. Through 
the kindness and at the expense of 
Lord Drelineourt, he was admitted 
an inmate of a private lunatic asylum, 
in the Curtain Road, near Hoxton, 
where he still continues. He is very 
harmless ; and after dressing himself 
in the morning with extraordinary 
pains, he generally sits down with a 
glass of strong toast and water, and a 
coloured straw, which he imagines to 
be brandy and water, and a cigar. He 
complained, at first, that the brandy 
and water was very weak; but he is 
now reconciled to it, and sips his two 
tumblers daily with an air of tranquil 
enjoyment. When I last saw him 
he was thus occupied; and he struck 
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me as looking in better health than I 
had ever known him to enjoy before. 
I should have been very glad, if, 
consistently with my duty as an im- 
partial historian, I could have con- 
cealed some discreditable features— 
disereditable, at least, in my opinion 
—in the conduct of Mr Tag-rag, sub- 
sequently to his unfortunate haul 
ruptey. I shall not, however, dwell 
upon them at greater length than ig 
necessary. His creditors wereso much 
dissatisfied with his conduct, that not 
one of them could be prevailed upon 
to sign his certificate, by which means 
he was prevented from re-establish- 
ing himself in business, even had he 
been able to find the means of sodoing ; 
since, in the eye of our law, any 
business carried on by an uncertifi- 
eated bankrupt, is carried on by him 
only as a trustee for his creditors, 
His temper getting more and more 
soured he became at length quite into- 
lerable to his wife, whom he had 
married only for her fortune (£800, and 
the good-will of her late husband's 
business, as a retail draper and hosier, 
in Little Turn-stile, Holborn.) When 
he found that Mrs Tag-rag would not 
forsake her unhappy daughter, he 
snapped his fingers at her, and, I re- 
gret to say, told her that she and 
her daughter, and her respectable hus- 
band, might all go to the devil to- 
gether—he must shift for himself; 
and, in fact, he took himself off. Mr 
Dismal Horror found that he had 
made a sad business of it, in marrying 
Miss Tag-rag, who brought him two 








‘children in the first nineteen months, 


and seemed likely to go on at that rate 
for a long time to come, which made Mr 
Horror think very seriously of follow- 
ing the example of his excellent father- 
in-law—viz. deserting his wife. They 
had contrived to scrape together a bit 
of a day-school for young children, ia 
Goswell Street ; but which was inade- 
quate to the support of themselves, 
and also of Mrs Tag-rag senior, who 
had failed in obtaining the situation 
of pew-opener to a neighbouring dis- 
senting chapel. The scheme he had 
conceived, he soon afterwards carried 
into effect ; for, whereas he went out 
one day saying he should return in an 


-hour’s time, he nevertheless did not 


return at all. Burning with zeal to 
display his pulpit talents, he took to 
.street-preaching, and at length suc- 
ceeded in getting around him a crowd 
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of hearers, many of them most serious 
and attentive pickpockets, with dex- 
terous fingers and devout faces, 
wherever he held forth, which was 
principally in the neighbourhood of 
the Tower and Smithfield—till he 
was driven away by the police, who 

ver interfered with his little farce 
he sent his hat round, when they 
would rush in, disperse the crowd, and 
take him into custody to the police-of- 
fices, where, in spite of his eloquent de- 
fences, he several times got sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment, as an 
incorrigible disturber of the peace, 
and in league with the questionable 
characters, who—the police declared— 
were invariably members of every 
congregation he addressed. One oc- 
casion of his being taken into custody 
was rather a singular one: — Mr 
Tag-rag happened to be passing 
while he was holding forth, and, 
unable to control his fury, made 
his way immediately in front of 
the impassioned preacher ; and, sticking 
his fists in his side a-kimbo, exclaimed, 
Aren't you a nice young man now ?” 
—which quite disconcerted his son-in- 
law, who threw his hymn-book in his 
father-in-law’s face, which bred such a 
disturbance that the police rushed in, 
and took them both off in custody to 
the police-office, where such a scene 
ensued as beggars all description. 
What has since become of Mr Horror, 
I do not know ; but the next thing I 
heard of Mr Tag-rag was his entering in- 
to the employ of no other a person than 
Mr Huckaback, who had been for some 
little time settled in a little shop in the 
neighbourhood of Leicester Square. 
Having, however, inadvertently shown 
in to Mr Huckaback one of the credi- 
tors to whom he had given special 
orders to deny himself, that gentleman 
instantly turned him out of the shop, 
in a fury, without character or wages ; 
which latter, however, Tag-rag soon 
compelled him, by the process of the 
Court of Requests, to pay him, being 
one week's entire salary. In passing 
one day a mock auction, on the left-hand 
side of the Poultry, I could not help 
pausing to admire the cool effrontery 
with which the Jew in the box was 
putting up articles to sale to four pa- 
tient puffers—his entire audience—and 
who bid against one another in a very 
business-like way for every thing that 
was proposed for their consideration. 
What was my astonishment and con- 
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cern, when one of the puffers, who 
stood with his back towards me, hap- 
pened to look round for a moment, to 
discover in him my friend Mr Tag-rag |! 
His hat was nicely brushed, but all the 
** nap” was off; his coat was clean, 
threadbare, and evidently had been 
made for some other person; under 
his arm was an old cotton umbrella; 
and in his hands, which were clasped 
behind him, were a pair of anti- 
quated black gloves, doubled up, only 
for show, evidently not for use. Not. 
withstanding, however, he had sunk 
thus low, there happened to him, some 
time afterwards, one or two surprising 
strokes of good fortune. First of all, 
he contrived to get a sum of three 
hundred pounds from one of his former 
debtors, who imagined that Tag-rag 
was authorized by his assignees to re- 
ceive it. Nothing, however, of the 
kind; and Tag-rag quietly opened a 
small shop in the neighbourhood of St 
George’s in the East, and began to 
scrape together a tolerable business. 
Reading one day a flourishing speech 
in parliament, which had been delivered 
by a distinguished dissenter, on the 
atrocious enormity of calling upon Dis- 
senters to pay Church-rates,—it oc- 
curred to Mr Tag-rag as likely to 
turn out a good speculation, and greatly 
increase his business, if he were to be- 
come a martyr for conscience’ sake: - 
and after turning the thing about a good 
deal in his mind, he determined on re- 
fusing to pay the sum of eightpence- 
halfpenny, due in respect of a rate re- 
cently made for the repair of the church 
steeple, which was very nearly falling 
down. Ina very civil and unctuous 
manner, he announced to the collector 
his determination to refuse the payment 
on strictly conscientious grounds. The 
collector expostulated—but in vain. 
Then came the churchwardens—Tag- 
rag was inflexible. The thing began 
to get wind, and the Rector of the pa- 
rish, an amiable and learned man, came 
to try his power of persuasion—but in 
vain; ’twas impossible to divert Mr 
Tag-rag’s eye from the glorious crown 
of martyrdom he had resolved upon 
earning. Then he called on the minis- 
ter of the congregation where he “ wor 
shipped,” and, with tears and agitation, 
unbosomed himself upon the subject, 
and besought his counsel. The minis- 
ter got excited ; so did his leading peo- 
ple. A meeting was called at his ape, 
the result of which was, a declaration 
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that Mr Tag-rag’s conduct was most 
praiseworthy and noble, and he deserv- 
ed to be supported. Several leading 
members of the congregation, who had 
never dealt with him before, suddenly 
became customers of his. The upshot 
of the.matter was, that after a prodi- 
gious stir, Mr Tag-rag became a victim 
in right earnest; and was taken into 
custody by virtue of a writ De Contu- 
mace Capiendo, amidst the indignant 
sympathy and admiration of all those 
who shared his opinion. In a twinkling 
he shot up, as it were, into the air like a 
rocket, and became popular, beyond his 
most sanguine expectations. The name 
of the first Church-rate martyr went 
the round of every paper in the Unit. 
ed Kingdom ; and at length a litho- 
graphed likeness of him came out, with 
his precious autograph appended, so— 
*“ THomas Tac-Rrac, Cuurcu-RatE 
MARTYR.” 

Subscriptions were entered into on his 
behalf; and as they were paid into 
his hands from time to time, he kept 
quietly increasing his purchases of 
linen drapery and enlarging his busi- 
ness, in a most decisive and satisfac- 
tory manner. Nothing could exceed 
the accounts brought in to him of the 
extent to which his custom was in- 
creasing ; for in each window of his 
shop hung a copy of his portrait, at- 
tracting the‘ eye of every passenger. 
But he was not the only person who 
rejoiced in this state of things; there 
being others who had a deep stake in 
his success, and whom he had not at 
first adverted to, viz. HIs ASSIGNEES— 
to whom belonged, in point of law, the 
rattling business he was carrying on, 
and who were watching his movements 
with lively interest. He was sudden- 
ly struck dumb with dismay and as- 
tonishment when he heard of this 
unexpected issue of the affair; and 
began to fear that he had missed his 
providential way. His assignees, How- 
ever, seemed to think that they had 
got into theirs—and enlarged the pre- 
mises, and greatly increased the stock, 
profiting by the continually augment- 
ing popularity of Tag-rag. From the 
moment of his making this dismal dis- 
covery, his ardour in the Great Cause 
wonderfully declined; and he would 
havé jumped at any decent excuse for 
getting out of the thing altogether. 
And indeed, when he came to think of 
it—where was the difficulty? He had 
fought a good fight—he had main- 
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tained a great principle—he had borne 
the heat and burden of theday. But 
while the martyr was thus musing 
within himself, powerful forces were 
coming into the field to his succour— 
viz. the Society for the Promotion of 
Civil and Religious Discord; who 
having caused all the proceedings 
against Tag-rag to be laid before an 
ambitious little Radical barrister, he 
discovered a fatal flaw in them—viz.that 
in the Significavit, the word “ Bishop” 
was spelled “‘ Bisop,” (i. e. without the 
“h.”) The point was argued with 
prodigious pertinacity, and incredible 
ingenuity, by four counsel on each side; 
but after great deliberation, the ob- 
jection, “ being in favour of liberty,” 
was held to prevail; all the proceed- 
ings were quashed; and Mr Tag-rag 
consequently declared entitled to his 
discharge. On this he was invited to 
a grand tea-party by the leading 
friends of the voluntary principle, 
givenin Hackney Fields; whereamidst 
a concourse of at least a hundred and 
fifty souls, (including women and child- 
ren,) Tag-rag avowed himself ready to 
go again to the stake, ‘if Providence 
should require it.” That seemed not, 
however, likely to be the case; for 
thechurch- wardens, having already had 
to pay some L730 odd in the shape 
of costs, resolved never to meddle with 
him any more. He succeeded in pre- 
vailing on his assignees to take him 
into the shop, in order to carry on the 
business upon their account, and as 
their servant—for which they allowed 
him two pounds a-week. Out of this, © 
however, he was soon after compelled 
by the parish authorities to allow 
twelve shillings a week to Mrs Tag- 
rag; and on making her the first 
payment, he spit in the poor woman’s 
face. Doctor Johnson used to say that 
patriotism was the last refuge of a 
scoundrel. Now-a-days, however, it 
is Church-rate Martyrdom ; and Tag- 
rag has had many imitators. 

I must not, however, conclude this 
part of my long history, without ad- 
verting to what befell the surviving 
partners of Mr Gammon; namely, 
Messrs Quirk and Snap. The former 
had horrible misgivings as to the true 
cause of Mr Gammon’s death—having 
a strange inward persuasion that he 
had destroyed himself. When he 
heard, very suddenly, from the laun- 
dress of .Mr Gammon’s death, he was 
seized with a fit of trembling that last- 
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ed for several days. He dared not 
attend the funeral—or go to Mr 
Gammon's chambers while his corpse 
lay there. Mr Snap, however, had 
younger and firmer nerves; and re- 
solved to gratify his natural and very 
delicate curiosity, by seeing how Mr 
Gammon looked in his coffin. The 
day after the coroner's inquest had 
been held, therefore, he went to the 
chambers for that purpose, and was 
shown by thesobbing laundress into the 
silent and gloomy bed-room where Mr 
Gammon lay awaiting burial. The 
coffin lay on tressels near the window, 
which of course was darkened; and 
Mr Snap, having taken off his hat, re- 
moved the coffin-lid and the face- 
eloth, and there was the cold stern 
countenance of Mr Gammon before 
him. In spite of himself, Mr Snap 
trembled as he looked, and for a mo- 
ment doubted whether, in gazing at 
the yellow effigy of him that was, 
he was really looking at the late Mr 
Gammon ; so fixed, so rigid were the 
features, so contracted of their pro- 
portions, and disfigured by the close- 
fitting frilled cap. What determina- 
tion was yet visible in the compressed 

glips! The once keen and flashing 
eyes of Mr Gammon were now hid 
for ever beneath the heavy and clammy 
eyelids; and the ample brow was no 
longer furrowed by the workings of 
the active and powerful spirit which 
had “ jumped the world to come!” 
Mr Snap gazed for several minutes in 
silence, and his heart beat a little 
quicker than usual. 

«* Oh, sir!” sobbed the laundress at 
length, as she too advanced to look 
again at the countenance of her de- 
ceased master, and from which she 
seldom took her eyes long together 
when alone—* he was the kindest and 
best of men! He was indeed!” 
Mr Snap said nothing, but presently 
took hold of the coid, thin, stiff fingers 
of Mr Gammon’s right hand, squeezed 
them gently, and replaced the hand in 
its former position. 

** I hope he’s happy, dear soul !” 
cried the laundress, gazing at him 
through her tears. 

« Yes, of course he is—no doubt,” 
replied Mr Snap, in a much weaker 
tone of voice than he had spoken in 
before, and slowly returned to the 
sitting-room, whither the laundress 
followed him as soon as she had re- 

_ placed the face-cloth and coffin-lid. 
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‘* Got a drop of brandy in the room, 
Mrs Brown ?”’ he enquired, and passed 
his hand across his face, which had 
grown very pale. - 

She gave him what he asked for; 
he drank it, and sighed. 

'* Devilish ugly look that cap gives 
him—eh, Mrs Brown? Hardly knew 
him.” 

** Ay, poor soul; but it don’t 
much signify how the face looks if 
the heart’s all right. He was always 
so kind to me; I shall never get 
another master like him!” 

‘* Died very suddenly, Mrs Brown; 
didn’the?” 

“ Ay, it was, sir! 
broke his heart !”’ 

“ He’d quite enough of them to 
do so!" replied Snap, significantly, 
and took his departure. He was one 
of the few who attended the funeral, 
and the day on which it took place 
was the gloomiest he had ever known. 

Mr Gammon being gone, old Mr 
Quirk seemed to have quite lost the 
use of his head, and could attend to 
nothing. As for * the matters in the 
affidavits,”’ which he had been ordered 
by the Court of King’s Bench to an- 
swer, it was impossible to do so except 
by acknowledging the facts they stated 
to be true ; and he was, in the ensuing 
term, struck off the roll of attorneys, 
and ceased to be any longer a ** gen- 
tleman, one of the attorneys of our 
lord the king, before the king him- 
self.” In short, he was completely 
broken up. He was quickly com- 
pelled to par€ with Alibi House—in 
fact, with all his property; and very 
nearly escaped being thrown into a 
prison, there to-end his days. During 
the last week of his stay at Alibi 
House, while all his effects were being 
sold, he was observed to sit down for 
hours together before a certain picture 
covered with black crape; and once or 
twice he lifted up the crape, and gazed 
with a horrid look at the object before 
him, as if he was meditating some- 
thing very mysterious and dismal. 
Nothing, however, happened. If he 
had ever wished to hang himself, he 
never could succeed in screwing his 
courage up to the sticking-place. He 
prevailed on a friend to buy ix for him 
that particular picture; and it was 
almost the only article that he took 
with him to the small lodgings to which 
he removed with his daughter, on the 
As for poor 
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Miss Quirk, I pity her from my ve 

soul; for, though rather a weak girl, 
she was perfectly good-natured ; and 
the reader will probably join in my 
indignation against Mr Toady Hug, 
when he hears that that gentleman, 
on seeing the unfortunate turn 
which affairs took with Miss Quirk, 
owing to no fault of hers, at the 
very moment when he ought to 
have clung closest to the poor girl, 
deserted her, after having been en- 
gaged to be married to her for up- 
wards of two years. It was, however, 
the business of the firm of Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap, that he had de- 
sired to marry; and finding that it no 
longer existed, he considered himself 
justified in rescinding the contract, 
on the ground of a failure of con- 
sideration. Snap, hearing of this, 
instantly tendered his own “ heart’’ in 
lieu of that of Mr Hug—and was ac- 
cepted. He kept this very still, how- 
ever, till the fate of the action for a 
breach of promise of marriage, which 
he persuaded Miss Quirk to allow him 
to bring in her name against Mr Hug, 
should have been deeided—as it soon 
was; for I should have mentioned that 
no attempt had been made by any one 
to strike Aim off the rolls. Snap re- 
tained a Mr Heartbreak, a most elo- 
quent counsel in such cases: and as 
Mr Toady Hug defended himself in 
what he imagined to be a very splendid 
speech, the jury immediately found a 
verdict against him of five hundred 
pounds—a little fortune for Miss 
Quirk, if Hug could have paid it. 
But the fact was, that he could not ; 
and after a long negotiation between 
Snap and him, it was settled that there 
should be a sort of secret partnership 
between them; and that Hug shonld 
work out the damages, by doing Mr 
Snap’s business for a quarter only of 
the proper fees—the fall fee, however, 
for appearance’s sake among his bre- 
thren, was to be marked in his brief. 
Shortly after this Snap got married, 
and took a little house in Saffron-hill, 
only two doors from the old office ; 
and, as he had already cultivated the 
acquaintance of the leading thieves, 
he soon got into a very respectable 
line of business, A year afterwards, 
Mrs Snap made him the happy father 
of a quaint-looking little child; which, 
being a boy, his father, out of reve- 
rence for his deceased friend and 
partner Mr Gammon, caused to be 
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christened by the name of * Oily 
Snap.” Old Mr Quirk lingered on for 
about a couple of years longer, most in- 
conveniently to Snap, when he died of 
a broken heart; and as Snap assisted in 
depositing the revered remains of his 
father-in-law in St Andrew’s church- 
yard, he could not help thinking within 
himself what a horrid bore it would be 
were the old gentleman to get up 
again, and come back and establish 
himself for another couple of years in. 
their little back parlour ! 

Let us now turn to characters wor- 
thier of our notice, of our sympathy, 
and our congratulation, 

Two or three days after the assem- 
bling of the new parliament, Lord 
Drelincourt was introduced by two of 
his brother barons, (one of whom was 
Lord de la Zouch,) with the usual ~ 
formalities, into the House of Lords. 
As he stood at the table while being 
sworn in, tranquil and dignified, there 
was such an expression of .noble sim- 
plicity and goodness in his features— 
which had not even then entirely lost 
the traces of the anxiety and suffering 
through which he had passed during 
the last three years—as touched me 
to the very soul, and I fervent] 
wished him health and long life to i 
joy his new honours. He looked 
quite commanding in his ample 
ermine and scarlet robes; and hay- 
ing taken the pen which was tender- 
ed him, and inscribed on the roll 
the name“ DretincourT’’—(that of 
very nearly the most ancient barony 
in England)—and formally taken his 
seat on the barons’ bench, and re- 
ceived the congratulations of his 
brother. peers who came crowding 
around him—he stepped up to the 
woolsack, and grasped with silent 


energy the hand of the new Lord 


Chancellor, Lord Wolstenholme, who, 
dignified and commanding in his ap- 
pearance and bearing, and familiar 
with his position as if he had occupied 
it for more years than ke had days, 
welcomed the newly-introduced peer 
with infinite warmth and cordiality. 
This was the Attorney-General of a 
few short months before, and he to 
whose masterly ability and unwaver- 
ing friendship Lord Drelincourt was 
indebted for the position which he 
then oceupied. They sat talking 
together for some time; and the 
Chancellor happening to mention t 

ludicrous and yet intolerable pressure 
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to which he was subject for every 
thing he had to give away—particu- 
larly in the livings which fell to. his 
disposal—he instanced a small one in 
Devonshire, of five hundred a-year, 
of which he had had notice only two 


hours before coming to the House, 


since which time he had had a dozen 
applications for it from peers present. 
«* Now as a small memento of to-day, 
Drelincourt,” said he, with a smile, 
‘can you give me the name of any 
man that in your judgment wants, 
and would suit, such a living?” 

** Oh, my dear Lord Chancellor!” 
replied Lord Drelincourt, with eager 
delight, «I know a man—a very 
able, exemplary, starving friend of 
mine—Mr Neville, the Rev. Ralph 
Neville.” 

«**Tis his!” replied the Chancel- 
lor; “ give me his name and address— 
he shall have it offered him this very 
evening !” 

Lord Drelincourt, overjoyed, wrote 
down Mr Neville’s name and address, 
and gave it to the Chancellor; and 
having reminded him that their din- 
ner hour was seven precisely that day, 
(the Chancellor had been for some 


days engaged to dinner with him,) 
Lord Drelincourt somewhat hastily 
quitted the house, resolved to be him- 
self the first bearer to poor Mr Neville 
of the delightful intelligence of his 


promotion. His carriage, with Lady 
Drelincourt and Miss Aubrey in it, 
had been standing for some time near 
the House, awaiting his return, in 
order to drive once or twice round the 
Park before dinner; but you may 
guess the kind of transport with which 
they heard him give directions for 
their being driven to St George’s in 
the East, and the object of his errand. 
When Lord Drelincourt’s equipage— 
simple and elegant, and with the coro- 
net painted on the panels so small as 
not to challenge the observation of 
every passenger—drew up opposite 
the humble lodgings of Mr Neville, 
he and his little sick wife were sitting 
at tea, for which purpose he had a few 
minutes before propped her up upon 
the sofa, on which she was obliged to 
recline during the greater part of each 
day. Prettily flustered were both of 
them on seeing the carriage roll up, 
‘the steps let down, and hearing Lord 
Drelincourt, followed quickly by Lady 
Drelincourt and Miss Aubrey, (it was 
the first time that they had seen the 
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former two, except as Mr and Mrs 
Aubrey,) knock at the door. Oh, 
how sweet was the office of communi- 
cating such intelligence as that which 
they brought to Mr and Mrs Neville! 
He, on hearing it, turned immediately, 
and as it were instinctively, to his 
pale suffering wife, with full eye and 
quivering lip—and she returned the 
look he gave her. Well he knew 
that the true source of her frail health 
was their privation and miserably 
straitened circumstances, and that the 
intelligence which they had just re- 
ceived, would, as it were, pour into 
the broken heart the oil of glad. - 
ness and of health. There was not 
the slightest change in the deportment 
of his distinguished visiters ; but his 
own was, in spite of all he could do 
to the contrary, consciously subdued, 
and a little embarrassed. What 
thankfulness was in his heart! How 
was the great, barren, frowning world 
around him, turned into a smiling pa- 
radise! No longer would they be 
unable to supply their few and modest 
wants! No longer deny themselves 
the innocent enjoyments of life, and 
cheerful intercourse with society ! 
Soon would he be in the independent 
exercise of the delightful duties of the 
pastoral office! And what a thought- 
fulness of their humble interests had 
been evinced by Lord Drelincourt in 
the first moments of his own excite- 
ment and triumphs! To all parties, 
that was, indeed, an occasion of the 
outgoing of hearts towards each other ; 
and Lord and Lady Drelincourt, be- 
fore leaving, had insisted on seeing 
Mr and Mrs Neville at dinner in 
Dover Street, before they left town, 
as they expected would shortly be the 
case. 

As I have already intimated, Lord 
Drelincourt had that evening a select 
dinner party ; and there was a little 
incident connected with it, which will 
also, I think, serve to set forth the 
considerate good-nature of Lord Dre- 
lincourt. His guests consisted of the 
Lord Chancellor and Lady Wolsten- 
holme, Lord and Lady de la Zouch, 
Mr Delamere, three or four other 
friends, and Mr Runnington, and a 
Mr Staveley, a former fellow pupil of 
his, and whom he had left still study- 
ing closely in the chambers of Mr 
Mansfield. Lord Drelincourt had 
always entertained a very friendly 
feeling towards Mr Staveley, who was 
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a man of very strong understanding, 
great industry, sound principle, and 
perfect frankness and simplicity of 
character. Mr Aubrey had from the 
first observed the depression of spirits 
to which his companion was subject, 
and which, in the course of their sub- 
sequent unreserved communications 
with each other, he had discovered to 
be occasioned by the sad precarious- 
ness of his pecuniary circumstances, 
and the absence of all prospect or 
apparent chance of professional con- 
nexion. It seemed that the rela- 
tive by whose liberality he had been 
enabled to enter himself a student at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and become a pupil of 
Mr Mansfield’s, had died suddenly, 
leaving his nephew almost totally des- 
titute. Was it not likely that he was 
just such a person as could excite the 
yearning sympathies of his now en- 
nobled companion? Indeed it was 
so; and the reason of Lord Drelin- 
court’s asking him to dinner on the 
present occasion was, to give him a 
personal introduction to two indivi- 
duals capable of being hereafter of 
vast service to any candidate for pro- 
fessional business and distinction ; 
namely, Mr Runnington, as a solici- 
tor of first-rate professional eminence, 
personal respectability, and amiability 
of character—and the Lord Chancel- 
lor, with both of whom, as may easily 
be believed, Lord Drelincourt had 
great personal influence. Mr Staveley 
was the first guest that arrived, and 
found Lord Drelincourt alone in the 
drawing-room ; and his lordship 
seized the opportunity of conversing 
with his friend unrestrainedly upon 
the topics above alluded to, and of 
assuring him that he might always 
rely on any good offices which it 
might be in his lordship’s power to per- 
form for him. He spoke to his de- 
sponding companion it a tone of ear- 
nest and inspiriting encouragement. 
‘* Come, come, my dear Staveley,” 
said he, “* exporrige frontem! It 
would seem to be the tendency of 
close and solitary legal study to make 
a man despond, and distrust its utili- 
ty! Go straight on. Constancy, 
honour, and industry, will inevitably 
clear the way for their possessor, and 
also in due time force him forward. 
Ah! believe me, I know what your 
feelings are; for very recently I 
shared them, but always endeavour- 
ed to master them, As for the want 
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of a connexion, I can only say that I - 
knew but one attorney and solicitor . 
in all London—my own Mr Running- 
ton, (who dines with me to-day ;) but 
had I known none, I should not have 
been disheartened, so long as I had 
health of body and mind, and the 
means of pursuing my studies” —— 
Here Lord Drelincourt’s ear caught 
a faint and half-suppressed sigh, - 
uttered by his companion.—“ I did 
my best while engaged in the study 
of the law, and am sure that I shall 
never have occasion to regret it; and 
I frankly tell you, Staveley, I was as 
poor as a church mouse the whole 
time—over head and ears in debt; 
and, but for the kindness of this very 
Mr Runnington, who lent me three 
hundred pounds, I never could have 
entered Mr Mansfield’s chambers, or 
formed your acquaintance.”— While 
saying this, Lord Drelincourt was 
looking very keenly indeed at his 
companion.—* The law is-a noble 
profession! I should have become an 
enthusiast in it had I continued to 
devote myself to its study and prac- 
tice ;—by the way, will you accept, as 
a little memento of our friendship— 
which I trust you will not break off, 
Staveley—my few law-books? Of 
course, I have no further occasion 
for those which relate to the more 
practical” Here one of the doors 
opened, and Lady Drelincourt and 
Miss Aubrey entered, looking each 
of them exceedingly lovely, and re- 
ceiving Mr Staveley with a delightful 
cordiality and courtesy, for they had 
often heard Lord Drelincourt men- 
tion his name. The other guests then 
made their appearance in quick suc- 
cession ; and Lord Drelincourt made 
a point of introducing Mr Staveley, in 
very flattering terms, tothe Chancellor, 
who received him with great urbanity, 
as indeed did Mr Runnington. ’T was 
truly a delightful dinner party—all 
were in high spirits. As for the Lord 
Chancellor, he took an opportunity 
of pressing on Lord Drelincourt the 
acceptance of an important office 
under the new government — one 
which they were exceedingly anxious 
to have satisfactorily filled, and to 
which would be annexed a seat in 
the cabinet. Lord Drelincourt, how- 
ever, firmly declined the dazzling offer, 
on the plea of the repose which he felt 
to be requisite, both for his family and 
himself, and also the attention due to 
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his private affairs, to which it would 
be necessary to devote his personal 
Superintendence for some time to 
éome. But to return for a moment 
to Mr Staveley. Soon after he had 
sat down to breakfast the next morn- 
itg, a servant of Lord Drelincourt’s 
brought to his chambers a small 
parcel, which, in fact, consisted of the 
books of which his lordship had 
begged his acceptance overnight. 
With what peculiar interest did Mr 
Staveley glance over them, finding in 
every page the slight pencil marks 
evidencing the careful reading of Lord 
Drelincourt. In laying down the first 
book which he had opened, something 
fell from it upon the floor, which, on 
his picking it up, proved to be a letter 
addressed to himself, in the hand- 
writing of Lord Drélincourt. On 
opening it, what were his feelings on 
Seéing it contain an enclosure of a 
draft on his lordship’s banker for the 
sim of L.300, which he begged Mr 
Staveley to accept as a loan, to be re- 
paid whenever and however he might 
think fit; and in terms of the most 
earnest delicacy, reminding him of 
the circumstance which his lordship 
had named overnight—namely, his 
own acceptance of a similar sum from 
Mr Rutinington. Mr Staveley coloured 
under a conflict of emotions, which 
subsided quickly into one strong and 
deep feeling of gratitude towards his 
truly noble and generous friend ; and 
that morning he wrote a letter, ac- 
knowledging iu fitting terms the mu- 
nificent act of Lord Drelincourt, and 
enclosing his note of hand for the 
amount, both of which, however, on 
his receiving them, Lord Drelincourt, 
with a good natured smile, put into 
the fire, that there might exist no 
evidence whatever of the transaction 
between himself and Mr Staveley. 
His lordship did not even take Lady 
Drélincourt in this matter into his 
confidence. 

At length every arrangement had 
been made in London for their quit- 
ting it; and at Yatton for their arrival. 
The last article of furniture, a magni- 
ficent piano for Lady Drelincourt, 
liad gone down a fortnight since. Lord 
and Lady de la Zouch, together with 
Mr Delamere, had been at Fothering- 
ham for some time ; and the accounts 
they gave in their letters of the scene 
which might be expected on the me- 
morable occasion of Lord Drelincourt’s 
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taking possession of Yatton, threw 
them all into a flutter of éxéitement. 
From MrDelamere’s accounts, it would 
seem as if the day of their arrival was 
to be a sort of jubilee. He himself 
had been to and fro twenty times be- 
tween Yatton and Fotheringham ; an 
entire unanimity of feeling existed, 
with reference to all the leading ar- 
rangements, between himself, Mr Grif- 
fiths, Dr Tatham, Lord and Lady de 
la Zouch, and the Earl and Countess 
of Oldacre; whom it had been deemed 
expedient to take into their confidence 
upon the occasion; and a difficult 
negotiation concerning a certain fine 
military band, belonging to a regiment 
stationed only eleven miles off, had 
been brought to a most satisfactory 
termination! Dr Tatham. wrote let- 
ters to them, especially to Miss Au- 
brey, almost every day, and, in fact, 
they all began to imagine themselves 
already at Yatton, and in the midst 
of the delicious bustle that was going 
on there. At length, the long-ex- 
pected day for their setting off arrived 
—the 5th day of May 18—. About 
ten o’clock in the forenoon might 
have been seen standing, opposite Lord 
Drelincourt’s door in Dover Street, 
two roomy travelling carriages and 
four. Several newly-engaged servants 
had gone down two or three days be- 
fore, in charge of a large van full of 
luggage; and in the first carriage 
were going only Lord and Lady Dre- 
lincourt and Miss Aubrey, his lord- 
ship’s valet and Lady Drelincourt’s 
maid sitting in the rumble behind ; 
while the second carriage was occu- 
pied by little Charles and Agnes, and 
their attendants, together with Harriet, 
Miss Aubrey’s faithful and pretty 
little maid. All having been at length 
completed, the word was given, crack 
went the whips, and away they rolled, 
every soul of them as full of glee as 
souls could be. There was an evident 
air of expectation and interest along 
the road, for a long while before they 
approached Yatton; for in fact it 
was generally known that Lord Dre- 
lincourt, who, it was believed, had 
passed through a series of romantic 
adventures, was going down to take 
possession of the ancient family estate 
in Yorkshire. How the hearts of the 
travellers yearned towards the dear 
old familiar objects on each side of 
the road, which, as they advanced at 
a rapid pace, they passed with increa- 
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sing frequency! At length they 
reached the last postitig-house; which 
was within twelve miles of Yatton, 
and there were manifest symptoms of 
preparation and excitement. Eight 
very fine horses were brought out in a 
twinkling, and the harness appeared 
both new and gay. Mrs Spruce, the 
landlady, together with her two daugh- 
ters, all of them dressed with unusual 
smartness, stood at the inn door, curt- 
sying repeatedly: and on Lady Dre- 
lincourt and Kate seeing them, they 
beckoned them to the earriage-door, 
and enquired after their health, with 
such a kindness and interest in their 
manner, as almost brought tears into 
their eyes. 

“ So you have not forgotten us, 
Mrs Spruce?” asked Lord Drelin- 
court with a gay smile, as they hand- 
ed a couple of glasses of water into 
the carriage; at the request of Lady 
Drelieourt and Kate, who were evi- 
dently getting very nervous with 
their proximity to Yatton, and the 
exciting sceries which there awaited 
them. 

“ Oh, my lord, forgotten your 
. lordship! No; my ladies, not for one 
tiinute sinee the dismal day you all 
went—miy lord! There’s such a stir, 
my ladies, along the road—you'll see 
it all when you get a mile further 
on!—Of course your lordship and 
your ladyships know what’s going to 
be done at the Hall” —— 

“* Ah, ah! so I hear! Well—good 
day, Mrs Spruce!” cried Lord Dre- 
lincourt, and the next moment they 
had dashed! off in their last stage, and 
at a thundering pate, to be stire. It 
was nearly twelve o’clock at noon, 
and tle day was bright and beautiful 
—atid “there was a fresh and exhila- 
rating breeze stirring; that oft came 
laden with the rich scents of simmer 
fields. 

‘Oh Agnes! oh Kate! what a con- 
trast is this to the day on which our 
horses’ heads, two years ago, were 
turned the other way!" éxclaimed 
Lord Drelincourt; but received only 
a faint reply, for his companions were 
getting excited and restless with the 
rapidly increasing evidences of ex- 
citement on the road. As they ad- 
vaticed they overtook vehicles of every 
description, all containing people in 
gay holiday trim; and all with their 
horses’ heads turned one way; viz. 
towards the great centre of attraction, 
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Yatton. At-length the increasing 
number of carriages, chaises, cars, 
gigs; vas,*carts; waggons—many of 
them decked with ribands and flowers— 
compelled them to slacken their speed, 
and gave them fuller opportunities of 
witnessing the joyful enthusiasm with 
which their approach was greeted. 
Alréady they heard, or imagined they 
heard; from the direction of Yatton, 
the sounds of voices and musie. 

‘“* Tm sure, Charles, I shall ery like 
a child”—quoth Kate, her eyes sud- 
denly filling with tears ; and such was 
the case also with Lady Drelineourt: 

‘And what, Kate, if you do?” 
cried her brother joyfully, kissing and 
embracing them affectionately: 

“* Gracious! Charles! Charles !— 
I declare there’s old Granny Grini- 
ston—it is indeed!” cried Kate, as 
they passed an old-fashioned market 
cart, in which sat, sure enough, the 
good woman Miss Aubrey had mien- 
tioned, beside her daughter, to whom 
Kate waved her hand repeatedly—for 
it was to an old pensioner of the late 
Mrs Aubrey’s! Oh, what a sight burst 
upon them when they came to tlie 
turning of the road which brought 
them full in view of Yatton—the vil- 
lage and the Hall! They came, too, to 
a dead stand still—’twas impossible to 
get on for some time, for they seemed 
to have got suddenly into the middle 
of some great fair! What a shout rent 
the air! Boughs of laurel were waving 
in all directions, with wreaths atid 
ribands! Beautiful nosegays were 
flung in through the carriage win- 
dows by men, women, and even chil- 
dren, all dressed in their best and 
gayest attire! Here was formed an 
equestrian procession that was to pre- 
cede them into Yatton, consisting of 
some hundred stout Yorkshire yeo- 
mien, chiefly tenants of Lord Drelin- 
court and his neighbours. Louder 
and louder came the shouts of wel- 
come from all quarters, before and 
behind, intermingled at length, as 
they entered the village, with the clash 
and clangour of cymbals, the thunder- 
ing of drums, the sounds of trumpets, 
trombones, clarionets, and fifes. ’T was 
really most exciting, and Lady Dre. 
lincourt and Kate were already am- 
ply fulfilling their own predictions, 
Their carriage suddenly stopped for 
some moments; and a louder shout 
than had yet been heard burst around 
them, while the band approached, 
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laying “ Rule Britannia!” followed 
y a procession of at least two hun- 
dred horsemen, headed+ by Dela- 
mere, and all wearing his bright 
blue colours! He thrust his hand 
into the carriage, and grasping those 
of each of them, again rode off. 
Here an attempt was made to take 
the horses out of Lord Drelincourt’s 
carriage, which he _ peremptorily 
forbade, acknowledging, however, 
the affectionate enthusiasm which 
prompted the proposal, by repeatedly 
bowing in all directions as they pass- 
ed down the village. Flags and 
branches of laurel hung from almost 
every window, and the crowd had be- 
come so great as to prevent them fre- 
quently from moving on for more 
than a minute or twotogether. At 
length they saw the church, with its 
long, thin, grey spire—no doubt its 
bells were ringing as loudly as they 
could be rung, but they could not be 
heard; for the band at that moment, 
when within a few yards of the park- 
gates, struck up in fine style the in- 
spiriting air of ‘* The King shall hae 
his ain again!" A great number of 


carriages were drawn up on each side 
of the entrance to the park, and the 
high antique iron gates and stone 


pillars were covered with wreaths of 
flowers and branches of laurel. Im- 
mediately within the gates, upon each 
side, upon forms and stools, sat about 
a dozen of the oldest tenants on the 
estate, male and female, who, on the 
approach of Lord Drelincourt, lifted 
up their hands feebly towards heaven, 
while tears ran down their eyes, and 
they implored a blessing on those who 
were re-entering their own, after so 
long and cruel a separation from it. 
But here the eager and affectionate 
eyes of the travellers lit upon an ob- 
ject infinitely more interesting and 
affecting than any they had yet seen— 
‘twas the venerable figure of Dr 
Tatham, who, with his hat off, stood 
with his hand and his face elevated 
momentarily towards heaven, implo- 
ring a blessing upon those who were 
entering. Lord Drelincourt instantly 
called for the carriage-door to be 
opened, and, within a moment or two’s 
time, he had grasped the little doctor’s 
hands in his own; and Lady Drelin- 
court and Kate, having also hastily 
alighted, had thrown their arms around 
him and kissed him, with the feelings 
of two daughters towards a fond and 
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venerable father. The little doctor 
was quite overcome, and could searce- 
ly say a word—indeed, they were all 
much excited. At this point came 
up Mr Delamere, who had dismount- 
ed at the gate, and, ‘placing Kate’s 
arm hastily, and with a proud and 
triumphant air, within his own, 
while Lady Drelincourt was support- 
ed between her husband and Dr 
Tatham, the two children following, 
with their attendants immediately be- 
hind, in this manner they approached 
the Hall, each side of the avenue be- 
ing lined with the gaily-dressed gentry 
of the neighbourhood, collected from 
far and wide. When they reached 
the fine old gateway, there shot up 
suddenly into the air, upon a flag- 
staff planted upon the centre of the 
turret, a splendid crimson banner, 
while the band within the court-yard 
struck up the spirit-stirring air, one 
which no Englishman can listen to 
without excitement—‘“ See the Con- 
quering Hero comes!” The moment 
that they had passed under the old 
gateway, what a gay and brilliant 
scene presented itself! Upon the steps 
fronting the door, and indeed all . 
around, stood the most distinguished 
persons in the county, ready to greet 
the new comers. There was the 
Lord-lieutenant, the High Sheriff, 
two ofthe county Members, Catho- 
lics and Protestants, High Tories and 
High Whigs—there they were—the 
high-born, the beautiful—all crowd- 
ing with eager and enthusiastic wel- 
come around those who were thus re- 
turning to their own, after so extra- 
ordinary and infamous an exclusion 
and banishment. To Lady Drelin- 
court, to Miss Aubrey, to Lord Dre- 
lincourt himself, amidst the over- 
powering excitement of the moment, 
it appeared as though they were in a 
vivid and dazzling dream, and they 
felt completely confused and bewil- 
dered. Lady de la Zouch, and one 
or two others of their considerate 
friends, observing the painful excite- 
ment under which Lady Drelincourt 
and Miss Aubrey were. labouring, 
succeeded in withdrawing them for a 
while from the tumultuous and splen- 
did scene into their chambers. 

A splendid cold collation was spread 
in the hall for the immediate friends 
and guests of Lord Drelincourt, while 
an immense entertainment, of a more 
substantial description, was prepared 
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under an awning, upon the beautiful, 
terrace at the back of the Hall, for 
about three hundred people, consist- 
_ ing principally of the tenantry, their 


families.and friends. (Half-a-dozen 

feasts were going on in the village, 

for those who were necessarily ex- 

cluded from the terrace tables.) The 

substantial business of the day, viz. 

feasting, was to commence, both for 

gentle and simple, at three o'clock, 

shortly before which period Lady 

Drelincourt and Miss Aubrey appear- 

ed in the drawing-room, and then in 

the hall, infinitely the better for 

their refreshing toilets. ’Tis true 

that their eyes looked somewhat im- 

paired by the excessive emotions oc- 

casioned by the events of the day— 

for they had both been several times, 

during their brief absence, on the 
verge of hysterics. Yet for all that 
they looked a pair of as lovely women 
as dear Old England, rich in beauty 
as it is, could produce. They both 
wore plain white muslin dresses, with 
small blue rosettes, which Lady de la 
Zouch had intimated would give a 
certain person infinite gratification— 
meaning the new member for the bo- 
rough ; for his colours were blue— 
whereof there was a modest glimpse 
in his. own surtout. Lord Drelin- 
court also appeared greatly the bet- 
ter for his visit to his dressing-room, 
and was in the highest possible spirits 
—as well he might be, amidst a scene 
so glorious and triumphant as that 
around him; all people, high and 
low, rich and poor, without distinction 
of party, vying with one another in 
doing him honour, and welcoming 
him back to the halls of his ancestors. 
At length, it being announced that all 
was in readiness, before sitting down 
to their own banquet, Lord Drelin- 
court, with Lady Drelincourt on one 
arm and his sister on the other, 
and followed by Dr Tatham, Mr Run- 
nington, and almost all his guests, 
passed along under the old archway 
that led over the bridge to the terrace, 
in order that the doctor might say 
grace before the feast, began : and the 
instant that Lord and Lady Drelin- 
court and Miss Aubrey made their 
appearance, the shouting and clapping 
of hands, and waving of handker« 
chiefs, that ensued, defies description, 
completely overpowered Lady Drelin- 
court and Kate, and somewhat dis- 
turbed the equanimity of Lord Drelin- 
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court himself, *Twas several minutes 

before the least cessation occurred. 

At length, however, Mr Griffiths, the 

steward, who was to preside on the 

oceasion, succeeded in directing at- 

tention to Dr Tatham, who stood 

uncovered ready to say grace, which 

he did as soon as there was a decent 

approach to silence; he, and those 

who had accompanied him, then re- 

turning to the hall. What a prodi- 

gious onslaught was instantly made 

on the enormous masses of beef, boiled 
and roast—the hams, the tongues, the 
fowls—and all the innumerable other 
good things which were heaped upon 
those hospitable tables! There was 
all ad libitum; and in addition to 
that, a bottle of port and of sherry ta 
each mess of four, which latter viands, 
however, were generally reserved for 
the business that was to take place 
after the substantial part of the feast. 
had been discussed. 

According to a previous arrange- 
ment, about four o’clock intimation 
was given to the vast party upon the 
terrace, that Lord Drelincourt, accom- 
panied by his guests, would come and 
take their seats for a short time at the 
head of the tables—his lordship oc- 
cupying the place of Mr Griffiths. 
After a great bustle, the requisite 
space was obtained at the head of the 
nearest table ; and presently Dr Tat- 
ham led in Lady Drelincourt, and 
Mr Delamere, Kate ; followed by Lord 
Drelincourt and all his guests—their 
arrival being greeted in the same en- 
thusiastic manner as before. After 
they had selected their places, but 
before they had sat down, Dr Tatham 
returned thanks amidst a sudden and 
decorous silence ; and then, all having 
taken their places, had an opportuni- 
ty of feasting their eyes with the sight 
of those who had been so cruelly torn 
from them, and so long estranged. 
Lord Drelincourt sat at the head of 
the table, with Lady Drelincourt on 
one side and his sister upon the other, 
both looking exceedingly animated 
and beautiful. Beside Kate sat Mr 
Delamere, his eyes greedily watching 
her every Jook and moticn ; and be- 
side Lady Drelincourt sat Dr Tatham, 
looking as happy and as proud as it 
was possible for him to look. After 
sitting for some minutes conversing 
with those immediately around him 
during which time expectation ha 
gradually hushed down the noise 
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which had prevailed on their enter- 
ing, Lord Drelincourt slowly poured 
out a glass of wine, his hand slightly 
trembling; and while Lady Drelin- 
court and Kate leaned down their 
heads, .and hid their faces in their 
handkerchiefs, he slowly rose amidst 
profound and respectful silence. His 
voice was at all times clear and melo- 
dious, his enunciation distinct and de- 
liberate ; so that every word he ut- 
tered could be heard by all present. 
There were grace and dignity in his 
countenance and gestures; and you 
felt, as you looked and listened to him, 
that he was speaking from his heart. 
Thus he began :— 

«Oh, my friends! what a happy 
‘moment is this to me and mine! 
«* What thanks do I not owe to God 
* for his great goodness in bringing us 
‘‘ again together in our former rela- 
“tions of mutual and uninterrupted 
“respect and affection! You must 
“ not expect me to say much now, for 
**I cannot, because my heart is so 
* full of love and respect to those 
*¢ whom I see around me, and of grati- 
“tude to God. May he, my dear 


*¢ friends, who is now beholding us, 
‘and marking the thoughts of our 
“hearts, bless and preserve you all, 
«and enable me never to give you 
* cause to regret having thus affec- 
* tionately welcomed me back again 


“tomy home. It pleased God, my 
*‘ friends, that I, and those whom 
** you see near me, and whom I so 
* tenderly love, should be torn away 
« suddenly, and for a long time, from 
*€ all that our hearts hold dear. The 
* pangs it cost us—bear with me, my 
*¢ friends—the pangs it cost us”— 
here Lord Drelincourt could not go 
on for some moments. ‘* We have, 
« since we left you all, gone through 
*‘ much affliction, a little privation, 
«‘ and some persecution. It was all, 
“ however, God’s ordering, and we 
**have besought him that we might 
** at all times feel and know it to be 
*¢so; for then we shall not be im- 
** patient or rebellious. He is wiser 
* and kinder in his dealings with us, 
“ my friends, than we are sometimes 
*‘ able to see; and as for myself, I 
“think I can say that I would not 
** have lost the lessons which my recent 
“sufferings have taught me, for a 
“thousand times my present advan- 
*‘ tages. May I never forget them! 
«© What has befallen me has satisfied 
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“me, and, I hope, you too, of the 
* slight hold we have of those advan- 
** tages which we consider ourselves 
“surest of. Who can tell, dear 
‘¢ friends, what a day or an hour may 
‘‘ bring forth? And I hope I have 
‘¢ also learned one of the great lessons 
“ of life, better than I knew it before— 
‘‘ that cheerful resignation to the will 
** of God is the only source of forti. 
**tude! Never, dear friends, when 
“‘we are in our deepest difficulties 
** and troubles, despair! Thank God, 
«* T never did, or you would not have 
** seen me here to-day. God over- 
‘rules every thing for the good of 
*‘ those who faithfully obey him; and 
** in our own case, I can assure you, 
“¢ that the very things which we looked 
“ upon as the cruellest and hardest to 
‘¢ bear of all that had happened to us, 
‘* turned out to be the very means by 
«* which we have been restored to the 
‘«‘ happiness which we are now met to 
“celebrate! See how good God has 
*‘ been tous! When I look around 
«* me, and see what Iam permitted to 
** enjoy, and know what I deserve, I 
“ tremble. 

* You all know, of course, that it 
** has pleased God to place us a little 
‘higher in point of mere worldly 
‘* station than we were before; but [ 
** think you will find that it has made 
** only this difference in us ; namely, we 
‘‘ are more sensible of the importance 
* of the duties which we have to per- 
“form. ’Tis not, dear friends, the 
‘mere coronet which confers true 
*¢ distinction, but how it is worn. I, 
“‘ of course, have only succeeded by 
“birth to that mark of distinction, 
‘* which the merit of some other per- 
‘son won for him. I trust I shall 
‘** wear it with honour and humility, 
‘* and that so will my son after me. 

*«* And now, my dear friends, I 
‘“* must conclude. You see how much 
** those who are sitting near me are 
‘* affected.” Lord Drelincourt paused 
for some time, and then in a lower 
tone resumed, “ You may remember, 
‘some of you at least, the evening 
“before we left, Yatton; what you 
* said to me”—here again he paused, 
and for some time. ‘I have never 
** forgotten that evening; the thought 
*¢ of it has been like balm poured into 
*« a broken heart. 

‘* I have heard that since I Jeft you 
‘¢ all, things have gone very differently 
‘¢ from the way they went in my time. 
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‘¢ Oh, dear friends, there shall be no 
‘¢ more extortion—there shall be no 
‘* more oppression, at Yatton. I can, 
“| think, answer for myself; and I 
“think my little son will not take 
‘‘ after his father if—you shall see my 
‘‘ children presently —God bless you, 
“ dear friends! You see that I have 
«¢ now and then been overcome while 
‘* speaking ; I know you will bear 
“‘ with me. Were you in my place, 
‘‘ and to look upon those whom I now 
‘*]ook upon, you also would be over- 
“* come. 3 Jet our tears now pass 
“ away! ejoice, dear friends, for it 
‘is a day of rejoicing! Be merry! be 
“happy! I now from my heart drink 
‘‘__we all drink, all your healths! 
‘‘ Here are health, and peace, and 
“‘ prosperity to you all! God bless 
‘ you all!” 

Lord Drelincourt raised his glass to 
his lips, and drank off the wine it con- 
tained, his hand visibly trembling the 
while. He then sat down, evidently 
much subdted ; andas for Lady Drelin- 
court, Miss Aubrey, and Lady de la 
Zouch—nay every body present, they 
were deeply affected by the simple and 
affectionate address that had fallen from 


Lord Drelincourt, which was followed 
by a long silence that was infinitely 
more expressive than the most vocife- 


rous responses. After a while, the 
band commenced playing, in a very 
beautiful manner, 


“ Should auld acquaintance be forgot.” 


There were heard several at- 
tempts, from time to time, from dif- 
ferent quarters, to join in the chorus, 
but they were very faint and sub- 
dued; and Lord Drelincourt, per- 
ceiving the true state of the case, 
covered his face with his hands. Then, 
affectionately taking the hands of Kate 
and Lady Drelincourt, he whispered 
that all their past sufferings were sure- 
ly that day richly recompensed ; and 
fearing lest his presence and that of 
his guests might be a check upon the 
freedom and hilarity of the great com- 
pany before him, he rose, and bowing 
courteously to all around, withdrew 
amidst most vehement and prodigious 
cheering. A few minutes afterwards, 
according to Lord Drelincourt’s pro- 
mise, Charles and Agnes were led in 
amidst a thousand exclamations of 
fondness and admiration, (they were 
really very beautiful children ;) and 
having had alittle drop of wine poured 
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into each of their cups, they drank 
timidly, as they were told, to the health: 
of all present, and then skipped hastily 
back whence they had come. . 

I shal] not detain the reader with 
the description which I had prepared 
of the opening of Kate’s school on the 
morrow; though I think he would 
like to have been present. A prettier 
school there is not in England ; and if 
any thing could have increased Kate’s 
love for him who had taken such 
pains to please her in the matter, it 
was Dr Tatham’s informing her, a 
morning or two afterwards that Mr 
Delamere had endowed her school with 
thirty pounds a year for ever. In pro~ 
portion to Kate’s sorrow on leaving 
her school upon the occasion of their 
all being driven from Yatton, it may 
easily be believed were her delight and 
gratitude for this its complete and 
more efficient restoration. The open- 
ing of that school by Dr Tatham, in 
her presence, and also in that of Mr 
Delamere, was doubtless an interesting 
ceremony, yet not to be compared, 
perhaps, with one that occurred one 
short month afterwards at Yatton, 
and in which the same three persons 
were principally concerned ! 

Here is a heavenly morning in 
June! and Kate lying trembling and 
with beating heart, alone, in that old- 
fashioned chamber of hers, in which 
she was first seen—or at least a faint 
and dim vision of her—by the reader. 
’Tis very early, certainly; and as 
Kate hath passed a strange, restless 
night, she is at length closing her eyes 
in sleep; and as nothing is to be heard 
save yonder lark that is carrying his 
song higher and higher out of hearing 
every moment, she will sleep for a 
while undisturbed. 

But now, rise Kate! rise! It is 
your wedding morning! Early though 
it be, here are your fair bridesmaids 
seeking admittance, to deck you in your 
bridal robes!’ Sweet Kate, why turn 
so pale, and tremble so violently? It is 
truly a memorable day, one long looked 
forward to with a fluttering heart—a 
day of delicious agitation and embarrass- 
ment; but courage, Kate! courage! 
Cannot these three beautiful girls who, 
like the Graces, are arraying you, as 
becomes your loveliness, with all their 
innocent arts and archness, provoke 
one smile on your pale cheek? Weep, 
then, if such be your humour; for 
it is the overflowing of joy, and will 
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relieve your heart!—But hasten! 
hasten! your lover is below, im- 
’ patient to clasp you in his arms! 
The maids of the village have been up 
with the sun gathering sweet flowers 
to scatter on your way to the altar! 
Hark how merrily, merrily ring the 
bells of Yatton church !—Nearer and 
nearer comes the hour which cannot 
be delayed, and why, blushing and 
trembling maiden, should you dread 
its approach? Hark—carriage after 
carriage is coming crashing up to the 
Hall. Now your maidens are placing 
on your beautiful brow the orange 
blossoms—mysterious emblems ! 
«The fruits of autumn and the 
flowers of spring,” and a long flow- 
ing graceful veil, shall conceal your 
blushes!—Now, at length, she de- 
scends—and sinks into the arms of a 
fond and noble brother, whose heart 
is too full for speech, as is that of 
your sister! Shrink not from your 
lover, who approaches you, see how 
tenderly and delicately ! Is he not one 
whom a maiden may be proud of? See 
the troops of friends that are waiting 
. to attend you, and do you honour! 
Every where that the eye looks, are 
glistening gay wedding-favours, em- 
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And now, dear friends! farewell for many a day ! 
If e’er we meet again, I cannot say. 
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blems of innocence and joy. Come, 
Kate—your brother waits; you go 
with him to church, but you will come 
back with another! He that loves 
you as a father, the venerable minis- 
ter of God, is awaiting your arrival! 
What a brilliant throng is in that little 
church ! 

Now her beautiful form is standing 
at the altar, beside her manly lover, 
and the solemn ceremony has com- 
menced, which is to unite, with hea- 
ven's awful sanction, these two young 
and happy and virtuous hearts ! 

’Tis done! Kate Aubrey! Kate 
Aubrey! where are you? Sheis no 
more—but, as Mrs Delamere, is sit- 
ting blushing and sobbing beside her 
husband, elate with pride and fond- 
ness, as they drive rapidly back to 
the Hall. In vain glances her eye at 
that splendid banquet, and she soon 
retires with her maidens to prepare 
for her agitating journey ! 

Well—they are gone! My pure 
and lovely Kate is gone! ’Tis hard to 
part with her! But blessings attend 


her! Blessings attend youboth! You 
cannot forget dear Yarton, where all 
that is virtuous and noble will ever 
with open arms receive you! 







Together have we travell’d two long years, 

And mingled sometimes smiles, and sometimes tears ! 
Now droops my weary hand, and swells my heart,— 
I fear, good friends! we must for ever part. 

Forgive my many faults! and say of me, 


He hath meant well, who writ this history ! 
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